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See the name Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate 


- BY APPOINTMENT. 


PARIPAN 
ENAMEL 


“The more you wash i 
the better it looks” 


PARIPAN LIMITED LONDON, W. 








DEAFNESS 


The AID the SIZE of a BUTTON 


Gives perfect true-to-tone HEARING from all angles, for 
the hard-of-hearing or very deaf (head noises), for music, 
conversation, wireless, etc. Simple and quite inconspicuous 
for men and women in day or evening or sports wear. 
ENTIRELY DIFFERENT from all else. Used and recommended by Col. Sir Henry 
Knollys, K.C.V.O., Lord Leverhulme, Prof. 5. A. Fleming, F.R.S., General Booth, and 
many Hatinguished English, American and Continental Society leaders. 


If Sane at call, write m8 
M&R.H.DENTS 


DENT 


(Back of iene s). MAYFAIR 1380 
‘ACOUSTIQUE 





! Commended by ALL : 
LEADING MEDICAL : 












206, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 51, King 
Street, Manchester, 9, Duke Street, Cardiff. 
59, Northumberland Street, Newcastle. 

33a, Mortineau Street, Birmingham. 
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@BEST FOR DANCING, 


HOWARD & SONS LTO 
25 26 27 BERNERS ST W. 








FOR 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


ao TO 


BEN COX & SONS 


Manufacturers of 
EXCLUSIVE UMBRELLAS HUNTING CROPS 
WALKING CANES SHOOTING STICKS 


411, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


SECCOTINE 


(Registered Trade Mark). 


KNOWN TO THE WORLD AS THE MENDER OF BREAKAGES 


For uses innumerable. On Sale Everywhere. 
Tubes 44d., 6d., 9d. 


Write for free booklet. 
M‘CAW, STEVENSON & ORR, LTD., BELFAST 

















PLEASE SEND A oe AND HELP IN CARRYING ON 
HIS GOOD WORK. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all parts of the U.K. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Patrons: bay ae M: og THE KING and QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H 2 PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have entered the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 

Many hundreds have emigrated to the British Dominions. 
3,500 Girls have trained for Household duties, etc. 
Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of ‘ «rethusa” ’ Committee: HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 


164, S SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Bankers: WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, High Holborn, W 
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Country and Seaside. 








. The CAIRN 


HARROGATE 


Aa 


An Ideal 
Winter Residence 


Am 


ALWAYS KEPT BEAUTIFULLY 
WARM. A SUMMER CLIMATE 
ALL THE WINTER 


WHY GO ABROAD ? 


Write to the Manager for Illustrated 
Tariff 





London. 


LONDON-KENSINGTON, W. 
“¥or Gaiety and Shopping.”’ 


DE VERE HOTEL 


Opposite lovely Kensington Palace Gardens. 











Country and Seaside—contd. 
ASHDOWN FOREST HOTEL 


FOREST ROW. Listed A.A. & R.A.C. 
Facing the Royal Ashdown Links 
Ideal for Golfing holiday and week-ends. 

uced terms for Winter. 
(See A.B.C.) "Ph.: Forest Row 10. 











BATH 
“For Health and Long Life.’ 


Grand Pump Room Hotel. 


Premier West of England. 





BOGNOR 
ROYAL NORFOLK HOTEL 
Leading Family Hotel. Delightful 
position ; facing sea and own grounds 
(3 acres). Telephone 40. 


BRIGHTON 


“For Sun and Sea Air.” 


ROYAL CRESCENT HOTEL 


Unrivalled position upon King’s Clift 








DEEPDENE HOTEL, 
DORKING. 


LUXURIOUS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Maximum of comfort at minimum of cost, 
Most beautiful place near London (23 miles). 
50 ACRES MAGNIFICENT PARKLAND 
Dances. Tennis. Billiards. Garage. 
Terms moderate. ‘Phone: Dorking 190. 





LOCH TAY, PERTHSHIRE 


Exclusive Spring Salmon Fishing on 
3 miles River Tay, 3 miles Loch Tay, 
also 6 miles Open water. 


Terms, apply HOTEL, KENMORE. 


WINCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL 


Leading and Best Hotel. Overlooking 
own gardens, Very quiet. Telephone 31. 





SIDMOUTH, DEVON. 
BELMONT HOTEL 
First Class. Overlooking Sea. 

PASSENGER LIFT. 
WOODHALL SPA 
EAGLE LODGE HOTEL. 


licensed; _ _ electric light thro 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Eagie.’’ Telephone: 





Fully 
hout. 
0. 32. 





Continental. 








CHURCH TRAVELLERS’ _— 


PANNE cont GYPT 
Nore with pete by the 
= a Bradford, Canon 


RIVIERA. CANNES, N I 
£11.11.0 HONTE CARLO. "Oden? 


£12. 5. 6 LUGANO fo for the »TALIAN 
ys" 

£18. 18. 0 17 vow NICE nod CORSICA 
£ 7 0 A WEEK IN PARIS. 

A WEEK IN BRUGES in- 

£ 4.14 6 cluding travel, accommodation 
certain excursions. 

eas 46 for deol with > eeke of 


Swiss, Belgian and ours 


Apply Sec = t. D.D., 
3, Albany Coat Piccadilly, W. 1. 





Alpine Sports, Limited 


Chairman, SIR HENRY LUNN. 


PALACE 
HOTEL 


MURREN 
THE ENGLISH ALPINE RESORT 
Open Summer and Winter. 


Mountaineering & Winter Sports 


Full particulars from the Secretary. 
Dept. P.V., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C. 1 





Alpine Sports, Limited 
Chairman : Sir Henry Lunn. 


MALOJA PALACE 
ENGADINE 


Grandest Winter and Summer Resort 
in the Alps; 6000ft. above the sea. 
SHORT MOTOR JOURNEY 
TO THE LAKE OF COMO 
Golf, Lawn Tennis, Boating, Open Air 
Baths, Trout Fishing, Mountaineering. 
In Winter, splendid Sporting facilities. 


Fall particulars from the a feereieny, Dept. P.V. 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, W.C, 





NOW OPEN. 





PALACE HOTEL :: ST. MORITZ 


LEADING IN COMFORT, bn ALPINE RESORT. 


HANS BADRUTT. 

















GARDENING for 
BEGINNERS 


By E. T. COOK. 
Eighth Edition. 


The new edition, largely re-cast and newly illustrated, 
It is the most comprehensive and 
best gardening handbook ever written, the ideal “stand 
The price is now 


16/- net. 


is now ready. 


by ” and the ideal present. 


Revised. 





* Country Life,” Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


2. 











Giving the Public 
what it wants 


Advertising has to stand up to public 
opinion every day of the year, every- 
where . . . In the limelight . . . That 
in itself puts the advertiser on his 
mettle to give the public what it wants. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY ann WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 





ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PROPERTIES IN DORSETSHIRE 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 
AN HISTORICAL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE 


extending to about 


343 ACRES s 


THE FINE OLD 


TUDOR RESIDENCE, 


built in the reign of Henry VII., 
is in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. It stands in a 


PICTURESQUE VALLEY, 


embracing fine views over a wide 

stretch of undulating and well- 

timbered country, and is built of 

Hamdon stone, with mullioned 

windows, massive buttresses and 
fine old gabled roofs. 


During the past two years a large 

sum of money has been expended 

under expert advice, with the result 

that the House has every convenience, 

and the alterations are in harmony 

with the soe 2 which it was 
built 





The accommodation comprises 


Porch entrance, Outer hall, 
Great hall with minstrel gallery, 
Dining hall, Drawing room, 
Library, Oak parlour, 


Billiard room, 
Sanctuary (formerly the chapel) 
onk’s room, 
26 wiestoet and secondary bed 
and dressing rooms, 
Day and night nurseries, 
Five bathrooms, 

Usual and complete offices. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 


Entrance Lodge. 


GARAGES AND  STABLING 
WITH MEN'S QUARTERS. 


THE PLEASURE GROUNDS 


are an attractive feature of the property and are well timbered with fine cedars, oak, beech, and elm trees. The planning includes stone-flagged terraces, 
ornamental lake with boathouse, Dutch garden, wilderness garden, hard and grass tennis courts. Walled kitchen garden with full complement of glass. 


NINE-HOLE GOLF COURSE in the park, with club house. 


TROUT FISHING in river which flows through the Estate. 


DAIRY FARM, TWO MILLS AND A NUMBER. OF COTTAGES. 
Photographs may be seen at the Offices of the Sole Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (4058.) 





BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
THIRTY-FIVE MINUTES BY RAIL FROM LONDON. 
HUNTERCOMBE MANOR, TAPLOW, 


A TUDOR MANOR HOUSE 
set in wonderful OLD-WORLD GARDENS famous for the beauty of their clipped yew 
hedges and for an old English walled garden. 





THE RESIDENCE, partly reel with a fine old recent Ma contains seven saanadien 
rooms (including the ancient banqueting hall), billiard room, sixteen bed and dressing 
Trooms, four bathrooms and offices. Much of the INTERIOR DECORATION and PANEL- 
LING is of WILLIAM and MARY PERIOD, with PAINTED CEILINGS by the VERRIO 

SCHOOL. The House has recently been overhauled and redecorated and is now in perfect 
order and ready for immediate occupation. 


Electric light. Central heating. Company’s water. Telephone. 
Gravel soil. Two cottages. Stabling. Garage and outbuildings. 
THE GROUNDS form a perfect setting to the House, and are shaded by specimen 
trees, They include a broad walk, walled garden, rock and water gardens, and tennis lawns. 
PARK-LIKE PASTURELAND ; in all about 


27 ACRES 
GOLF AT BURNHAM, STOKE POGES AND SUNNINGDALE. 
To be offered for SALE by AUCTION, in the Spring or early Summer (if not previously 
Sold by Private Treaty). 
Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Under a mile from the County Town of HERTFORD, and about 25 miles from LONDON. 


THE IMPORTANT FREEHOLD, RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND 
SPORTING ESTATE, 


BROAD OAK END, 





including the GEORGIAN MANOK HOUSE, recently re-modelled and modernised, and 
containing three reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, nurseries, three bathrooms. 
and complete offices. Electric light, central heating, modern drainage ; gerege and staff 
cottages. Charming garden, artistically planned iitchen garden and orchard 


THE HOME FARM with seven cottages. EXCELLENT GRAZING AND ARABLE 
LAND, thriving plantations and woodlands ; cottages. Accommodation land in Waterford 
village, and VALUABLE BUILDING SITES close to the Town of Hertford. Tithe free. 

The Property extends in all to about 


389 ACRES, 


and subject to service occupations and tenancies of the cottages, 
VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE GIVEN. FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


ts, Messrs. BRAUND & ORAM, 1/3, The Wash, es and Messrs. 
KNIGHT. FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, 





KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. a Telephones : 
pee 90, ge pire i hae aces] enn nett 

78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. a 
WALTON LE Central, Glasgow. 

AL & KE, | 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. pmo os 
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Telephone Nos: Telegraphic Addresses: 
Regent { ao. N I H O ys Nichenyer, Plocy, ,bondon.” 
Reading 1841 (2 lines). Nicholas, Reading. 


ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; and at Reading. 





IN THE LOVELIEST PART OF THE COTSWOLD HILLS WILTSHIRE 
NEAR BURFORD. HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
A FEW MILES FROM BATH AND CHIPPENHAM, OVER 500FT. ABOVE SEA, 





Posy GALE ON EXCEPTIONAL TERMS, this well-known COUNTY 


IDFORD MANOR FARM, @ picturesque old XVIITH CENTURY 800 ACRES IN RING FENCE, 

W MANOR FARMHOUSE, built of stone with stone-tiled roof, lying in a 

southern slope, amid park-like pasture running down to the River Windrush, to which comprising beautiful STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN HOUSE, handsomely appointed 
it has a long frontage, and enjoying delightful views over the valley. and fitted, in lovely park, approached by avenue drives a mile in length, with lodges. 


COMMODIOUS HOUSE, PROVIDING SOME TEN TO TWELVE BEDROOMS. Delightful but not expensive gardens, hard tennis court and grass courts. 


EXTENSIVE FARMBUILDINGS AND TWO CAPITAL COTTAGES. 
Also FIRST-CLASS STABLING, garages, and cottages for men, STUD FARM, 
with range of boxes, 


228 ACRES 
OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE. 
OF FIRST-CLASS pes) 2" IN SPLENDID CONDITION, WITH SOME SMALL : 
BUT NICELY PLACED COVERTS Model buildings; park of several hundred acres, agricultural land, about 350 
acres woodland, 


An unusual opportunity for anyone who desires to acquire a fine old House ‘ . 
in this very favourite district for the purpose of wordles Figg A lovely GLEN intersects the ESTATE for two miles and more, in late autumn a 
blaze of colour. This Glen is famous for its high birds and a well-known test of shooting. 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF WHOLE. FIRST-CLASS HUNTING WITH THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT'S. 
Sole Agents, Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1; and Further particulars of Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, 
at Reading. W.1; and at Reading. 









































Bil WINKWORTH & CO. 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1 
SURREY 


SIX MILES FROM GUILDFORD. 


35 miles from London, and one-and-a-half miles each from two stations. 





SOUTH ASPECT. 
VERY HIGH GROUND. 


FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, 
MODERN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION ON AN OLD SITE, 


and fitted with modern conveniences, including 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL HEATING. 


GRAND VIEWS DRY SOIL. 








in perfect order 


It contains cloakroom and lavatory, hall 44ft. by 25ft. with large bay extra, drawing room, 
dining room, library, billiard room, study, exceptionally good offices, 22 bed and "dressing rooms, 
six bathrooms and boudoir. 
It is most conveniently planned, the reception rooms forming the principal block with best bedrooms 
over (all on one floor), and the domestic offices in a wing, with servants’ bedrooms over. 
THE HOUSE IS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED, CONTAINS MUCH OAK AND OTHER 
PANELLING, OAK FLOORS. 


AN ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN ORGAN. 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD BATHS AND PLUMBING. 


STABLING. GARAGE. LODGES. COTTAGES. 








LONG DRIVE THROUGH THE GRAND OLD PARK, WITH MAGNIFICENT TIMBER. 


EXQUISITE OLD GROUNDS WITH CHAIN OF LAKES AT THE LOWER LEVEL. 


TWO NEW HARD TENNIS COURTS, GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN WITH RANGE OF GLASS. 
THE PARK, HOME FARM, WOODS "AND PLANTATIONS EXTEND TO ABOUT 236 ACRES. 


THERE ARE TWO FARMS, LET, AND AN AREA OF ROUGH SPORTING LAND. 


541 or 765 ACRES 


TITHE REDEEMED. 





Only to be viewed by appointment to be made through the Sole Agents, Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, London, W. 1, who have personally inspected and highly recommend the Estate and can supply full 
particulars and show plans and photographs. 
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KNIGHT, 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 





HEREFORDSHIRE 


3,000 ACRES OF SHOOTING. 





QUARTER OF A MILE GOOD TROUT FISHING. 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, OR LET, FURNISHED, 
A RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE, 


extending to about 
600 ACRES. 
THE ITALIAN STYLE RESIDENCE is built of brick, faced with plaster, and stands 
about 250ft. above sea level on gravel soil, facing west, and commands good views. It 
is approached by two drives about 100 yards in length. 


Lounge hall, four reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, 
boudoir, three nurseries, five bathrooms, and offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


; TELEPHONE. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Stabling and garage. Eleven cottages. 


INEXPENSIVE GARDENS, four tennis courts, croquet lawn, rose garden, lily pond 
and lake stocked with fish, walled kitchen garden, cricket ground, 100 acres of woodland. 


HOME FARM. THREE OTHER FARMS. 
HUNTING AND GOLF. 
The whole Property is in good order. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,142.) 








ST. .GEORGE’S HILL, SURREY 


40 MINUTES FROM LONDON, WITH EXCELLENT TRAIN 
SERVICE. 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, 
A MODERN RESIDENCE, 


good views extending to the Hog’s Back. 


LODGE AT ENTRANCE, 


LOUNGE HALL, 

THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, 

BILLIARD ROOM, 

FOURTEEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 
DAY AND NIGHT NURSERIES, 

FIVE BATHROOMS, 

OFFICES. 


erected of Fletton’s brick with tiled roof, standing high, facing south, with 


IT IS APPROACHED BY TWO CARRIAGE DRIVES, ONE HAVING 

































have had large sums of money expended upon them; hard tennis court, 
tennis and croquet lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, woodlands ; in all about 


THE WHOLE PROPERTY IS IN EXCELLENT ORDER THROUGHOUT 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
Ws be 


STABLING, 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


TELEPHONE. 

COMPANY'S WATER. 

MAIN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE. COTTAGE. 


THE WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS 


26 ACRES. 
MIGHT BE DIVIDED. 


AND READY FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. 


(14,387.) 








ABOUT TEN MILES FROM TUNBRIDGE 


NEAR A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE. 


THE SHARNDEN ESTATE, SHARNDEN. 
Extending to about 
386 ACRES. 
The HOUSE, which occupies a delightful position 400ft. above sea level, with views 


to the south-west extending almost to the sea, is in perfect order and fitted with every 
modern convenience and comfort. 


Panelled lounge hall, suite of four reception rooms, boudoir, eleven bed and dressing 
rooms, four bathrooms, nurseries, offices, and staff quarters. 
Main water, electric light, heating, telephone, modern drainage. 
Garages, stabling, lodge entrances, 


The GROUNDS are very beautiful, with flag-paved centre walk, giving access to 
charming yew, lavender, sunk and rock gardens, tennis courts, croquet lawn, and ornamental 
pools. FINELY OAK-TIMBERED PARKLANDS, 


HOME FARM, with typical old Sussex House and cottages, matured woodlands, 
country cottages. The Greyhound Stud Kennels and Training Grounds. Capital Shooting. 


Early possession of the House, Shootings, and Woodlands, can be given. 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and 
Ashford, Kent. 


WELLS 








KN. 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
WALTON & LEE, 41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii 


AND 78, 


. and xiv.) 


Telephones : 
nit} Mayfair (8 lines). 
20146 Edinburgh. 


2716 Central, Glasgow. 
327 Ashford, Kent. 
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coieceee HAMPTON & SONS wn 


eg 
* Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ , E i ~ : *Phone 2727 q 
(For continuation of advertisements see pages viii. and xxiv.) & 













BY ORDER OF THE DOWAGER LADY NUNBURNHOLME. 


YORKSHIRE 


EAST RIDING—AMID THE WOLDS. 








THE FAMOUS SPORTING, RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DOMAIN 






known as 


WARTER PRIORY 


WITH A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 
9,675 ACRES 


PROVIDING UNQUESTIONABLY ONE OF THE FINEST SHOOTS IN THE KINGDOM. 




























THE FINE MANSION 


is situated in a well-wooded undulating park of about 400 ACRES, and is thoroughly up to date in every respect; very fine mantelpieces and plasterwork 
ceilings, beautiful panellings, etc., vestibule with marble stairway, oak hall, great hall with gallery, seven reception rooms, 30 family and guests’ bed and 
dressing rooms, sixteen bathrooms and ample servants’ quarters. 





WONDERFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS 


with Italian and rose gardens, rock and water gardens, yew hedges and topiary work, ornamental water and lake stocked with trout. 





1,000 ACRES OF WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 
23 FARMS, SMALL HOLDINGS, ETC. AND THE GREATER PART OF THE VILLAGES OF WARTER AND NUNBURNHOLME. 
NUMEROUS COTTAGES, AGENT’S HOUSE, SHOPS, ETC. 


OUTGOINGS NOMINAL. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
OR LATER BY AUCTION. 
Vendor’s Solicitors, Messrs. BiRD & BIRD, 5, Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 1. 
SOLE AGENTS, Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 


Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
















Feb. 5th, 1927. 
Telephone Nos: 

; Regent 4304 and 4305. 
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OSBORN & MERCER 


“ ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 1 


Telegraphic Address: 
** Overbid-Piccy, London.” 








NORTH DEVON 


EXCEPTIONALLY CHOICE RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF 
160 ACRES 
with a HANDSOME GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, standing 400ft. up with south aspect in 
A WELL-TIMBERED PARK, 


in which is an eighteen-hole golf course. It is in perfect order, with every conceivable modern 
improvement, several thousands of pounds having recently been spent on the Property. 

Three reception, billiard room, fifteen bedrooms, five bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Beautifully timbered grounds, walled kitchen and fruit gardens; good stabling and garage 
accommodation, five model cottages, etc. 

1,000 ACRES OF SHOOTING AVAILABLE, 

Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,905.) 


+ 








BERKSHIRE 


UNDER AN HOUR FROM TOWN BY GOOD TRAIN SERVICE. 
OLD FASHIONED HOUSE 


conveniently planned on two floors only and fitted with modern conveniences, including 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. COMPANY'S WATER. 


Four reception rooms, seven principal bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, day 
and night nurseries, three servants’ bedrooms, etc. 
Good stabling and garage. Farmhouse and cottage. 


Well-timbered grounds with sheet of ornamental water, walled kitchen garden, range 
of glasshouses, and rich pastureland, 


£8,000 WITH 58 ACRES. 


Inspected by Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,885.) 











* 


30 MILES WEST OF 


LONDON. 
AMBARROW HILL, SANDHURST 


Adjoining Wellington College 


THIS WELL-KNOWN PERFECTLY EQUIPPED 
RESIDENTIAL FARM. 

FOR SALE AS A GOING CONCERN, 
comprising a GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE with about 
ACRES of highly farmed land (principally grass). 

CHARMINGLY SITUATED RESIDENCE 
of eight bedrooms, together with a 
MAGNIFICENT SET OF BUILDINGS, 
probably unsurpassed in the county. Four cottages. 
large herd of dairy cows is kept and the milk is 
retailed locally, representing a valuable goodwill. 
The Property is also ideally adapted for the purposes of pedigree 
stock, 
If desired, the whole of the valuable live and 
dead stock could be taken over by a purchaser, 
SOLE AGENTS, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER. (A 204.) 


Electric light. 
200 


TWO COTTAGES. 


Stabling, garage and 


of about 








SOMERSETSHIRE 
In a good social and hunting district. 
TO BE SOLD, this charming old 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with historical associations, in thorough repair and up to date 


with all modern improvements, including 
Central heating. 


Lounge hall, three reception rooms, ten bed and dressing 
rooms, two bathrooms, servants’ hall, ete. 


SECONDARY 


farmery ; 
gardens and grounds, walled kitchen garden and rich pasture 


20 ACRES. 
Hunting with the Blackmore Vale and Cattistock. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (14,897.) 





ON THE SOUTHERN SLOPE 
HOG’S BACK 


FOR SALE, at a low figure, this delightfully 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, 


OF THE 


Telephone. 


occupying a perfectly secluded position with grand views. 
RESIDENCE. Three reception rooms, six bedrooms, bathroom. 


beautifully timbered Electric light. Central heating. Co.'s gas and water. 


Good garage, and enjoyable gardens with tennis court, etc. 
£2,500 WITH TWO-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (M 1293.) 














NORFOLK 


WITHIN A DRIVE OF SANDRINGHAM. 


FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE OF ABOUT 
350 ACRES 
with a conveniently arranged House erected in the reign of Henry VIIL., standing in a 
PARK of 50 ACRES. Splendid suite of reception rooms, eighteen bed and dressing rooms, 
two bathrooms, etc. Electric light, telephone. 
TWO FARMS. SEVEN COTTAGES. 
Trout fishing in river intersecting the Estate. 
FOR SALE ON EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE TERMS. 
Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (13,703.) 





CAPITAL SMALL 








HERTFORDSHIRE 


SOUTH AND 


WEST 


GRAVEL ASPECTS. 


CHARMING OLD RESIDENCE 


part dating from the Jacobean period, standing in smal] but well-timbered parklands. 


450FT. UP. SOIL. 


Four reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, ete. 


CENTRAL HEATING. LIGHTING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Stabling, garage, farmery, and two cottages; in all nearly 
10 ACRES 


Inspected and recommended by Agents, Messrs. OSBORN & MERCER, (14,882.) 








OSBORN & MERCER, “ALBEMARLE HOUSE,” 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
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ae HAMPTON & SONS crane: | ya 


** Selaniet, Piccy, London.”’ *’Phone 2727. 


(For continuation of advertisements see pages vi. and xxiv.) 





WILTS AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


ON HIGH GROUND BETWEEN BATH AND TROWBRIDGE, 


FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE, 
SMALL WELL-EQUIPPED RESIDENCE WITH 295 ACRES 
including 140 ACRES OF WOODS. 


HE HOUSE stands some 400ft. above sea level, enjoying magnificent 
views over the Wiltshire Downs, and contains hall, inner hall, three reception 
rooms, cight bedrooms, two bathrooms, complete offices. 
ry ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Fy, _ 
iy its cae Garage for two cars. Lodge. Four cottages. Farmery. 


| | Py . CHARMING INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 


A feature lies in the beautiful woodlands with wide glades radiating on central 
summerhouse enjoying vast panorama, 
A large sum recently expended upon the Property, which is in 
first-rate order throughout. 
Highly recommended by 


HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. 





MIDLAND—MAIN LINE 


ABOUT ONE HOUR'S RAIL. 
FOR SALE, 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE 


of about 
185 ACRES. 
LIZABETHAN-STYLE HOUSE, most substantially built of stone, 


standing well within its park and woods, approached by carriage drives 
with lodges ; oak-panelled hall, six reception rooms, fifteen bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms and excellent offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT WATER. 
Stabling. Garage. Farmery. 


BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS and gardens, lawns, tennis and croquet 
courts, woodland walks, rock and rose gardens, kitchen and vegetable gardens, 
ample glasshouses, orchard, etc. 


WITH POSSESSION. 


Personally inspected and strongly recommended by the SOLE AGENTS, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W. 1. 





OXSHOTT WOODS AND FAIRMILE COMMON. 
SURREY 


THE UNIQUE TRACT OF HEATHLAND ONLY 30 MINUTES FROM 
WATERLOO. 


TO ‘BE SOLD. 
MODERATE-SIZED RESIDENCE AND SIXTEEN ACRES. 


The House is right away from roads, with lodge entrance and parklike 
surroundings fringed by woodlands, and forming the nearest possible approach to a 
real country residence within touch of London. It comprises square hall, eleven 
bed and dressing rooms, large drawing room, two bathrooms, handsome dining room ; 

GARAGE AND STABLING. 
BILLIARD ROOM. TWO COTTAGES. 


The House is fitted with electric light, central heating, telephone, Company’s 
water, and every convenience ; good dairy, laundry, drying room, and excellent 


buildings, 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
of a matured character and a plentitude of shade, with tennis and croquet lawns, 
splendid partly-walled kitchen garden, and a paddock of ten acres of a park-like 
aspect. 
CONVENIENT FOR GOLF AND STATION, 
Inspected and recommended. 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. (8 31,209.) 





DEVONSHIRE 


OVERLOOKING THE TAMAR VALLEY. FIVE MILES FROM TAVISTOCK. 


GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE 
AND 30 ACRES. 


T? BE SOLD, 2@ charming HOUSE with fine views and approached by 
long drive. Four reception rooms, ten bedrooms, bathroom and good offices 
with servants’ hall; petrol gas, modern drainage and telephone. 


STABLING. GARAGE AND LODGE, 


Lovely old gardens and grounds with tennis and croquet lawns, walled kitchen 
garden, park-like pastures and woodland ; in all about 30 ACRES, 


GOOD SPORTING DISTRICT. 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Apply Hampton & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (C 38,954.) 





Offices: 20, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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Tele 


phone : 


Mayfair 4846 (2 lines). 


Telegrams: 
** @iddys, Wesdo, London.’’ 


GIDDY & GIDDY 


LONDON. 


WINCHESTER. 


Telephone: 
Winchester 394, 








a UNEXPECTEDLY 


35 MINUTES FROM TOWN 
TO BE SOLD, OR LET, FURNISHED, 
THis PARTICULARLY WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE, 


ground amongst the pine woods and adjoining the golf course. 


It contains 
SERVAN 

THREE 

Electric light. 


BILLIARD AND THREE LARGE 
TS’ HALL, 
TWELVE BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 


BATHROOMS. 


Central heating. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Company's 


Lodge and cottage. 


Gippy & Gippy, 


IN THE MARKET. 


RECEPTION 


water. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, 
tennis and croquet lawns, kitchen and rose gardens, ete. ; 


NINE ACRES. 


Strongly recommended by the Agents, 


394, Mac 


Stabling and garage. 


on high 


ROOMS, 


in all about 


idox Street, W. 1. 





AS 


ERLESTOKE 


A 


PUBLIC SCHOOL, CONVENT, 


PARK, WILTSHIRE 


Two miles from Lavington Station (G.W. 


KIGHT 


RECEPTION 


and Westbury, 


ROOMS, 40 1 
ACCOMM 


Ample outside offices, 


Standing high in bracing locality. 


FOR SALE WITH ANY AREA OF LAND UP TO 580 ACRES. 


MANSION £7,000, 


For particulars apply 
Maddox Street, 


London, W. 1 


WITH LAND AS 


Ry.), eight miles from Devizes, 
eighteen miles from Bath and Salisbury. 


COMMODIOUS MANSION AND PARK, 


erected at cost of £150,000, and containing 


3EDROOMS, 
ODATION, 


REQUIRED AT 
I 


PER ACRE; OR 


WHOLE ESTATE £22,000. 


GIDDY & 


GIDDY, 


OR OTHER INSTITUTION, 


FIRST-CLASS 


stabling, garages, etc. 
Affording facilities for sports fields. 


REASONABLE PRICE 


Surveyors and 


Trowbridge 


DOMESTIC 


three reception, 


light, main water, tele 


Estate 





Agents, 394, 


HEADCORN 


seven bedrooms, 


phone ; 


Immediate inspection advisable .— 


garage ; 


£3,000 OR NEAREST OFFER. 


KENT 


JUNCTION STATION 


ONE 





THs PERFECTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE, with lounge hall, 
and all up-to-date conveniences : 
gardens and meadowland of over 


EIGHT ACRES. 


Details of Gippy & Gippy, 394, Maddox Street, W.1. 


MILE. 


electric 








’Phone: 1210 Bristol. 


W. HUGHES & SON, LTD. 


38, COLLEGE GREEN, BRISTOL. 


Estd. 1832. 








A REAL 


Inspected and most confidently recommended by Owner's Sole Agents, W 


OLD XVIIrH 


CENTURY COTTAGE 
PRICE ONLY £2,750. 


In perfect order throughout ; close village, church, post 
and telegraph, and only two-and-a-half miles from 
TAUNTON, and containing a 


WEALTH OF MASSIVE OLD OAK BEAMS, 
STONE MULLIONED WINDOWS and OPEN 
HEARTHS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. TELEPHONE. 

Panelled lounge or dining hall, two other reception 
rooms, five bed, bath (h. and c.), cloakroom, and excellent 
domestic offices. 

STABLING. GARAGE. 
ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES 
of very charming though inexpensive grounds, including 


paddock. Hunting, polo, golf, all in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 


. HuG@HEs & SON, 


RESIDENCE 


LTD., 


NEAR TAU NTON 





as above. (16,7 


50.) 














Telephone: 
Museum 5000. 


WARING & GILLOW, 


164-182, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


LTD. 


W.1. 


Telegrams: 
‘*Warison Estates, London.”’ 





MAIDSTONE — SITTINGBOURNE. 





rooms, etc. 


ENTLEMAN’S COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


Three reception rooms, 
; garage, 


2 


bath, 
stabling ; 


gardens, paddock, ete. 


RENT, 


Unfurnished, £12. 


per 


annum, 


ten bed and dressing 
two tennis courts, shady 


on Lease. 


Furnished, £250 per annum, or 10 guineas per week short 


Let. 


(Folio 7578.) 











NORTHWOOD. 
TO GOLFERS AND CITY MEN. 


THE IDEAL HOME 
in 
AN IDEAL POSITION. 


ETACHED PRE-WAR RESIDENCE 
Three reception, hall, seven bedrooms, dressing 
room, good domestic offices, butler’s pantry. 


TWO GARAGES, 
ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


Nice grounds, tennis ; 


garden well stocked with fruit, 
ornamental pond, playground, 


ete ; in all just over 
ONE ACRE. 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £5,500. (Folio 7577.) 








i 
nine bed and dressing rooms, ete. 
for three cars ; cottage ; pretty garde ns, orchard, paddock ; 
in all about three-and-a-half acres, 

RENT, 20 guineas per week, including gardener’s wages. 
(Folio 7566.) 


tennis lawn ; 


STOKE POGES, BUCKS. 


BE LET, FURNISHED. 


rooms, billiard room, lounge hall, two bathrooms, 





; ample 





—Three reception 






» stabling, garage 
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ESTATE AGENTS, 


Telephone 21 


Feb. 5th, 1927. 





~ ESTABLISHED 


GUDGEON & SONS 


WINCHESTER 


1 812. AUCTIONEERS 


AND VALUERS. 


Telegrams ‘‘ Qudgeons.”’ 





BERKS AND HANTS BORDERS 


450FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
IN THE FAVOURITE NEWBURY DISTRICT. 


THE RESIDENCE 
is approached by two carriage drives, one with 
lodge entrance. 
LOUNGE HALL, 
THREE LARGE RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND BILLIARD ROOM, 

FIFTEEN BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS, 
BATHROOM, 
COMPLETE 
SERVANTS’ 


DOMESTIC 
HALL. 


OFFICES, 


MODERN CONVENIENCES 
INSTALLED. 


PRACTICALLY DUE SOUTH ASPECT, 

good views over the parkland and 

BEAUTIFULLY DISPOSED PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 


with 


USEFUL FARM AND CAPITAL COTTAGES. 


STABLING AND GARAGE 


ACCOMMODATION, 


EXCELLENT 


Partly walled kitchen garden with ample glass’ 


The Estate is well timbered and any area is 
available up to 


172 ACRES. 


Apply for particulars to GUDGEON & SONS, 
Winchester. 





Telegrams: ‘‘ Teamwork, Piccy, London.”’ 
Telephone : Mayfair 2300 


Grosvenor 1838 


NORFOLK & PRIOR 


BERKELEY STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


Auctioneers and Surveyors, 
Valuers, 
Land and Estate Agents. 





Copyright of Surrey Flying Services. 


BY DIRECTION OF HENRY A. MILES, ESQ. 


BERKS AND OXON BORDERS 


Two miles from CULHAM STATION, six miles from DIDCOT and a like distance 
from "OXFORD. 

On rising ground in an INDISPUTABLY DRY POSITION, with views over some 

of the most beautiful country surrounding the UPPER REACH ES OF THE THAMES 


THE CHARMING RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE, 
“BURCOTE HOUSE,” NEAR ABINGDON, 
standing well back from the road and approached by a long winding drive ; for the 
most part of modern construction, in excellent order, exceptionally well planned, 


and containing lounge hall, billiard and four reception rooms, eleven principal bed 
and dressing rooms, ample secondary and servants’ bedrooms, five bathrooms, ex- 


cellent offices. 

CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT, MODERN DRAINAGE, PASSENGER 
LIFT. LODGE, COTTAGE, GARAGES, FARMERY, GLASS, BOATHOUSE. 
SPLENDID COVERED HARD TENNIS COURT. 

Delightful ornamental gardens, falling in terraces to the banks of and with con- 
siderable frontage to the River Thames, small park, orchard, meadowland ; in all some 
27 ACRES 

FOR SALE.—INSPECTED and RECOMMENDED by the SOLE AGENTS, 
NORFOLK & PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, W. 1. (25,035.) 





BALCOMBE FOREST 


Standing high, with lovely views ; 55 minutes 


London within 55 
by good train service. 


MOO Ane 
CHARMING. "REPLICA. ‘OF SUSSEX 
FARMHOUSE, 
Built of old materials and having the most up-to-date 
sanitary and other appointments; hall, two reception 
(one 25ft. by 15ft.), five bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 
model offices. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. GARAGE, 
fireplaces, beamed ceilings, old-world features. 
The grounds extend to nearly 


ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. PRICE £2,850. 

Illustrated particulars from NorroLK & PRIOR, 20° 
Berkeley Street, W. 1. Inspected and recommended. 
(3354.) 


Brick 





WILTS, GLOS 


Six miles Chippenham ; 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


HOUSE, with exposed beams, 
other features of the period ; 


into additional bedrooms). 
EXCELLENT 


HOME FARM with quaint old 
let at £300 per annum, 

obtained early next year, 
inexpensive gardens and 


GOLF. HUNTING, 
FREEHOLD £7,700. 





W. 1. (27,047. 


AND SOMERSET 
BORDERS. 


seven-and-a-half miles Bath. 


“AGRICULTURAL 
AND SPORTING ESTATE, 
including a@ charming STONE-BUILT TUDOR MANOR 


hall, 
bedrooms, bathtéom (boxroom which could be converted 
TELEPHONE. 
WATER AND DRAINAGE. 
FARMERY AND STABLING FOR HUN 


possession of which could be 
or before by arrangement ; 
about 
pasture ; in all about 186 ACRE 


Particulars of NORFOLK & PRIOR, 


SURREY 


One mile station ; between Guildford and Dorking. 


AN OLD-WORLD FARMHOUSE, 
restored, modernised, and in perfect order ; lounge, 
reception, three bedrooms, bathroom. 


COMPANIES’ GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER. 
TELEPHONE, MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE. 


laid out by Messrs. Cheal & Son 
garden, old orchard and 


mullioned windows and 


three reception, six _ 


GARAGE, 
TERS. 
Farmhouse and cottages 
Exquisite grounds, 
lawns with crazy paving, rose 
paddocks. 
THREE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


(Four cottages adjoining available.) 


FOR SALE.—Inspected and recommended by NORFOLK 
and PRIOR, 20, Berkeley Street, W. 1. (2504.) 


100 ACRES of good 


SHOOTING. 
(Open to offer.) 
20, Berkeley Street, 











VACANT ee 5 

MOST CHARMING AND ESIRABLE 
MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE for sa? K, viz, ‘* Holly 
Lodge,” Arkleby, near Aspatria, Cumberland. The above 
property will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, in the 
Estate Sale Room, Cockermouth, Cumberland, on February 
14th, 1927, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, The dwelling 
house contains on the ground floor, entrance hall, four recep- 
tion rooms, kitchen and larder, and upstairs there are seven 
bedrooms, bathroom (h. and c.), and w.c., and underneath 
the first floor there are four very excellent cellars. The 
outbuildings consist of stable, hayloft, wash-house, harness 
room, laundry, garage, and other buildings. The grounds 
(about one acre in extent) consist of (inter alia) kitchen and 
flower gardens and tennis lawn. The property is about 
one-and-a-half miles from Aspatria Railway Station, is on 
an elevated site and commands extensive views of the sur- 
rounding country, the Solway Firth and the Scotch Coast 
from Galloway to Annan. Hunting and sport of all descrip- 
tions abound in the immediate neighbourhood. The property 
may be inspected at any time on giving to Mrs. Duff, the 
present occupier, 24 hours previous notice.—Conditions of 
Sale will be declared at the time and place of Sale, and further 
partic ulars may be had in the meantime on application to 
EDWIN H. WILSON, Solicitor, Cockermouth. 


N G EE! ELD GREEN.—Delightful old-world RESI- 

ENCE overlooking Englefield Green, and containing 

five a. dressing room, three reception ; three- -quarters of an 

acre of garden ; garage, etc. Freehold £3,000.—HUTCHINS 
and MENZIES, Auctioneers, Egham. 


A 





TIMPERLEY, CHESHIRE. 
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FOR SALE, 
FOR DEMOLITION AND REMOVAL. 


GENUINE CHESHIRE 
small FARMHOUSE, 
OFFICE, LTD.. 


(| 


dated 1676.—EARLE ESTATE 
1, Dickinson Street, Manchester. 


FOR SALE. 


“GRASMERE,” 


Etter ¢ LOSE,—An attractive HOUSE, standing 
back from the road from Grasmere to Keswick, in its 
own ground; extending to nearly one-and-a- -quarter acres. 
The situation is well sheltered and commands an extensive 
view of the valley. The house contains three public, eight 
bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, suitable servants’ accom- 
modation, and gravitation water supply from Grasmere 
Urban_ District Council, with garden, stables, garage, etc. 
Immediate vacant possession. 

Apply to WILFRED STALKER, Loughrigg House, Ambleside. 
who will arrange to show the’ house ; or to SHEPHERD anc 
WEDDERBURN, W.S., 16, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


“ne 
shame! 


"s 
vial || ime 





OR SALE OR TO LET, by TENDER, with vacant 
possession, detached RESIDENCE, ” Woodlands,” 

Tywardreath, Par, Cornwall; dining, drawing, breakfast 
rooms, kitchen, pantry, six bedrooms, bath (h. and c¢.), and 
other usual offices ; two separate entrances ; lawn, vegetable 
garden ; Company’s water, gas, main drainage.—To view, 
apply Owner, Cock, Treworyan, Ladock, Cornwall, to whom 
tenders to be sent on or before February 9th, 1927. 





HROPSHIRE.—To LET, * LOPPINGTON HALL,”’ 
* desirable Residence ; three reception, six bedrooms, 
servants’ quarters ; stabling ; extensive garden ; station three 
miles. Rent £110, or with thirteen acres of pasture, £150.— 
Apply Lucas, BUTTER & CREAK, Solicitors, Wem, Salop. 
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Telephone : 
Grosvenor 1400 (2 lines). 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Telegrams: 
** Submit, London.”’ 


LONDON. 
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ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ESTATES 
IN, THE HOME COUNTIES 


HERTFORDSHIRE HILLS 


30 MILES FROM LONDON; 


A RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE OF 
1,500 ACRES. 

AN EXQUISITE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE of mellowed red brick, 
modernised by Sir Edwin Lutyens. BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
NEARLY 
500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 

INA 


GRANDLY TIMBERED PARK. 
Of recent years it has been the subject of a very heavy expenditure, 


and is now perfectly appointed and in delightful order throughout. There 
is an entrance hall, four reception, billiard, 24 bed, ten bathrooms, etc. 


ELECTRIC yl CENTRAL HEATING, GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 
Garage. Stabling. Cottages. 


DELIGHTFUL OLD GROUNDS, matured and beautifully timbered, 
grass tennis lawns, hard court, squash racquet court, rose and kitchen 
gardens, etc. MODEL HOME FARM (in hand). 

EXCELLENT MIXED SPORTING. 


FOR SALE.—Personally inspected and very highly recommended 
by CurTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





GROOMBRIDGE & PENSHURST DISTRICT 
EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE yore PROPERTY. 
PrEAginsS CREEPER-CLAD RESIDENCE, occupying an unique 


position on sandy soil, over 300FT. ABOVE DF LEVE L, and having extensive 
views ; carriage drive with lodge : ; beautifully fitted throughout with parquet floors, etc. 
FOUR RECEPTION, TWELV EB BE DROOMS (five h. and c. hand basins), THREE 
BATHROOMS; C 0”’8 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND WATER, and ELECTRIC 
HEATING, TELEPHON E; modern drainage; garage for three cars, stabling ; 
farmery ; small secondary Residence ; delightful pleasure grounds, two tennis courts, 
formal garden,walled kitchen garden, etc. ; park-like pasture ; in all 


ABOUT 40 ACRES. 


CLOSE TO GOLF AND HUNTING,—CurtiIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 





ST. LEONARDS FOREST & SOUTH DOWNS 


500FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. SOUTHERN EXPOSURE. 
NIQUE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE of medium size, occupying a 


delightful position, with lovely views and well-placed in a beautifully timbered 
park with long drive and lodge ; lounge hall (40ft. by 28ft.), with gallery, three other 
reception, nine bedrooms, two bathrooms ; excellent water supply, central heating, 
modern drainage; STABLING AND GARAGE, two cottages, small farm, bailiff’s 
house ; delightful GARDENS, lawns and shrubberies, woodland walks, ornamental 
water, large kitchen garden, well-timbered parkland ; in all nearly 


100 ACRES. LOW PRICE. 


NEAR GOOD GOLF AND HUNTING. 
CurtTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 








45 MINS’. RAIL SOUTH 


CLOSE TO MAIN LINE STATION, 
WELL-BUILT PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE 
with stone mullioned windows and half-timbered gables, 
occupying fine position in delightful district. 

OAK-PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, THREE 
RECEPTION, TEN BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND GAS. RADIATORS. 

Stabling and garage, beautiful OLD-WORLD COTTAGE 
of eight rooms dating from XVTH CENTURY, old- 
timbered barn, farmery; attractive pleasure grounds, 
wide-spreading lawns, rock garden, productive kitchen 
garden, orchard and meadowland ; in all 
ABOUT SEVEN ACRES. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,000. 


Inspected and strongly recomme nded.—-CuRTIS and 
HENSON, 5, Mount Street, 








ASHDOWN FOREST 
MAGNIFICENT POSITION 400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL. PANORAMIC VIEWS. 
UBSTANTIALLY BUILT RESIDENCE, approac hed by two drives 
with lodges; FIVE RECEPTION, EIGHTE EN BE DROOMS, THREE 
BATHROOMS. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE. 
Stabling and garages, stud farm, cottages; charming grounds of natural formation, 

rhododendrons, tennis and croquet lawns, walled garden, rich parkland ; 

ABOUT 130 ACRES. 
FOR SALE. NEAR FIRST-CLASS GOLF. 


Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


SURREY COMMONS AND PINEWOODS 


ONLY NINETEEN MILES OUT. 30 MINUTES’ RAIL. 
UNRULY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY with 


delightful modern Residence occupying fine position on sand and gravel soil. 
LOUNGE HALL, BILLIARD ROOM, FOUR RECEPTION, FIFTEEN BED- 
ROOMS, THREE BATHROOMS ; CO. ‘S$ ELECTRIC L IGHT, GAS and WATER, 
central heating, telephone, main ’ drainage ; garage and stabling, farmery, four 
cottages; matured GROUNDS, extensive jawns, ornamental timber, tennis and 
croquet, large kitchen garden, park-like grass and woodland ; in all 


ABOUT 25 ACRES. 
FIRST-CLASS GOLF.—Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 








ASHDOWN FOREST 
EASY ACCESS GOLF LINKS. 
HARMING OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE, occupying magnificent 
position 400FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, gravel subsoil, commanding grand views. 

Long frm drive through small well-wooded park with ‘lodge at entrance. 
FOUR RECEPTION, ELEVEN BEDROOMS. TWO BATHROOMS, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT (NEW ENGINE). CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE, 

Excellent water supply and drainage ; stabling and garages with rooms over; 
laundry ; fine ly timbered grounds, lawns, yew hedges, flower beds and borders, 
rose garden, tennis lawn, a — vegetable garden, orchards, and a paddock. 

TO LET, UNFURNISHED (NO PREMIUM). 

Personally inspected sal strongly recommended.—Sole Age nts, CURTIS and 

HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 


ASHDOWN FOREST 


EXCELLENT GRASS FARM OF 1384 ACRES. 
PICTURESQUE FARMHOUSE;; two sitting, five bedrooms; substantial 


range of buildings, three sound cottages; 106 acres well-watered pasture, 
seven acres arable, 20 acres wood. 
LONG VALUABLE ROAD FRONTAGE, 
Land in hand. 
PRICE ONLY &3,500. 
Curtis & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1. 














LEITH HILL, 550rr. ABOVE SEA 


Easy access of Guildford and Dorking, enjoying wonderful panoramic 
views. 


TURESQUE OLD~-STYLE ABLED HOUSE, designed by 

pictur SQuE. surrounded by BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED PARK, 

recently remodernised at great expense ; latest improvements. 

SALOON HALL, FIVE nue see SE me eee ROOM, 
20 


BEDROOMS, OUR BATH 
STRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. CO.’8 WATER. 












EL K¢ 





Drainage ; stabling and garage, home farm with picturesque farmhouse, outbuildings, 
cottage. 

Noted flower gardens, two grass tennis courts, TWO HARD COURTS, croquet lawn, 

kitchen garden, wilderness, swimming bath, park-like grassland and small stream ; 

in all 


ABOUT 120 ACRES. 


VERY MODERATE PRICE. STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. 
CurtTIs & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W. 1 
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Telephone Nos. 
Grosvenor 1553 (3 lines). 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


And at 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq, 
West Halkin St., Belgrave Sq., 
45, Parliament 8St., 
Westminster, S.W. 





ASHDOWN FOREST 


TO THE SOUTH AND WEST. 

425ft. above sea level, approached from private road. 
ELL-PLANNED MODERN RESI- 
DENCE, in perfect order ; ten or eleven bed, three 

baths, sitting hall, three reception rooms. 
Company's water and gas, 
Inexpensive gardens and woodland, 
THREE ACRES. 

Convenient for a town and station. 


FOR SALE.—Confidently recommended 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
CHARMING GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
facing south, commanding extensive views, away from roads. 
Thirteen bed, four baths, four reception rooms ; electric 
light, central heating ; stabling, garage, model farmery, 
two cottages ; inexpensive gardens. 
FOR SALE. 
Personally inspected and strongly recommended by 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. (7379.) 


RICH VALE PASTURELAND. 
XON (easy motor drive main line station, with good 
service of trains to London in about an hour).— 
OLD MANOR HOUSE, containing three reception, bath, 
eight bed and dressing rooms, etc. 
Stabling, cottages, model farmbuildings. 
Practically the whole Estate is grassland, extending to nearly 
300 ACRES. 
HOUSE MIGHT BE SOLD WITH SMALLER AREA. 
Further details from the Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE and 
Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A 6267.) 


Garage. 


by GEO 
(c 2802.) 








SALOP AND HEREFORD BORDERS. 
(amidst picturesque scenery ; approached by long drive). 
Beautiful XVITH CENTURY MANOR HOUSE 
containing 
Old oak panelling, beams, rafters and polished floors. 
Three reception, three bath, ten bed and dressing rooms 
with usual offices; exceptionally well-arranged farm- 

buildings in centre of Estate, which comprises 
175 ACRES 
of rich well-watered pastureland, suitable for 
PEDIGREE STOCK OR DAIRY FARM. 
FOR SALE. 
Inspected and confidently recommended by the Agents, 
GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (7934.) 





SUSSEX COAST. LOVELY POSITION. 
LD MANOR HOUSE, with billiard, three 


reception, seventeen bedrooms, etc. 


THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS including paddock ; 


IN ALL EIGHT ACRES. 
CLOSE TO NOTED GOLF COURSE. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
Confidently recommended by GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. (A 2309.) 


WILTSHIRE 


Near small old-world Town ; sporting district. 





EORGIAN RESIDENCE, on two floors; high 
up, commanding extensive views to the S8.W.; 
eight bed, two bath, four reception rooms; Coy’s electric 
light; stabling, garage, bungalow; charming gardens. 
FIVE ACRES. 
Personally inspected and recommended 
TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W. 1. 





by GEORGE 
(3305.) 





BUCKS 


Easy reach Burnham Beeches and Stoke Poges. 
HIS EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-APPOINTED 
T RESIDENCE, in excellent order throughout, con- 
tains four reception, two bath, eleven bed and dressing 
rooms, ete. Electric light, main water and gas, central heating. 

Stabling. Garage. Two cottages. 
Charming gardens and grounds ; in all about 
EIGHT ACRES. 
FOR SALE.—Inspected and confidently recommended 
by the Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, 
W.1. (A 6080.) 





Conveniently placed, affording easy access to 
LONDON, THE NORTH, CARDIFF, ETC. 


COTSWOLDS 
(Western edge of.) 
ENUINE ELIZABETHAN MANSION 
perfectly situated in richly timbered undulating 
country, including fine suite of reception, seven bath, 
and 25 bedrooms. 

THOROUGHLY WELL FITTED AND UP TO DATE. 
Very charming old-world gardens and grounds, 
park, agricultural and woodlands, extending, 

in a ring fence, to nearly 900 ACRES. 
Farmhouses, buildings, cottages, etc., in excellent order. 
FOR SALE. 
{nspected and recommended with confidence by_the 
Agents, GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 
(7737.) 





SEVEN-ACRE LAKE, 

URREY (near station and easy reach important 
S town and junction; 45 minutes Town).—Capital 
HOUSE, two floors only, with billiard and three reception, 
two bath, eleven bed and dressing rooms, etc. ; stabling, 
garage, two cottages. F 

Electric light, main water, central heating, telephone. 
Charming gardens and grounds of 21 ACRES. 
For SA iB. — Inspected and recommended by the Agents, 

GEO. TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 





CHARMING SUSSEX COTTAGE, recently 


modernised, fine old oak beams, amidst beautiful scenery, 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS & AUCTIONEERS, 
8, QUEEN STREET, EXETER. 
Telephone 204. 


ILLUSTRATED REGISTER OF 
South and South-Western Counties. 


DEVON. SOUTH 





PROPERTIES in the 
Price 2/—; by post 2/6. 


(NEAR A FAMOUS 
SPOT, BETWEEN 
MOOR). — 





BEAUTY 

SEA AND 
PICTURESQUE 
THATCHED XVIITtTH CENTURY 
COUNTRY HOUSE, with many 
interesting features, secluded amidst 
well-timbered surroundings. Three 


PRICE WITH 
FIFTEEN ACRES, 
£2,500. 





close to village ; electric light, central heating, good water 
supply and drainage ; three reception, four bed and one 
dressing room, bathroom (h. and c.), and usual offices ; 


ADDITIONAL LAND 
AND COTTAGES 
AVAILABLE. 


reception, five bed and dressing 
rooms, bath ; excellent water supply; 
nice garden, tennis lawn, three- 


ERKS.—COTTAGE RESIDENCE (Reading _ nine, 
Windsor nine-and-a-half miles), pre-war built; two 


excellent outbuildings, garage, and four-roomed cottage ; 
attractive. garden, tennis lawn, and four-acre meadow ; 
excellent order throughout. Price £2,400, or with additional 
ten acres woodland adjoining, £2,700.—Apply OWNER, 
Selwyns Cottage, Waldron, Sussex. 


outbuildings. Hunting and fishing in the district. Y 
SONALLY INSPECTED AND HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 
by the Agents, RIPPON, BOSWELL & Co., Exeter. (5683.) 


reception rooms, three bedrooms, bathroom ; garage ; about 
three-quarters of an acre. Freehold, £1,250.—Illustrated 
booklet and full particulars apply Owner’s Agents, DOWDEN 
and GALE, Croham Estate Offices, Croham Road, 
Croydon, (Tel. 1841.) 





OFFICES, 
GBY. 
18, BENNETT’S HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ESTATE 
R 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


LONDON, RUGBY, OXFORD AND BIRMINGHAM. 


44, ST. JAMES’ PLACE, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
140, HIGH STREET, 
OXFORD. 





ONE HOUR SOUTH OF LONDON 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,500. 
mi 


HARMING MODERN RESIDENCE, in first- 
rate order throughout, pleasantly situated, five 
minutes’ walk of main line station ; and containing hall, 
two reception rooms, conservatory, five bedrooms, bath- 
room (h, and ¢.), boxroom, and usual offices. 
COMPANY’S GAS AND WATER LAID ON. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 
Useful outbuildings; and well laid-out gardens and 
grounds, kitchen garden, orchard ; in all about 


. ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 


Further particulars of JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44> 
St. James’ Place, London, 8.W. 1. 








BERKSHIRE. 


Under two hours from Paddington. 


G ENUINE TUDOR RESIDENCE, with wealth 

of old oak beams, etc., and other interesting features ; 
lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms, four bedrooms, 
bathroom and usual offices. 

COMPANY’S WATER. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

TELEPHONE. 
Attractive small gardens ; range of farmbuildings ; several 
enclosures of rich grassland, and five acres of productive 
arable land ; in all about 
22 ACRES. 

Freehold, with Vacant Possession. 


PRICE £2,400. 


Further particulars of JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, 
St. James’ Place, London, 8.W. 1. 


For SALE, 





DELIGHTFUL POSITION ON RIDGE OF 
THE CHILTERNS. 
O BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, with possession, 
an attractive Bijou COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
occupying a glorious position nearly 700ft. above sea level 
and commanding magnificent views for miles around. 
The accommodation comprises hall, two large sitting 
rooms, kitchen with Sentry boiler, three bedrooms, bath- 
room (h. and c¢.); constant supply of hot water ; indoor 
sanitation. 


Garage. 
Prettily laid-out GARDENS AND GROUNDS of nearly 
HALF-AN-ACRE. 
PRICE, FREEHOLD, ONLY £1,500. 


Tnsnected and recommended by the Sole Agents, JAMES 
STyLEs & WHITLOCK, 140, High Street, Oxford. (0 4575.) 





CHESHIRE 


Within easy reach of Liverpool and Manchester. 


LACK-AND-WHITE COUNTRY RESI- 
DENCE, situate between 300ft. and 350ft. above sea 
level, with magnificent views over the surrounding 
country and approached by carriage drive. The accom- 
modation comprises three reception, seven bed and 
secondary rooms, bathroom, necessary out-offices ; stabling 
for six, two garages; delightful grounds including hard 
tennis court and rose gardens, pasture meadow ; the whole 


extending to 
NINE ACRES. 
TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING. 
MODERN DRAINAGE. 
HUNTING with the Cheshire. FISHING and GOLF 
within easy reach. 


Apply JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Rugby. (R 5529.) 
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“ PN =. A JO H N D “ W O O D & c O P ‘Talepeenes 


Grosvenor 2130 


a 6, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. ” eens 





UPSET PRICE, £12,000. 
BY DIRECTION OF SIR ALEXANDER KAY MUIR, BART.. 


PYTCHLEY HUNT 


One-and-a-half miles Long Buckby, three-and-a-half Weedon, ten Rugby. 





HE WELL-KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPER FEY 
WHILTON LODGE, a charmingly Tudor stone Residence (built 1869), facing 
south, approached by two long drives with lodges, and containing hall, saloon hall, 
five reception, billiard rooms, winter garden, 20 bed and dressing rooms, three bath- 
rooms, excellent offices; acetylene gas, central heating, telephone; complete hunting 
stabling (twelve) ; delightfully matured grounds ; four cottages, laundry and bothy. 
THE ESTATE EXTENDS TO 261 ACRES. 

Mainly rich grassland let £500 perannum. Farmhouse, covered vards, and buildings. 
POLO AT RUGBY. GOLF SEVEN MILES. MITT ICALLY NO OUTGOINGS. 
J° N D. WOOD & CO. AND H.W. WHITTON (acting in conjunction), 

will offer by AUCTION, on Tuesday, February 22nd, 1927, at the London Auction 
Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Stree t, E.C. 4, "at 2.30 p.m., unless previously Sold. 

Solicitors, Messrs. BELL, BRODRICK & GRAY, 63, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Auctioneers’ Offices, H. W. WHITTON, County Court Buildings, Northampton ; JOHN 
D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 


EASY REACH OF 
MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL 
Two miles from main line station, and half-a-mile from noted 18-hole GOLF COURSE, 
HUNTING SIX DAYS A WEEK. 





. 4 b 
ids a a ay be Th 





EAUTIFUL REPLICA OF A CHESHIRE MANOR HOU 
in glorious country, standing high on sandy soil, with south aspect, onuse. 
wonderful panoramic views to the Wrekin and Beeston Castle ; 20 bed and dressing, 
three bath, billiard, and five reception rooms. 
Garage for five, stabling for eleven, stud groom’s and other cottages, fitted laundry. 
CENTRAL HEATING, TELEPHONE, ELECTRIC LIGHT, COMPANY’S WATER. 
Lovely landscape gardens, two tennis and croquet lawns, ornamental lake, walled 
kitchen garden, etc. ; home farm, and richly timbered parkland ; in all about 
95 ACRES. 
FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION LATER, AT AN ABSURDLY LOW 
PRICE. 
ae pe! and strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. , 6, Mount Street, 
W.1. 





Adjoining first-rate 18-hole golf links ; 5O0yds. from first tee, with private access, 


28 MILES SOUTH FROM LONDON 


AND 45 MINUTES BY RAIL FROM WATERLOO. 





BEAys! FULLY BUILT AND ARTISTIC MODERN GEORGIAN 
. RESIDENCE, facing due south, on light loamy soil, 250ft. above sea level. 


Delightful lounge hall, staircase hall, dining room, drawing room, offices with 
servants’ hall, ten bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, etc. 


Telephone, electric light, central heating, wireless, Company's water, good drainage, 
‘ independent hot water supply. 


GARDENER’S COTTAGE, GARAGE. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, including croquet and tennis lawns, summerhouse, 
orchard, woodJand, and two- and-a-half acre paddock ; in all about 


FIVE ACRES. 
TO BE SOLD. PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


Or would be LET, Furnished, for three or six months.— Ta particulars of 
the Agents, Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co. , 6, Mount Street, W.1. (Vv 20,487.) 





NORTHUMBERLAND 


WITHIN FOURTEEN MILES ay At AND TWO MILES FROM A 
A 


3,200 ACRES SHOOTING OR MORE. 
HUNTING WITH FOUR PACKS. 





GLORIOUS POSITION, OVERLOOKING the CHEVIOTS and CHILLINGHAM. 
N ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, with all modern con- 


veniences, including 


CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. ACETYLENE GAS. 
SIXTEEN BEDROOMS. TWO BATH. FOUR RECEPTION. 
GARAGE, SIX COTTAGES. 

TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, ON LEASE, AT A 
REASONABLE RENT. 


Strongly recommended from personal knowledge.—Photos and full particulars 
from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, W.1. (81,025.) 





WITHIN 
FOURTEEN MILES OF NEWMARKET 


And one-and-a-half miles of main line station with express service. 





HIS BEAUTIFUL REPLICA OF AN ELIZABETHAN RESI 
DENCE, approached by two carriage drives with lodge entrance, and surrounded 
by nicely timbered parklands ; in all about 95 ACRES. 
Large oak-panelled hall, billiard and four reception rooms, eighteen bed and 
dressing, and four bathrooms. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL rat. $4 a, TELEPHONE, GOOD WATER 
UPPIL 


Stabling, garage, lodge, four csltnaah and ten-roomed house, capital range of 
farmbuildings ; matured pleasure grounds, two tennis and croquet lawns, walled 
kitchen garden, and range of glass. 

CLOSE TO GOLF LINKS. HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE. 


Strongly recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 6, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. (80,368.) 


ASHDOWN FOREST AND CROWBOROUGH 


800FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL, CLOSE TO THESE FAMOUS LINKS, 








mile ch Be Pees 


ARTICULABLY ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE, COMMANDING 


WONDERFUL PANORAMIC VIEWS; one-and-a-half miles from a station, 
thoroughly modernised, and in complete orde r, which has been the subject of a large 
expenditure, 


Sixteen bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, panelled hall, four reception 
rooms and fine billiard or dancing room, sun parlour, capital offices ; nearly all the 
rooms command glorious views. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Four cottages with bathrooms, garage, stabling, small farmery with electrically fitted 
dairy. 


LOVELY TERRACED GARDENS. 
In all about 


EIGHTEEN ACRES. TO BE SOLD. 


Personally inspected and recomme ar by the Sole Agents, Messrs. JoHN D. 
Woop «& Co., 6, Mount Street, London, W.1; plans and views at Offices. (30,336.)° 





JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 6, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY anp WALTON & LEE 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 
WILTSHIRE BY DIRECTION OF J. K. SPITTAL, ESQ. 


WITH ONE MILE OF TROUT FISHING. : ' : KENT : 
‘i 4 Ten minutes’ walk from Sundridge Park Station ; under 30 minutes from London. 
A FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, one-and-a-half hours from London, THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
including a substantially built House, facing south and west, and approached by a carriage ETTRICK LODGE, BROMLEY 























drive with lodge entrance. 






Write . 


en 


THE COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, standing on high ground near the Sundridge 
Park Golf Course and Bromley Cricket Ground, is in excellent condition, and contains 





Lounge hall, three reception rooms, twelve bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms, 
and offices, 







CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. MODERN DRAINAGE. hall, three reception rooms, nine bed and dressing rooms, two bathrooms and compact 
Stabling, garage, mill house, and two cottages. offices. CQMPANIES’ ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, GAS AND WATER. 
MAIN DRAINAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE PLEASURE GARDENS AND GROUNDS include tennis lawns, 
terraces, walled kitchen garden, vinery, pasture and meadowland ; in all about 





Garage, stabling, chauffeur’s cottage ; well-stocked matured gardens of about 


ONE-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 











46 ACRES. To be offered for SALE by AUCTION in the Hanover Square Estate Room, at an 
T THR REDUCE ‘kh OOP ¢7 early date (unless previously disposed of Privately). 
AT THE REDUCED PRICE OF £7,000. Solicitors, Messrs. VANDERCOM, STANTON & CO., 35, Spring Gardens, Trafalgar 
Agents, Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury; and Messrs. KNIGHT, Square, S.W. 1. 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. (21,520.) Auctioneers, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 

















WEYBRIDGE ' NEAR MINEHEAD SURREY 


40 MINUTES FROM WATERLOO. One mile from station, two miles from the sea. Under one hour from Town and one mile from «a station. 























































2 se oR! : 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN PRE-WAR RESIDENCE 
TO’ BE S00, ‘PHnenuLe: TO BE LET, UNFURNISHED, in the Elizabethan half-timbered style, standing high and 
a well-built RESIDENCE, standing on high ground, and | A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE, containing three reception | commanding fine views. Panelled entrance hall, three 
containing three reception rooms, five best bedrooms, three | rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom, etc. reception rooms, seven bedrooms, two bathrooms and offices. 
dressing rooms, servants’ bedroom, bathroom, — offices. Teo ' y GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. : peices oot ste? aoa nen ern 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. GAS. Tw seat atta don Satie Waite e DOI Company's water, electric Light, gas, telephone, modern drainage. + 
mung - WO Barages, stabling I » Man 6 room. The grounds are well laid out and include tennis lawn, Be 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN, extending to about  three- ATTRACTIVE GARDENS, lawns, kitchen garden, | kitchen garden ; in all about FOUR ACRES. 
quarters of an acre. orchard and paddock ; in all about ‘ THE WHOLE IN EXCELLENT ORDER. a 
PRICE £2,250. THREE ACRES. PRICE REDUCED TO_£4,750 FOR QUICK 
Hunting with stag and foxhounds and _ harriers. SALE. 4 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20° Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, . 
Hanover Square, W. 1. (20,800.) Hanover Square, W.1. (22,891.) Hanover Square, W.1. (22,935.) 3 
r WIT. ‘ yc — _ N ‘x 4 
COOMBE HILL FIFTEEN MILES FROM HYDE PARK CORNER | 
(ADJOINING THE GOLF LINKS). Bounded on two sides by a beautiful common, a 


Retired woodland situation ; 30 minutes from the West End. ae 
TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD, OR WOULD BE LET FURNISHED TO BE SOLD, 
A MODERN COTTAGE RESIDENCE, COPSEHAM, OXSHOTT. 





Three-quarters of a mile from the station, with frequent service of trains. The 





fitted with every convenience, approached by a long carriage drive from a private road, y 3 7 3 ; all 
and set in beautiful gardens ; dining hall, two reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, rete ine tg ee Fe acon Sevan sad ont renin tata = 
three bathrooms, servants’ sitting sm. Sd ~—, two staircases, principal rooms face bathrooms and offices. It is in extremely good order and contains some fine old oak panel- 
BOMNSS eee, Wee ling ; Company’s water, electric light, modern drainage, telephone ; garage, stabling, gardener’s 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. MAIN WA TER A ND DRAINAGE, CENTRAL HEATING. cottage, chauffeur’s accommodation. The gardens have been laid out with much skill 
TELEPHONE. and are most attractive; delightful long grass walk with herbaceous borders and clipped 
Sandy soil, lodge, garage. = eee = ng a, by ated = = apne and —e oy ree 
"PENGIVE @ viola tha ane * = ountain, kitchen garden atched summerhouse, heated greenhouse; extending to abou 
a — PEN me a eee “ LAWNS AND WALKS, shaded by fine old trees: two acres. The remainder of the Property of five-and-a-half acres is situated about 150yds. 
CONISEAWN, DOVER, VEIEACE 5: 10'B distant and incindes two well-built cottages, fitted laundry, Round Hill Lodge: hard tennis 
* = ea 1 court. productive chen garden and meadowland ; in all extending to SEVEN-. ~- 

FOU R-AND-TH REE at ARTER ACRES. HALF ACRES. The House might be Sold with the two acres only. 
Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (16,566.) Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (22,750.) 












KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, ( 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. cares 
ae 90, Princes Street, Edinburgh. aoee | Mavtair ieael 4 
78, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. ~ paired ct A 





WALTON & LEE, ‘41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent. 327 Ashford, Kent. 


(Knight, Frank & Rutley’s advertisements continued on pages iii 
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BRACKETT & SONS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS, and 34, CRAVEN STREET, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 2z. 








PRETTY DETACHED COTTAGE. 


AND 


PARK-LIKE MEADOWLAND, 
FINELY BELTED AND TIMBERED ; 


QlA. OR. 


RACKETT & SONS will SELL the above, at Tunbridge Wells, on Friday, 


March 18th, 1927, at 4 p.m. (unless previously Sold). 
Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. CHEALE, SON & MITCHELL, Tunbridge Wells. 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 27 and 29, High Street, 


Street, W.C. 2 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


in all about 


Tunbridge Wells, and 34, Craven 


ON THE LANGTON RIDGE 


Occupying one of the finest positions on the outskirts of Tunbridge Wells; 425ft. above sea level. 


NEAR RUSTHALL COMMON, 


and under two miles from Tunbridge Wells Central Station (Charing Cross in 57 minutes). 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 


known as 


* NORTHFIELD,’? LANGTON GREEN, KENT 


ATLBASTNE DETACHED RESIDENCE, approached by carriage drive, with lodge at entrance ; nine 


bedrooms, three bathrooms, three reception rooms, two lounges, ground floor dome stic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


GARAGE AND 
STABLING. 








FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS APPLY TO BRACKETT & SONS, AS ABOVE. 





a: 





Se Ban oeeaD 
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Telephones : F, * MERCER & CO. Telegrams : 


7, SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY HALF A CENTURY. 


Regent 6773 and 6774. 


** Merceral, London.” 





WEST SUSSEX 


LONDON ONE HOUR 


EXTENSIVE PANORAMIC VIEW, 





AN EXCEPTIONALLY COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE. 
EVERY ROOM LARGE, LIGHT AND CHEERFUL, 
ADEQUATELY HEATED BY RADIATORS, THREE 
RECEPTION ROOMS, SEVEN BEDROOMS, TWO 
BATHROOMS. EXCELLENT LIGHTING, WATER 
AND DRAINAGE, FULL SOUTH ASPECT, A MAG- 
NIFICENT PANORAMIC VIEW AND A CHARMING 
RURAL SITUATION RENDER THE PROPERTY 
ESPECIALLY SALEABLE. THE GARDEN IS 
DELIGHTFUL; TERRACED LAWNS, ROSERY, 
ORCHARDS, WOOD AND PADDOCK, THERE IS 
STABLING FOR THREE AND GARAGE. 


NINE ACRES. £3,000. 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 7, Sackville Street, W. 1. 
Regent 6773. 


to the Isle of Wight. 
made; good bathing and boating. Three reception, seven 


HANKINSON & SON 
AUCTIONEERS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
Phone 1307. BOURNEMOUTH. 
DORSET COAST. 
GROUNDS INCLUDE CLIFFS AND FORESHORE. 








N IDEAL SUMMER RESIDENCE, high up 


on the cliffs, commanding lovely sea views, extending 


Private access to the shore can be 


bed, bath; pretty garden; Company’s gas and water, 


electric light available, main drainage. 


FREEHOLD £3,000. 








ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS 


89, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


Telephones: GROSVENOR 2430 and 2431. 


Telegrams: “ THROSIXO, LONDON.”’ 


BUCKLAND & SONS 
WINDSOR, SLOUGH AND READING. 
Also 4, BLOOMSBURY 8 UARE, W.C. 1, Museum 0472. 
LAND AGENTS, SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 
Windsor 48, Slough 28, Reading 1890. 











-TO HUNTING 





MEN AND OTHERS 


BUCKS. 
One-and-a-ha d six miles from Waddesdon 
f ylesbury Stations. 
a 


TO BE LET, 


on outskirts of a picturesque village, this 
medium-sized, well-planned 


RESIDENCE. 


Three reception rooms. Eight bedrooms. 
Two bathrooms. Convenient domestic offices. 


Garden. Stabling and garage can be provided. 
HUNTING FIVE DAYS A WEEK 


with the Bicester, Whaddon Chase, Old Berkeley 
and South Ozford. 


Electric light, main water supply, good 
drainage. 


Decorations, etc., can be finished to tenant’s taste. 


For further particulars apply to Owner’s Agents, ROBINSON, WILLIAMS & BURNANDS, 89, Mount Street, W.1. (6229.) 








FIVE MILES FROM WINDSOR. 
HARM! NG OLD , GEORGIAN FARM- 
HOUSE for SALE, standing in grounds of about 
five acres ; approached by carriage drive, nicely situated 
with fine open views. The accommodation comprises 


entrance hall, oak-panelled dining room, drawing room, 
and good domestic offices ; ten bed and dressing rooms, 


bathroom, etc.; Company’s electric light and water ; 


garage ; attractive garden and grounds. 


PRICE £3,500, FREEHOLD. 
(Folio 2765.) 





BUCKS. 
HARMING RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, 
m 


adjoining the famous Burnha seches Golf Links. 


The Residence is of attractive elevation, well-built and 
conveniently arranged, the principal rooms facing south, 
and contains lounge hall, five reception rooms, fifteen bed 
and dressing rooms, three bathrooms, and usual domestic 
offices ; electric light, Company’s water ; beautiful grounds 
of 21 ac res ; four cottages, garage. 


Further particulars of Messrs. BUCKLAND & SONS, as 


above. (Folio 2797.) 
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Telephone: 4706 Gerrard (2 lines). 
Telegrams: ‘* Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


87, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 





HAMPSHIRE, SURREY & SUSSEX 
(borders; 4 mile golf course)—FOR SALE, A VERY 
SETEOCTEVE RESIDENCE with all modern con- 
veniences. 


Dining hall, 4 other reception, 2 bath, 11 bedrooins. 
Servants’ hall, electric light, central heating, water 
from Artesian bore by engine, 2 garages, cottage. 

DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, tennis lawn, rose garden, 

kitchen garden, and pretty woodland, etc. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (9217.) 





WILTS AND SOMERSET BORDERS 
£2,750. 4 ACRES, 
For SALE, beautiful STONE-BUILT GABLED HOUSE. 
Hall, 3 reception, bathroom, 7 bedrooms. 


Electric light, main drainage. Garage, 2 cottages and 
useful buildings; pretty grounds, tennis lawn, walled 
kitchen garden, orchard, etc. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 
(fishing 


BLETCHLEY — 2 MILES (sine 


in district)—Attractive GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, in 
excellent order throughout. 


3 reception, bathroom, 5 to 7 bedrooms (hand basins fitted). 
Electric light, Co.’s water, gas, telephone, main drainage. 


(14,841.) 





5 loose boxes, garage, barn and other useful outbuildings ; 
lovely old-world gardens, orchard, etc. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (12,875.) 


RESIDENCE DATING FROM XVIITtTH CENTURY. 


DORSET (hunting with 3 packs)—For SALE, 


attractive old RESIDENCE, with 
historic associations. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. 
Co.'s water, electric light, central heating ; garage, stabling» 
cottages ; lovely old grounds, tennis and croquet lawns, 
kitchen garden and paddock. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 


HIGH ABOVE HENLEY 


(within daily reach ; excellent sporting and social district). 

—Charming RESIDENCE, in perfect order, and com- 

manding lovely views. Hall, winter garden, 4 reception 

rooms, 3 bathrooms, 14 bedrooms ; central heating, telephone, 

Co.’s water and gas, electric light available; garages, 

stabling, 2 cottages; really delightful park-like grounds, 
OWNER ANXIOUS TO SELL. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. 


WINDSOR AND ASCOT 
RESIDENCE, 350ft. up, on dry soil. 
Lounge, billiard, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms, 14 bedrooms. 


Co.’s water, telephone, electric light, central heating ; 
stabling for 10, garage with man’s rooms over, 3 cottages, 
laundry, dairy ; charming well-timbered pleasure grounds, 
tennis and other lawns, ornamental lake, lily pond, kitchen 
gardens. Home Farm with farmhouse, cottage and home- 


stead ; in all about 
70 ACRES. 
For SALE. Might be divided or LET, Furnished. 


(10,247.) 





(14,890.) 





(between).—- 
GEORGIAN 





TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (5198.) 





£120 per annum, Unfurnished. 

KENT (20 MILES LONDON; beautiful rural 
district)~-Charming GEORGIAN RESI- 

DENCE, well back from road, with 

Lodge at entrance. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Co.’s water, acetylene gas; stabling, garage. Well- 
timbered grounds, with tennis and croquet lawns, grass- 


land, etc. ; in all 
9: ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1. (2843.) 


£4,500 with nearty 100 ACRES 


Very attractive modern RESIDENCE in a good sporting 


centre. 
Hall, 3 reception, 12 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms ; 
light, central heating. 
Farmhouse and buildings. 2 cottages. Stabling and garage, 
Charming grounds with tennis and other lawns, arable 
and pasture. 
The whole is in perfect order. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 37, Albemarle St., W. 1 





electric 


(5213.) 





£4,000. A GREAT BARGAIN. 
SUFFOLK COAST. pitimrtive,,, RESE 
from road with lodge at entrance. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
5 baths, 14 bed and dressing rooms. 


Main drainage, Co.’s water, gas; stabling, garage, etc. 
ees gardens, tennis and other lawns, paddock ; in 
all nearly 

11 ACRES. 


TRESIDDER & Co., 37, Albemarle St., W.1. (12,493.) 








*’Phone 
Grosvenor 3326. 


Established 1886. 


MESSRS. 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 


7, Clarges Street, Piccadilly, W.1, and 32, High dad Watford. 


PERKS & LANNING 


’Phone : 
Watford 
687 and 688. 





TO BE SOLD, WITH TROUT FISHING. 


ERTS (30 minutes Town).—The above is a typical 

example of the charm of the grounds to be obtained 

with a delightful HOUSE; ten bed, four bath, five 

reception ; hard and grass tennis courts, lake, etc.; two 
cottages ; wonderful and unique grounds. Inspected. 





-To LET, Unfurnished, 
two baths, three recep- 
Rent £115 per 


HATFIELD DISTRICT. 
old-world HOUSE. Ten be “d, 
tion; garage; beautiful grounds. 
annum. Small premium. 

400 ACRES and interesting old Elizabethan MANOR, 
Excellent sporting district in Herts ; nine bed, bath, 
three reception, several cottages, useful buildings. 
Price only £7,500. 

50 OR 170 ACRES, together with Beautiful ould HOUSE, 
Seven bed, bath, three reception ; excellent buildings ; 
favourite residential district He rts, 45 minutes London. 

DEVON (amidst the moors and woodland hills, close 

» village).-Picturesque old HOUSE; five bed, 
three sitting, bath; stabling, garage, lodge; well 
laid-out grounds, orchards and meadows of about 
fifteen acres. Price greatly reduced. (6561.) 

CREAM OF THE HUNTING (a few miles from 
Melton Mowbray).—A well-appointed RESIDENCE ; 
sixteen bedrooms, three baths, four sitting rooms, 
complete offices ; first-class stabling ; well-timbered 
parklands ; nearly 100 acres, re land available. 

Price and all details of the Agen 

TROUT FISHING and nice little old MILL HOUSE 
in Newbury district, six beds, bath, three reception ; 
stabling, garage, etc.; central heating and electric 
light. Only £3,000.  (7998.) 








USSEX reach das 
SALE, this exce »ptionally charming ‘OTT AGH 
RESIDENCE mentioned in the Doomsday Book. Excel 
lent oak timbering ; four bedrooms, two sitting rooms, 
kitchen, ete.; garage and other useful outbuildings : 
old-world gardens and orchard, meadows, ete., in all 
about three acres. Price for quick sale, £1,500. (8154.) 





BRUTON, KNOWLES & CO. 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS, 
ALBION CHAMBERS, KING STREET, 
“* Brutons, Gloucester.”’ GLOUCESTER. 
No. 967 (two lines), 


Telegrams : 
Telephone : 





RECONSHIRE (on the southern slopes of the Black 
Mountains, seven-and-a-half miles from Abergavenny). 
—aA substantially built RESIDENCE, facing due south, with 
electric light, telephone, etc.; hall, gunroom, three reception 
rooms, eight bedrooms, two bathrooms, lofty studio ; garage, 
outbuildings, gardener’s cottage ; effectively laid-out grounds, 
a pleasing feature being the natural rock and water garden ; 
modern drainage; about fourteen acres of good pasture. 
Price £3,400.—Full particulars of BRUTON, KNOWLES and 
Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (N 6.) 





LOS (in the well-known Sodbury Vale).-—For SALE» 
a charming RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in the heart 
of the Duke of Beaufort’s Hunt, ten miles from Bristol and 
eleven from Bath. The Residence is built of stone, is well 
placed, and affords delightful views over well-timbered, 
park-like surroundings. It has been redecorated throughout 
and contains large hall, three reception rooms, eleven bed 
and dressing rooms, four servants’ rooms, three bathrooms, 
offices ; telephone, electric light, water supply pumped by 
engine, central heating; particularly good stabling, farm- 
buildings, cottage and entrance lodge; beautiful park-like 
grounds and rich pasture; in all about 31 acres. Hunting 
five days a week with the Duke of Beaufort and Berkeley 
Hounds. Price £7,500.—Full particulars of BRUTON, 
KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (8 226.) 





ORCESTERSHIRE (in a capital agricultural and 
hunting district)—For SALE, a valuable AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROPERTY, between Gloucester and Wor- 
cester, about five miles from Tewkesbury, comprising an 
attractive early Georgian Farmhouse, with hall, two recep- 
tion, breakfast room, five bedrooms, ‘bathroom, three attics 
and ‘offices ; second farmhouse, buildings, three cottages and 
enclosures of pasture orcharding, upland pasture, valuable 
meadows, and easily worked arable land; in all about 325 
acres ; modern drainage. The Estate lies well together and 
is intersected by a good road, the land is of excellent quality 
and the farm is very well supplied with water. Vacant 
possession of the greater part on completion. Good partridge 
shooting. PRICE £10,500.—Full ' particulars ve) BRUTON, 
KNOWLES & Co., Estate Agents, Gloucester. (L 166.) 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND ESTATES 
in Warwickshire, Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire, etc. Free 
register on application (with your requirements) to 


MESSRS. FAYERMAN & CO., 
Estate Agents, Leamington Spa. Established 1874. 





FURNISHED HOUSE 
TO LET 








ORTH WALES (two-and-a-half miles Dolgellry) 
5,000 acres shooting, high pheasants and ducks; 
four-and-a-half miles salmon and sea’ trout; many trout 
ae lakes ; twelve to fifteen bedrooms ; moderate rent ; 
nm Lease, Furnished.—‘ A 7448,” c/o oy ga LIFE Offices, 
20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 2 





THAKE & PAGINTON 
LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, 
Ce DIBBLIN & SMITH, 106, Mount Street,W.1), 
RTHOLOMEW STREET, NEWBURY. 
Newbury 145 
SUSSEX. 


PRETTY LITTLE BLACK-AND-WHITE 


COT for week-ends ; five rooms; garage; nice old 
fruit garden. £600, FREEHOLD. 
Apply THAKE & PAGINTON, as above. 


bce AND WILTS BORDERS. 


A FISHERMAN’S RETR — Typical old 
FARMHOUSE; | seven be dressing, three 
reception ; gardens and paddock. 


GOOD TROUT FISHING 
1,500 YARDS. 


Sole Agents, THAKE & PAGINTON, as above. 


HAMPSHIRE. 
IN GOOD SPORTING DISTRICT. 


A COMPACT AND. ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY 
HOUSE; five bed, bath, three reception ; garage, 


stabling. = QNE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
Price much reduced to ensure quick SALE. 
THAKE & PAGINTON, Land Agents, Newbury. (2787.) 


’ 


Polanheie : 








T 
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FOR ABOUT 














FURNISHED HOUSES 
TO LET 


TO LET, FURNISHED. 
DY YON. (mile Southmolton Road, S. Ry.).—Furnished 
; good Taw fishing ; billiards ; electric 
light ; sn oy accommodation ; orchard, garden, tennis and 
cottage ; hunting district BABBAGE, Solicitor, ‘Exeter. 








VON.—‘ CHADDLEWOOD HOUSE” 


GOkTH O 


(five miles Ads Plymouth, one mile from Plympton 


Station, G.W. Ry.) to be LET, Furnished, with the shocuen 
over about 420 acres; five Teception rooms, sixteen bed- 
rooms, three bathrooms; motor garage, stabling, etc. ; 
gardens and grounds ; electric light, telephone, Council’s 
water, certified drainage. The House with five lodges and 
cottages and either 140 acres or 300 acres of valuable land 
may be purchased with early possession— Bopy «& SON, 
22, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 
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HARRODS Ltd. 


BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Telephone No. : 
Sloane 1234 (85 lines). 


Telephone : 149 Byfleet. 


62 & 64, 


(OPPOSITE MESSRS. HARRODS LTD. MAIN PREMISES.) 





SUNNINGDALE 


Overlooking the golf course. 
VERY FINE MODERN 
CHARACTER HOUSE, 
in splendid order, with every con- 
venience ; electric light, Company’s 
water, soft-water tank. Central 
heating, independent hot water 
supply and telephone. The House 
is approached by a long drive, and 
contains lounge hall, four reception 
rooms, eleven bedrooms, anes bath- 

rooms. Garage, cottage 
BEAUTIFULLY TIMBE RED 
GROUNI 
tennis and other secon Tose garden, 
rock garden, kitchen garden, valua- 
ble specimen trees; in all about 
SEVEN ACRES. 
FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, 
Strongly recommended by 


HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton 
Road, 8.W. 1. 





PHENOMENAL BARGAIN 
ONLY £6,500 WITH 90 ACRES. 
PRETTIEST PART OF NORFOLK. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, 
with ELECTRIC LIGHT, CENTRAL HEATING, INDEPENDENT HOT WATER 
AND EVERY CONVENIENCE. 

Fifteen bed and dressing rooms, lounge hall, four reception 
rooms, two bathrooms, complete offices with servants’ hall. 

GARAGE, COTTAGES. OUTBUILDINGS. 

BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE GROUNDS, 
clipped yew hedges, lawns. well-stocked kitchen garden and well-timbered park ; in all 

just over 
90 ACRES. 


Immediate inspection recommended.—HARkRODSs (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 
wens 


STABLING. 





TRING AND AYLESBURY Speen ah 


Fine social and sporting district. 
Price just reduced to £5,000, 
GENUINE 
TUDOR HOUSE, 
with a wealth of old oak, leaded 
casements, etc. Ss00ft. up. Lovely 
views. Co.’s water, electric light, 
central heating and certified drain- 
age. Three reception, six bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen and _ offices. 
Stables, loose boxes, garage,cottage, 
all with water and electric light. 
WELL LAID-OUT GARDENS 
AND LAWNS, kitchen garden, 
coppice and pastureland; in all 

about 


30 ACRES. 

FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, 
including all fixtures and fittings 
and crops. No valuations. 
Recommended by wk (L ‘4 Dd, 

62-64, Brompton Road, 8.W. 





SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
HIGH POSITION WITH FINE VIEWS. 
Excellent facilities to and from Liverpool, Manchester, Shrewsbury and Chester. 


BORDERS 


GOOD HUNTING CENTRE. NEAR GOLF, 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE, 
containing 
LOUNGE HA TWO ye ETC. 
BILLIARD ROOM, GOOD STABLIN( 
THREE RECEPTION ROOMS, SMAL me FARMERY, 
TWELVE TO FOURTEEN GARAGE, 
BEDROOMS, ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


BEAUTIFULLY TIMBERED GARDENS, two tennis courts, kitchen garden and 
parklands ; in all about 


EIGHT ACRES. 


FOR SALE.—HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, 


Brompton Road, 8.W.1 








SURROUNDED BY DELIGHTFUL 


SURREY COMMON 


Amidst beautiful country within easy reach of Bookham, Leatherhead and Guildford. 


CHARMING OLD-FASHIONED 
HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


Well back from road, beautifully built and fitted. 


Hall, three reception rooms, seven bedrooms, 


GARAGE. 
CO.’S WATER. 


bathroom, usual offices. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT AVAILABLE. 


The garden is one of the finest in the district and displayed to the very best 
advantage, tennis and other lawns, orchard, herbaceous border, kitchen garden, etc. 


in all about 
FOUR ACRES. 
REASONABLE PRICE. 


Inspected and strongly recommended.—HARRODS (LD.), 62-64, Brompton Road, 
. eB 
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F. R. WIson, F.S.1. 
A. J. SOUTHERN, F.A.1. 


WILSON & CO. | 


Telephone 
14, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Grosvenor 1440 (two lines) 


DIRECTION OF CAPT. H. P. HOLT, M.P. 
WILTSHIRE 


CLOSE TO CHIPPENHAM, AND UNDER TWO HOURS FROM LONDON BY EXPRESS TRAINS. 








BY 


IN THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT’S AND AVON VALE HUNTS. 
PROPERTY, KNOWN AS 


THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE VALUABLE AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL 


THE LACKHAM ESTATE 


a : 
THE FOLLY, LACOCK, 
TH CENTURY HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE, 

with oak beams, panelling, and old fireplaces, stone slab roof. 


TWO SITTING ROOMS. 
THREE BEDROOMS. 


ROWDEN LODGE, CHIPPENHAM, 


CHARMING MODERN HOUSE, 
reception rooms, eight bedrooms, bathroom. 
TELEPHONE. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD PROPERTY. 


MAIN WATER. 
GARAGE FOR TWO CARS. 
ONE OR SEVEN ACRES. 


with hall, three 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
STABLING FOR FOUR. 
NICELY TIMBERED GARDENS. 


ONE OR FIVE ACRES. 


INCLUDED IN THE SALE IS 
BUILDING LAND AT CHIPPENHAM, VALUABLE ACCOM- 


PART OF THE VILLAGES OF LACOCK AND NOTTON, 
BUSINESS PREMISES, AND 30 COTTAGES, MODATION LAND. 
NUMEROUS SMALL HOLDINGS, FARMS SUITABLE FOR GENTLEMAN’S OCCUPATION, 


FAMOUS AVON VALE 


VALUABLE DAIRY FARMS IN THE 
SOME WITH VERY FINE OLD STONE HOUSES OF CHARACTER, STANDING RIGHT AWAY FROM THE ROAD, AND 
CAPABLE OF CONVERSION INTO HUNTING BOXES. 
INCLUDING 
NEW END FARM .. . 180 ACRES. 
NOTTON FARM .. 80 ACRES. 
60 ACRES. 


280 ACRES. 
NAISH HILL FARM 


190 ACRES. 


SHOWELL FARM .. 
150 ACRES. 


ROWDEN FARM 
MILBOURN FARM 


GREAT NOTTON FARM, 
LACOCK, 


SHOWELL FARM, 
CHIPPENHAM, 


ROWDEN FARM, 


CHIPPENHAM. 
RENT ROLL ABOUT 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
£3,000 PER ANNUM. 


1,000 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, AND PRACTICALLY FREE OF TITHE. 


TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE BY AUCTION 


(UNLESS PREVIOUSLY DISPOSED OF PRIVATELY) IN 40 LOTS, AT CHIPPENHAM, IN MARCH NEXT. 
ticulars can be obtained from 





Solicitors, Messrs. SLAUGHTER & MAY, 18 Austin Friars, London, E.C.—Illustrated par 
Auctioneers, Messrs. WILSON & Co., 14 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
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Telephone : 


Qrosvenor 2260 (2 lines). 


COL i NS & COLLI NS 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, 


LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


GROSVENOR 


SQUARE, Was. 





UNDER 


50 MILES 


OF 


LONDON 


Main line; splendid train service to London and all parts of England; good sporting district. 


OLD RED BRICK QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE. 


Situated on the top of a hill, facing west, commanding extensive views. 


’ 


, 


Sixteen bed and dressing rooms, four bathrooms, fine hall, four reception rooms ; 


HUNTING. 


central heating, 


HEAVILY TIMBERED PARKLANDS, 


in all just under 


100 ACRES. 
SHOOTING. 


Personally inspected by the Owner’s Agents, Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. 


FOR SALE, 
(Folio 14,832.) 





FREEHOLD. 


a 


modern sanitation, good water supply ; four cottages, lake ; fine old trees. 








COS WATER. 


EXCELLENT GARAGE FOR TWO CARS WITH PIT. 


BERKS 


FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT ; ONE HOUR TOWN. 


WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE. 


Panelled hall, three reception rooms, ten bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, capital 


MAIN DRAINS, 


domestic offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


CHARMING GARDENS AND GROUNDS, 


well timbered, and including rose garden, herbaceous borders, shady lawns and walks, 
pergola, walled fruit and kitchen garden, good tennis lawn, etc.; in all about 


FIVE ACRES. 


SALE, FREEHOLD. 


FIG AND GLASSHOUSES. 


Inspected and recommended by Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. (Folio 15,101.) 





HUNTING 


NORTHANTS 


WITH THE 


PYTCHLEY. 


FINE OLD MANOR HOUSE. 


Three reception rooms, billiard room, thirteen bedrooms, two bathrooms, ample 


CENTRAL HEATING, 


GARAGE, STABLING FOR 20 HORSES. BOTHY. GARDENER’S COTTAGE. 


domestic offices. 


WELL-TIMBERED PARK, 


HANDSOME STAIRCASE. 


gardens, tennis court, spinneys and old pasture; about 


Photos of Messrs. COLLINS & COLLINS. 


33 ACRES. 


TO BE SOLD, FREEHOLD. 


(Folio 15,047.) 








COLLINS & COLLINS, OFFICES: 37, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
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DUNCAN B. GRAY 


& PARTNERS 


LONDON - 129, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1. 
Head Offices { LEICESTER 4, HORSEFAIR STREET. 
YORK - - 384, CONEY STREET. 


*Phones : Grosvenor 2353, 2354 and 2792. Leicester, Central 5097. 
Brancues: Horsham, Swindon, Salisbury, Sturminster Newton, Gillingham, Sherborne and Blandford. 


York 3347. 





















AN UNRIVALLED POSITION 


WITH VIEWS OF 50 MILES. 





HROPSHIRE. This interesting brick-built 
HOUSE, completed in 1686, stands high in the 
centre of a park, and has accommodation of thirteen bed 
and dressing, three bath, four reception rooms ; electric 
light, central heating, unfailing water supply, fire hydrants ; 
garages, stabling for five, four cottages. The whole 
Property in first-class order throughout. FOR SALE 
WITH 312 ACRES (or with less land), Shooting, fishing, 
hunting. Very reasonable price.—Inspected by DUNCAN 
B. Gray & PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, London, W, 1, 
(2588.) 





KAST GRINSTEAD 


Within easy reach of the town and station. 





ee tA 
LD SUSSEX FARMHOUSE, with oak 
yeams and chimney corner; five bedrooms, box- 
room, bath, separate w.c., two reception, usual offices, 
outbuildings, excellent paddock, ten acres, ideal for 
poultry ; sandrock subsoil. Vacant possession, PRICE 
of FREEHOLD, £2,650 (additional land and cottages 
available).—Sole Agents, TURNER, RUDGE & TURNER, 
East Grinstead (Tel. 70), and DUNCAN B. GRAY and 
PARTNERS, 129, Mount Street, W.1. (4012.) 








; SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 





ENT (two miles from a station, with fast trains to 

London).—Brick built, oak beams, oak staircase; 
three reception, eight bedrooms, bathroom; garage, 
stabling. 


FOR SALE WITH FOUR ACRES, 
PRICE £3,250. 


Inspected by DUNCAN B, GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 
Street, W. 1. 1 





GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


COMFORTABLE GEORGIAN HOUSE, 
_ standing 425ft. above sea level, in a good state of 
pepair. 


Accommodation ; Hall, three reception, two bathrooms, 
eleven bedrooms. 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 
Lodge. Stabling. Two cottages. 
FOR SALE WITH’ EIGHT-AND-A-HALF 
ACRES. 


Inspected by DUNCAN B, GRAY & PARTNERS, 129. 
Mount Street, London, W.1. (377.) 





UNDENIABLY ONE OF THE BEST BUILT AND 
MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSES IN THE MARKET. 





T. UP, on the hills above the Thames ; 

O one-and-a-half miles from station. Accommoda- 

tion: Three reception, ten bed, two bathrooms; main 

water, electric light, central heating ; two garages, cottage, 
stabling ; very beautiful grounds and woods. 


EIGHTEEN ACRES. 
FOR SALE AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


INSPECTED BY Duncan B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 
129, Mount Street, W.1, (1924.) 








UEEN ANNE COTTAGE (28 miles S.W. of 
London).—Three sitting, five bedrooms, bath- 
room; garage; electric light and gas available. 


Exceptionally delightful gardens planted with rare 
shrubs. 
FOR SALE, 
Price, etc., obtained from the Sole Agents, who have 


inspected. DUNCAN B. GRAY & PARTNERS, 129, Mount 
Street, W.1. (3972.) 











MESSRS. CRONK 

“1 ESTATE AGENTS AND SURVEYORS, 

KENT HOUSE, 1B, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
5.W. 1, and SEVENOAKS, KENT. 

Established 1845. Telephones, 1195 Regent; 4 Sevenoaks. 



























EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
to LET, in one of the most beautiful parts of Kent. 
Contains, on two floors, eight bed and three reception 
rooms, detached block of garage, stabling and chauffeur’s 
accommodation ; four acres of attractive grounds, tennis 
and other lawns; Company’s water, acetylene gas, hot 
water supply. On lease, 7, 14 or 21 years, at £250 per 
annum. (8176.) 


ICTURESQUE COUNTRY R 
P to 4 ers. close to charming IE DENSE 
oaks, on high ground, commanding lovely views. In 
excellent repair, having fourteen bedrooms, four reception 
rooms ; central heating, water and gas; beautiful old 
gardens and paddocks; several cottages; in all about 
40 acres. (10,197.) 


HILDENBOROUGH. 
Having extensive views over beautifully wooded landscape, 
WELL-PLANNED AND A 
: RESIDENCE of five bed and two TUGACTIVE 
Co.’s water, electric light and telephone; charming 
gardens and hard tennis court ; half-an-acre in all (more 


land available). 
PRICE £8,750. (10,198.) 

















Telephone : F D I BBE | i & CO And at 
Oxted 240. » “4 be | F. A ° I ° Sevenoaks, Kent. 


AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, OXTED, SURREY 








oe aE 


XTED AND LIMPSFIELD.—This lovely modern 

HOUSE is one of the best in the district ; five bed- 
100ms, three reception rooms, tiled cloakroom, fitted 
lavatory basins; oak staircase ; double garage ; tennis 
lawn, garden of 

ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 

Central heating, Co.’s gas. water, electricity, main drainage, 
gravel soil, facing south. 


Half-a-mile Oxted Station. One mile golf. 


Further particulars F. D. Inpett & Co., F.A.L., 
Oxted, Surrey. 





CRIPPENDEN MANOR FARM, 
COWDEN, KENT. 

MESSRS. F. D. IBBETT & CO., F.A.I. 
have received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION 
early in March (unless previously disposed of) this 
ATTRACTIVE SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL 

ESTATE of about 
170 ACRES, 
including excellent farmbuildings and a pair of charming 
cottages. 

Full details from F. D. Ippert & Co., F.A.I., Oxted, 

Surrey. 





BOMBERS FARM, 
LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 
MESSRS. F. D. IBBETT & CO., F.A.I. 
have received instructions to offer for SALE by AUCTION 


early in March this 
VALUABLE DAIRY FARM of about 


105 ACRES, 

including the delightful oak-beamed farmhouse, cottage 
and outbuildings. 

Full details from F. D. Ipperr & Co., F.A.1., Oxted, 





Surrey. 














LAND, ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 












WantTeo TO PURCHASE, a HOUSE of character 

(Tudor, Queen Anne or Georgian), containing some 20 
bedrooms, together with shooting over 3,000 or 4,000 acres. 
Eastern Counties or Hampshire.—Particulars to “ 1. D. K.,” 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, 
London, W. 1. 





waarrso TO PURCHASE (within 25 miles of 

London), a first-class small COUNTRY PROPERTY, 
with three reception rooms, and say, twelve bedrooms, 
three or four bathrooms, and all modern conveniences ; with 
cottage or cottages; good grounds. Must be near a good 
golf course.—Particulars to ‘“*H. N. H.,” Messrs. KNIGHT, 
FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W. 1. 





URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Within the Banbury, Towcester, Buckingham, Bicester area. 
ENTLEMAN’S FARMING. ESTATE, 
200 TO 350 ACRES, 

chiefly good grassland, suitable for a pedigree herd. Superior 
Residence (away from the road), containing nine to twelve 
bedrooms and two bathrooms; good buildings for stock, 
and two or three cottages. A Property that has been well 
maintained is what is required.—Full details to Messrs. 
Comtins & COLLINS, 37, South Audley Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W. 1. 


URGENTLY WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
WITHIN A RADIUS OF TEN MILES FROM WARE. 


ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
fitted with up-to-date conveniences, and containing 
fourteen to sixteen bedrooms and three to four bathrooms. 
PARKLANDS OF 100 TO 250 ACRES. 
Full particulars should be sent to Messrs. COLLINS and 
CoLLins, 37, South Audley Street, London, W. 1. 





ANTED TO PURCHASE (in the Home Counties), 

a Georgian or Queen Anne style HOUSE, containing 

about 20 bedrooms, with home farm about 200 acres pasture- 

land. Must be of limestone or chalk.—Send full particulars 

to Box 350, STEELE’S ADVERTISING SERVICE, Ltp., Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 





RENT ON 

LEASE moderate sized COUNTRY HOUSE with 1,000 

to 3,000 acres of good shooting, in the Midlands or Cotswolds 

preferred.—Send particulars rental and bag for the last two 

. three years to H. St, MAUR, 15, Moscow Court, Bayswater, 
wee 


APOYERT'SER REQUIRES TO 





ANTED TO RENT, Unfurnished on Lease, an old 
COUNTRY HOUSE, condition immaterial; four 
reception rooms, about ten bedrooms ; up to twelve acres of 
land ; garage and stabling essential ; Bucks, Oxford, Warwick 
shire, Worcestershire or Cotswold country preferred. Posses- 
sion at Lady Day.—Full particulars and photograph to JOLLY 
and Son, LTpD., Estate Agents, Bath. 
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| Telaphone : Grosvenor 1671 DIBBLIN & SMITH SURVEYORS AND 
te 2 lines.) AUCTIONEERS. 
a (R. F. W. THAKE, F.S.I., F.A.I., and M. PAGINTON.) 
7 Estate Offices, 106, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
es 
) < IN THE CREAM 
BANBURY NORFOLK OF THE 
RAFTO 
TWO MILES FROM THE STATION, HIGH UP, AND SMALL re ESTATE GRAFTON HUNT 
IN A FIRST-RATE HUNTING DISTRICT. 
NE OF THE MOST DELIGHTFUL AN 
530 ACRES, ONFetiecriy Rourerrp suai . 
A VERY ATTRACTIVE PROPERTY, in INCLUDING BROAD OF 124 ACRES, RESIDENTIAL, HUNTING AND AGRICULTURAL 
faultless order, has recently become available, with good wildfow] shooting. ESTATES 
and is sineie ‘kai. ue 26 ei elie IN SOUTH NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, extending to about 
OFFERED AT A MODERATE PRICE. Dae ane 230 ACRES. 
TWO HALLS. FIVE RECEPTION. “TTT R aw . 
HALL. THREE RECEPTION. TWELVE BEDROOMS. | FIFTEEN BED AND DRESSING ROOMS. ‘THREE | CAN BE ACQUIRED AT A VERY REASONABLE 
1 a1) r 1 BATHS. an 
THREE BATHS. The Property includes an exceedingly well-appointed 
: ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. modern House in the QUEEN ANNE STYLE, containing 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. CENTRAL HEATING. CERTIFIED WATER hall, four reception, toot bet and dressing rooms, 
P our baths, 
STABLING FOR SIX. FARMERY. SEVERAL COTTAGES. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING, OWN LIGHTING. 
MODEL HUNTER STABLING 
TUE 2 yARMTE EXCELLENT MIXED SHOOTING , 
FIVE COTTAGES. FARMERY. paar Lodge, SEVEN COTTAGES, bothy, laundry, home 
farm with two sets of buildings. 
ADDITIONAL SPORTING OVER 1,000 
60 ACRES ACRES IT IS CONFIDENTLY ASSERTED THAT UPWARDS 
OF £10,000 HAS BEEN SPENT UPON THIS PRO- 
OF RICH OLD PASTURE. ADJOINING RENTED BY VENDOR. PERTY IN ea. pied THE PAST 
Personally recommended by the Sole Agents, DIBBLIN Illustrated particulars with plan (in course of prepara- 
Particulars from DIBBLIN & SMITH, who have per- and SMITH, 106, Mount Street, W.1, from whom full tion) can be had from the Sole Agents, DiBBLIN & SMITH, 
sonally inspected, 106, Mount Street, W. 1. particulars can be obtained. 106, Mount Street, W. 1. 
x ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ | ’ ar 4) ‘ 
WENVOE CASTLE, GLAMORGAN kt MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
OR SALE, WITH THE GROUNDS OF ABOUT 20 ACRES AND ADJOINING AGRICULTURAL LAND TO (Established over a Century.) 
SUIT INTENDING PURCHASER, ~ BOTHY AND MARRIED QUARTERS. LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS, CHELTENHAM 
7 au ‘ auT yr r rh Al TT ‘ Th Tas > r r ‘ pT > soneq rT. + 2 uk - “4 eo, ut AM, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND DRAINAGE. PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY. VACANT POSSESSION:  ‘elegrams: “ Gillings, Cheltenham,” Telephone 2129 
SHOOTING OVER ABOUT 1,200 ACRES COULD BE ARRANGED, —_—_—- 
SOME OF THE ADJOINING LAND WOULD PROVIDE A FINE GOLF COURSE. inate ae ee =. saan ooterion 
ie a P . : P . _ JHELTE } AN THE ESTE COUNTIES 
Wenvoe Castle is situated three miles from Barry and six miles from Cardiff and well off the main road ; Wenvoe Station , SENT r wane ” 
(Great Western Ry.) one mile ; frequent ’bus service to Cardiff and Barry. WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Apply C. D. THompsoN, The Estate Office, Wenvoe, Cardiff. P 2 
SHETLAND FOR HOLIDAYS. 
WHATLEY, HILL & CO. 
AGENTS for COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES. 
lil, : 
; 4 tdit qe tefl da 
3 4 . 
| 
~— 4 HE MANOR HOUSE, Burravoe, South Yell, to 
_ &§ IGH UP ON THE CHILTERN HILLS (three. | J, he Hit; Furmished: tor Seaton or on Lage, with splendid AV OTSWOLD GOUNTRY, (within two miles of 
3 H and-a-half miles from Beaconsfield).—A small | ang motor launch: also shootings over Estate, de CHELTENHAM).—To be SOLD, a most attractive 
€ COUNTRY ESTATE in perfect order throughout ; south |‘ NOCOF MSURCH ; 8180 SHOOUINGS Over Karate. small ESTATE on the Cotewala Bill side of this charming 
4 spect, i views ; long carriage drive with lodge. The ei , ie town. The above perfectly appointed Residence approachec 
; an contain. sitting hall, drawing room, dining room, THE MANOR HO Ui! E (wire le sory mine adjoining by a carriage drive. Four reception rooms, thirteen bed and 
{ study and large billiard room, five large bedrooms, three J cong ee = cD ‘i bony 4 iitional be pti Ing a dressing rooms, three bathrooms, ; electric light, central 
‘ 4 good dressing rooms, five secondary bedrooms; the ng tas gy ee , + ° POW ra ett + . ed- heating, modern drainage ; beautiful grounds ; two cottages, 
4 principal bedroom and dressing room are self-contained J copvantys’ pocorn T be 3 wp Beds win. nme Ray first-rate stabling with ten boxes, ample garage accommoda- 
é with bathroom, ete.; second bathroom, ample w.c.’s, private pier. Santiameoe. sli co ans comte on ~~ tion, Admirably positioned for hunting, polo, and golf. 
2 well-arranged offices; all modern fittings, nee lelearenh sad gleainae pe veg ay, etc.; convenient post, [Apply Messrs. YOUNG & GILLING, Estate Agents, Chel- 
a electric light, central heating, separate hot water supply. Ww iveeure ae ane enham. ¥ Ae i ae 
X The reception rooms are a = oak. = Apply Warr & CUMINE, Advocates, Aberdeen. aii ‘ ig 
. are surrounded by a high wall and are a special feature aT] . . " 
L 4 of the property. Model farmery suitable for a pedigree HAMPSHIRE AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES MESSRS. YOUNG & GILLING 
& herd with all the necessary buildings, stables, garages, includin (Established over a Century.) gt 
3 eight cottages ; about 54 acres of land, and more available e as LAND AND ESTATE AGEN 8 ( HELT ENHAM. 
Ps if required. For SALE Seepage 5 ie — ee SOUTHAMPTON AND NEW FOREST DISTRICTS Telegrams: “* Gillings, Cheltenham. Telephone 2129 
a appeal to anyone requiring a Country House ready to 
, ¥ move into and within easy daily reach of London,—Full WALLER & KING, F.A.I., 
ae details from the Agents, ESTATE AGENTS, BucKS (near station ; London oe Si on. shove 
¥ , ° _ ‘ , sea level).—To be LET, COUNTRY HOUSE, in excel- 
; ‘ uh a. 2 rigs Poem oes $.W.1 THE AUCTION MART, SOUTHAMPTON. lent order ; seven bed, three reception ; gas, water ; garage ; 
Es 24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 5.W.1. Business Established over 100 years. garden and meadow ; six-and-a-half acres. Rent on Lease, 
e £125.—Messrs, Kina & CHASEMORE, Land Agents, Horsham. 
ak 
; BURLEY 
THE MOST DELIGHTFUL PART OF 
i THE NEW FOREST. 
I, FOR IMMEDIATE SALE PRIVATELY, 
—_ THIS QUEEN ANNE DESIGN RESIDENCE, 
ee 
™ efficiently built about 30 years ago, and designed for modern comfort and labour savinz 
ing 
oe THREE RECEPTION, PANELLED LOUNGE HALL, SIX PRINCI- 
lars PAL BED AND DRESSING AND FIVE SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 
folk GOOD OFFICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
aN ON AN IDEAL SITE. 
vo Principal rooms and terraced gardens have south aspect, and from them ONE SEES 
ain THROUGH A CLEARING CUT THROUGH THE WOODLANDS A LONG STRE r¢ H 
er, OF FOREST COUNTRY WITH THE ISLE OF WIGHT HILLS IN THE FAR BACK- 
GROUND. 





(at the purchaser’s desire) of pretty woodlands, grasslands and heathlands may be had, 


GARAGE, STABLING with living rooms, and GARDENER’S COTTAGE in keeping 
with the architecture of the House, 


Highly recommended by the Sole Agents, WOOLLEY: & WALLIS, Salisbury. 


UP TO 70 ACRES 
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BOURNEMOUTH : 
JOHN FOX, F.A.I 
ERNEST FOX, -» FAL. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 








FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS, BOURNEMOUTH. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, P.A.S.I. 
Telegrams: 

‘“* Homefinder,’”’ Bournemouth. 





ON THE SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


OCCUPYING A UNIQUE POSITION WITH A 





FRONTAGE OF ABOUT _100FT. TO THE CLIFF. 


7 

— BE SOLD, this very 
attractive and perfectly 

appointed Freehold MARINE 

RESIDENCE, facing due south 

and commanding wonderful views. 

Twelve bed and dressing rooms 
three bathrooms, principal and 
secondary staircases, magnificent 
oak-panelled and galleried hall, 
four reception rooms, loggia, com- 
plete domestic offices. 

Central heating, electric lighting, 
Company’s gas and water, main 
drainage, telephone. 

COTTAGE. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 
The charming pleasure grounds 

are well laid out and extend to the 
cliff edge; they comprise rose 
garden, grass terrace, tennis and 
croquet lawns, kitchen gardens, 
etc, ; the whole being about 
FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER 


f us. 


Price and full particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





DORSE'T 

In a perfect setting amidst pines and heather, and com- 
manding extensive views of the Purbeck Hills and Dorset 
Lakelands. ‘ ; 
O BE SOLD, this exceptionally attractive an 
artistic Freehold COUNTRY RESIDENCE, con- 
taining four bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, 
loggia, entrance hall, kitchen and offices ; private electric 
lighting plant; garage, workshop, | The tastefully laid- 
out pleasure gardens and grounds include crazy paving 
and terrace walks, rose arbours, lily pond, fruit and 

vegetable gardens, etc.; the whole extending to about 

THREE ACRES, 

REDUCED PRICE, £2,400, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








DORSET 
Two miles from Bridport Railway Station on the G.W. Ry., 
ten miles from Lyme Regis. 

O BE SOLD, this exceptionally attractive and 
Bi conveniently placed Freehold PROPERTY, including 
a well-built modern Residence, built of Purbeck stone, 
standing on high ground and having south aspect ; nine 
bedrooms, bathroom, three reception rooms, excellent 
domestic offices ; private electric light plant, Company’s 
water; garage for two cars, stabling, cottage ; matured 
gardens and grounds, paddock, fertile pasture and arable 
lands ; the whole extends to an area of about 

34 ACRES, 
PRICE £5,750, FREEHOLD. 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





NEW MILTON, HANTS 
Three minutes’ walk from station on main line of the 
Southern Railway. 
TH" ATTRACTIVE MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE pleasantly situated in a good 
residential neighbourhood, and containing six bedrooms, 
bathroom, three reception rooms, kitchen and complete 
offices ; Company’s gas and water, main drainage, tele- 
phone ; garage ; south aspect. 
FULLY MATURED GARDENS, nicely laid out with 
flower beds, shrubberies, herbaceous growths, full-sized 
tennis lawn ; the whole extends to about HALF-AN-ACRE, 


PRICE £2,700, FREEHOLD 


(OR NEAR OFFER). 
Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 








IN THE HEART OF THE 


Al 1c 
NEW FOREST 

Five minutes from a main line station and close to the 

popular eighteen-hole Brockenhurst Golf Course. 
F ALE, this exceptionally attractive Freehold 

RESIDENCE, nicely situated and in perfect order 
throughout ; six bedrooms, bathroom, three reception 
rooms, excellent offices ; garage for two cars; petrol gas 
lighting, Company’s water, main drainage, telephone. The 
gardens, which are nicely planted and tastefully arranged 
with well-grown oaks and excellent productive kitchen 
garden, etc., cover in all an area of about THREE- 
QUARTERS OF AN ACRE. PRICE £4,200, FREE- 
HOLD.—Particulars of the Agents, Fox & Sons, Land 
Agents, Bournemouth. 








DORSET 
Eight miles from Bournemouth; two miles from an 
eighteen-hole golf course. 

O BE SOLD, the above exceedingly attractive 
T well-built modern FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, 
containing four bedrooms, bathroom, three reception 
rooms, kitchen and offices; Company's gas and water ; 
garage; well-matured grounds planted with choice 
shrubs; lawns, kitchen garden and orchard, the whole 
extending to about 

HALF-AN-ACRE. 


PRICE £1,600, FREEHOLD. 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





A GREATLY 


AT 
IN A FAVOURITE 


REDUCED PRICE. 
PART OF DORSET 


One mile from a main line station, two miles from a popular golf course. 





OR SALE, this exceedingly 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTY, with substan- 
tially built RESIDENCE in excel- 
lent order throughout, containing 
fifteen bed and dressing rooms, 
three bathrooms, three reception 
rooms, lounge hall, billiard room, 
complete domestic offices. 

Private electric light plant. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
COMPANY’S WATER. 

Excellent stabling with three rooms 
over, garage, entrance lodge, small 
farmery. Beautifully timbered and 
park-like grounds, including tennis 
and croquet lawns, shrubberies, 
shady walks, walled kitchen garden 
and enclosures of pastureland ; the 
whole comprising about 


20 ACRES. 
PRICE £8,500, FREEHOLD. 


An additional twelve-and-a-half acres can be purchased if required. 


Particulars of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





ON .THE 





SURREY AND 





SUSSEX BORDERS 





Seven miles from Horsham; ten miles from Guildford. 








Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 


SOLD, this inter- 
esting old-fashioned Freehold 
RESIDENCE (mainly Tudor, but 
partly Georgian), standing 250ft. 
above sea level and containing 


Ten good bedrooms, three attic 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, large 
hall, measuring 30ft. square, open 
to roof, with gallery surround, four 
excellent reception rooms, kitchen 
and complete offices. 


Stabling, garage for three cars, 
cottage, useful outbuildings. 


Delightful gardens and grounds, 
including lawns, tennis court, 
shrubbery, partly walled kitchen 
garden, large paddock ; the whole 
comprising about 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
PRICE £4,000, FREEHOLD 





t 













SOU1LH HAMPSHIRE 


Occupying a charming position on the sea front, with 
uninterrupted views of the Solent. 

7? BE SOLD, this very attractive, well-built 

modern Freehold RESIDENCE, containing five 

bedrooms, bathroom, two reception rooms, pretty hall, 

loggia, complete domestic offices; full south aspect ; 

garage ; Company’s gas and water, main drainage ; large 


garden. price £3,000, FREEHOLD, 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, BOURNEMOUTH (SEVEN OFFICES) ; AND SOUTHAMPTON. 





iRise a aie hi nie tes ceil 
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MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032 & 1033. 








BEAUTIFUL CHILTERN HILLS 


50 MINUTES LONDON, 


CHARMING MINIATURE 
MANOR HOUSE. 


ADJOINING FAMOUS GOLF 
COURSE, 
GLORIOUS VIEWS. 


Ten bed and dressing rooms. 
Two bathrooms. 
Three reception rooms. 


ELECTRIC 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
COlS WATER. 

TWO GARAGES. COTTAGE, 


LIGHT. 


LOVELY GARDENS and WOODS 


in all 
22 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
Inspected and highly recommended by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 





as above. 








RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 








NAPE, WADHURST.—To be ae on Lease, in the 
most ‘beautiful part of Sussex, 400ft. above sea, on 
sandstone rock ; London one hour main line, Tunbridge Wells 
seven miles. Dating from 1600, enlarged 1895; with all 
modern conveniences; four reception, eleven bed, three 
bathrooms ; electric light, Company’s water, central heating, 
lodge and two sets of living rooms, garage and stabling. 
Old Baronial Hall, with fine timbers; matured gardens ; 
glorious views; shooting over 173 acres, including several 
woods. 
Apply to usual Agents or the Owners, BARHAM ESTATES, 
Ltp., 12, Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C, 2. 





HARRIE STACEY & SON 
ESTATE AGENTS & AUCTIONEERS, 
RE i L, REIGATE AND WALTON HEATH, 
RREY. ’Phone: Redhill 631 (3 lines). 





TO BE 


WALTON HEATH 


LET, 


On the golf links ; delightful position, facing south and 
west. 
A COMFORTABLE OLD-FASHIONED 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 
restored and up to date, 
NINE BED, TWO BATH, THREE RECEPTION. 


PRETTY OLD GARDEN. 
AMPLE GARAGE AND STABLING. 
COTTAGE. 
PREMIUM FOR LEASE (TWELVE YEARS). 


Apply as above. 


OETZMANN & CO., LTD. 
ESTATE AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS & V eM ERS, 
125, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 








[NA FAVOURITE PART OF SURREY, half-a- 


mile from station and with all conveniences.—For 
SALE at a moderate figure. 
gardens with tennis lawn ; six beds, three reception, bath- 
room and offices; stabling and garage. 


Particulars from OETZMANN & Co., as above. 


Secluded and well laid out 














TO BE SOLD, 
SOUTH DEVON COAST. 





XCEPTIONALLY WELL BUILT OF STONE, 


150ft. above sea level ; fine sea and river views ; seven 
miles from Torquay on G. W. Ry. main line ; south aspect, 
sheltered from north and east; four reception, eight bed- 
rooms, dressing room, full-size 'pilliard room; greenhouses, 
vine ry, entrance lodge and drive ; coach-house and stables ; 
lawn, ‘kite hen and fruit gardens; near eighteen-hole golf 
course. -Rospt. Frost & Son, F.A.I., Estate Agents, Teign- 
mouth. 


SURIVENHAM (Wiltshire).—Pretty detached RESI- 
DENCE ; three reception, five bedrooms, bath (h. and c.), 

billiard room ; garage; electric fitted, own plant ; large garden, 

lawn, gree nhouse ; usual offices ; centre church, post office, 
‘bus, Rates £8 "per annum, Price £1,800.— McHuau, 
* Redville,”” Swindon. 


SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


SCOTTISH SHOOTINGS AND FISHINGS. 


TH E SCOTTISH REGISTER of above (illus- 
trated) FOR 1927 is now ready, and may be had by 
tee note of requirements and 1/— to cover postages, 











WALKER, FRASER. & STEELE, 
ESTATE AGENTS, 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 














BERRYMAN & GILKES 


2, HANS ROAD, BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W. 3. 
(Tel. : Sloane 2141 and 2142.) 








TH! ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESI- 

DENCE, part Elizabethan and part modern, situate 
within easy reach of Hertford and Bishops Stortford, in 
beautiful country, and containing three reception rooms, 


five bedrooms, bathroom, and usual offices; garage and 
outbuildings ; charming garden, tennis, paddock and wood- 
land ; in all about FOUR ACRES. 


CRISPS 


ESTATE AGENCY 


BATH. 
ILTS (near Mestienenaihh. Delightfully situate de- 


tached RESIDENCE; three reception, five bed and 
dressing rooms; one acre walled-in garden, tennis lawn. 


Possession. £2,000, or nearest offer. 
W's (near Devizes).—Charming old-fashioned 
VICARAGE ; three reception rooms, six bedrooms, 


bathroom (h. and ¢.), kitchen and offices ; 
Possession, £2,000, or near. 


one acre grounds. 


XIVth 
palidock, six 


century 
acres ; 


Detached 
and 


ey (six miies from). 
RESIDENCE; orchard 


garage. Possession. £1,850. 
OUNTRY RESIDENCES. . Warminster, £750° 
£1,000; near Southampton, £1, New Milton 
Hants, £500 : Fordingbridge, Hants, tia 356 : Malmesbury’ 
£1,050; S. Devon, £420; Sidmouth, £1, 800 ; Bruton’ 


£1,900; Barton-on-Sea, £1,550 ; Gillingham, Dorset, £1,400 * 
Wimborne, £1,200; Yeovil (near), £1,500; Glastonbury’ 
£475; Blandford, Dorset, £350; Bridgwater (near), £200° 
Many others. Lists gratis. 

Estate Offices, Abbey Chambers, 


Bath. ‘Phone 906. 





three recep- 
charming 


FEL! XSTOWE.—Attractive RESIDENCE ; 


t on, eight bedrooms ; all modern convenience 8: 


situation. For SALE by AUCTION, February 22nd (unless 
previously disposed of).—Particulars of A. C. GRIMWADE, 
F.A.1., Hadleigh, Suffolk. 














PRICE, FREEHOLD, £2,750. 
(TOTNES).—Detached  stone- 


OUTH. DEVON 
built RESID YENCE facing south, close River Dart, 
station, churches, ete.; containing on two floors, three 
reception, five bed, bath, boxroom; Co.’s water, gas; 
stabling, garage ; gardens ; in all three-quarters of an acre. 
Possession. Price, Freehold, £2,000.—Apply CUMING, Grey- 
thorne, Brixham. 





FURNISHED HOUSE 
TO LET 





O LET, Furnished, a RESIDENCE of distinction, 
Sg beautifully furnished in massive oak and inlaid rosewood, 
ete.; elaborate grounds; near Ascot. Terms 20 guineas 
weekly.—BLUNDELL’S, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 24, 
Market Street, Watford. ’Phone, 1522. 


LAND. ESTATES 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES 
WANTED 


ULL PRICE given for an ESTATE of 2,000 to 3,000 

acres with really good covert shooting, within about 

100 miles of London. An old period Mansion that requires 

re aa preferred ; will inspect at once.—Full details to 
°C. W. B.,” SGh, Maddox Street, W. 1. 


ANTED :D TO PURCHASE.—Mr. N., who at 
present owns a large landed estate ta Varkgshire, is 
desirous of changing his Residence for something more suitable 
to his requirements; a good MANSION HOUSE with not 
less than 20 bedrooms is required ; South Yorkshire preferred 
but anywhere where there is good shooting and fishing will 
do so long as it is within Yorkshire ; lake an attraction ; not 
less than 1,000 acres and up to 4,000 acres considered. Price 
dependent upon return from farms, state of repair, and whether 
any architectural value in mansion.—Particulars to“ J.T.N.," 
c/o JOHN D, Woop & Co,, 6, Mount Street, W. 1. 
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Telephone: Regent 7500. 


Telegrams 
** Selaniet, Piccy, London.” 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


(For continuation of advertisements see pages vi. and viii.) 








Wimbledon 
Branches | *Phone 80 


*’Phone 2727 





Feb. 5th, 1927. 









KENT 
Only fifteen miles out with excellent service to City and West End, and enjoying 
a delightfully rural position. 


FINE OLD “PERIOD” RESIDENCE, retaining the characteris- 
A tics and atmosphere only obtainable by generations of maturity, yet enjoying 
all the modern comforts and conveniences for economic upkeep. Environed by 
exquisite and most fascinating old-world pleasaunces, adorned by a wealth of 
cedar and other stately timber, a glorious stretch of woodlands, lime avenues and 
valuable parklands ; in all some 


60 ACRES. 


The HOUSE contains (on two floors) the following accommodation: Fifteen 
bedrooms, three bathrooms, music room, three reception rooms, servants’ hall, etc. 
Two long winding drives, lodge, garage, suite of rooms, farmery, etc. 

The long Lease, held at a purely nominal rent, FOR DISPOSAL,—Series 
of photos at Offices.—Inspected and strongly recommended by 

HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (K 29,208.) 





INA FAVOURITE SPOT CLOSE TO 
SWINLEY FOREST AND SUNNINGDALE 


GOLF LINKS COMMANDING MAGNIFICENT VIEWS OF CHOBHAM RIDGES, 


FOR SALE, OR TO BE LET, FURNISHED. 
A MOST DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE in gardens and paddock of 


ELEVEN ACRES. 


HE HOUSE IS +) cca BY TWO LONG CARRIAGE 
T DRIVES, AND CONTAIN 

Fine lounge hall 24ft. by ere 

Large drawing room, Thirteen bed and dressing rooms, 

Dining room 31ft. by 20ft., Three bathrooms. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE AND ROOMS OVER. TWO LODGES. 

The GARDENS include beautiful lawns, two tennis courts, kitchen garden, etc. 
Price and rent on application. 

HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W.1. (8 13,954.) 


Two sitting rooms, 


























SURREY 


Five minutes’ walk from Tadworth Station. WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE 
within easy reach. 


HOICE FREEHOLD RESIDENCE, “ HYLANDS,”’ Tadworth, 

on the borders of Banstead Heath; fine position, nearly 600ft. up, com- 

manding nice open views, approached by drive, and mraagyrcng & Pretty hall, 

study, two reception rooms, six bedrooms, dressing room, two bathrooms, and 

offices ; Company's electric light, gas, and water ; partial central heating, 
telephone ; garage for two cars, chauffeur’s ac commodation. 


PRETTY PLEASURE GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


TWO-AND-A-QUARTER ACRES. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 

To be SOLD, by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ 
Square, London, 8.W.1, on Tuesday, March sth, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously 
Sold).—Solicitors, Messrs. FRANCIS & CALDER, 40, King William Street, E.C. 3. 

Particulars from the Auctioneers, 

HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, 5.W. 1. 


BY ORDER OF EXECUTORS, 
TO BE SOLD AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE. 
WITHIN EASY MOTOR RUN OF THE WEST END 
AND CITY 
Under a mile from the station. Near golf courses. Only fourteen miles 
by road from town. 

VERY. ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY, in delightful 

position, 200ft. up, on the outskirts of the old villag 

The well-appointed Residence, on two floors a, approached by drive, 
contains lounge hall, two reception rooms, billiard room, two staircases, nine or ten 
bedrooms, two bathrooms, and offices. COMPANY’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, GAS 
AND WATER. MAIN DRAINAGE, TELEPHONE. 

Entrance lodge, garage, stabling, man’s quarters ; lovely old pleasure grounds, 
small orchard and paddock ;_ in all over 

EIGHT ACRES. 
OR WOULD BE SOLD WITH LESS LAND. 

HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S.W.1. (m 40,122.) 


























IN THE FAVOURITE DISTRICT OF 


SUNNINGDALE 
ABOUT A MILE FROM STATION AND GOLF COURSE. 
FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICE. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE, Standing 
well up on sandy soil, in grounds and meadowland of about 
ELEVEN ACRES. 


Hall 32ft. by 14ft. Dining room 25ft. by 18ft. 
Smoking room 22ft. by 16ft. Drawing room 27ft. by 18ft. 
Morning room, fourteen bed and dressing rooms, three baths, Beata offices, 
or, hall, 

COMPANY’S WATER ELECTRIC LIGHT. TELEPHONE. 
CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


SPACIOUS GARAGE. GARDENER’S COTTAGE 
Flower and kitchen gardens, two tennis lawns, etc.—Full details ‘of the Agents, 
HAMPTON & SONS, 20, St. James’ Square, S. W.1. (B 32,467.) 

















7 
ENT 
CLOSE TO STATION. GOLF, TENNIS and CRICKET CLUBS in locality. 
UNIQUE POSITION FOR CITY MAN 

HE VERY ATTRACTIVE AND COMPACT _F 
i i RESIDENCE, “ ROSINA,” ST. KILDA ROAD, Sheke BRRIOLO 

In pleasant and rural situation, some 200ft. up with nice satiny Te. con- 
taining entrance hall, three reception rooms, six bed and dressing rooms, ’path- 
room, and domestic offices ; Co.’s gas and water, telephone ; site for garage. 
DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE GROUN DS, with tennis lawn and kitchen —_ etc. 

PART alias 3 SITE FOR ANOTHER RESIDENCE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 

To be SOLD, by AUCTION, at the St. James’ Estate Rooms, 20, St. James’ 
Square, S.W.1, on ‘Tuesday, MARCH 22ND, 1927, at 2.30 p.m. bar previously Sold. 

Solicitors, Messrs. Mott & PARKES, 24, Theobald’s Road, W.C.1.—Particulars 
from the Auctioneers, 
HAMPTON & Sons, 20, St. James’ Square, 8.W. 1. 

















Offices: 20. ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W.1 
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ons ftom =~ CONSTABLE & MAUDE  cssng cr'Siienspony 


cpudientinn, THE QUADRANT, HENDON. 
Audley, London.” Heap Orrice: 2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 THESQUARE, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 





SUSSEX 


IN THE HEART OF AN UNSPOILT DISTRICT, 


C.O5E TO WALDRON VILLAGE, ABOUT TWO MILES FROM HOREHAM ROAD STATION, SIX-AND-A-HALF FROM UCKFIELD AND TEN FROM 
LEWES (MAIN LINE). 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING PROPERTY 


known as 


“ HERONSDALE MANOR,” WALDRON 


comprising the beautiful OLD TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, approached by a long well-timbered drive, delightfully situated, with lovely views. 


Containing three reception, four 
bedrooms, two attics, bathroom and 
usual offices. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 


Wealth of original old oak, unique 
Jacobean chimney nest and other 
interesting features. 


Useful outbuildings include garage, 
stabling, farmbuildings with stand- 
ings for about 30 beasts, three 
cottages, together with parkland, 
pasture and a small amount of 
arable. The area with the Manor 
extends to about 


76 ACRES. 





VACANT POSSESSION. 


A VALUABLE SMALLHOLDING comprising a pair of excellent modern cottages and about 
20 ACRES (all pasture). With possession. 


THE CAPITAL FREEHOLD FARM known as KIRBY FARM, with good House and buildings and about 76 ACRES (mainly pasture). 


7 


Together with about 100 acres of valuable woodland; the total area of the Estate extending to about 
272 ACRES IN A RING FENCE. 
EXCELLENT SHOOTING. HUNTING WITH THE SOUTH DOWN. 
M ESSRS. CONSTABLE & MAUDE are favoured with instructions to offer the above for SALE by Public AUCTION in March next, as a whole or 
in SIX LOTS (unless Sold Privately beforehand). 


Particulars from the Auctioneers at their Offices, 2, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 
BY ORDER OF EXECUTOR. 
WALES 
TWO MILES FROM ABERYSTWYTH, 
OCCUPYING A MAGNIFICENT POSITION AMIDST MOUNTAIN SCENERY OVERLOOKING CARDIGAN BAY. 


THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, KNOWN AS “CWMCYNFELIN,” ABERYSTWYTH 


APPROACHED BY TWO WELL-TIMBERED CARRIAGE DRIVES, 


THE PICTURESQUE OLD-FASHIONED RESIDENCE, 
containing 
Lounge hall, billiard and four 
reception rooms, eleven bed and 
dressing rooms, bathroom, and 
usual offices. 
EXCELLENT WATER 
SUPPLY. 
STABLING, GARAGE, 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, 


HOME FARM, 
known as 
“OLD CWM,” 


with capital house, buildings, and 
about 
40 ACRES 


(pasture), Let to a good tenant on a 
Michaelmas Tenancy. 





THE VIEW FROM THE HOUSE. 


THE GARDENS, which are particularly charming, being well timbered, include tennis and other lawns, woodland walks, fascinating waterfall and dingle, 
flower gardens, and walled kitchen garden. 


THE REMAINDER OF THE ESTATE COMPRISES CERTAIN ENCLOSURES OF PASTURE AND PARKLAND, AND ABOUT 80 ACRES OF 


VALUABLE WOODLAND, 
MAKING A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 154 ACRES. 
ONSTABLE & MAUDE are favoured with instructions to offer the above for SALE by PUBLIC AUCTION, as a whole or in lots, in March 
next (unless Sold Privately beforehand). 


Illustrated particulars, plan and conditions of Sale may be shortly obtained from the Solicitors, Messrs, RoBeRTS & Evans, Aberystwyth ; Jor from the 
Auctioneers at their Offices, 2, Mount Street, London, W. 1. 





CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
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130, MOUNT STREET, Telephone: 
BERKELEY SQUARE, LOF i S & \ \ ARNER Grosvenor 2400-01. 


LONDON, W.1 





NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


MENTIONED IN DOMESDAY BOOK. ONCE A HUNTING LODGE OF THE EARLY KINGS, AND THE SCENE 
OF MANY EVENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY 


AN OPPORTUNITY OCCURS OF RENTING FURNISHED, EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT THE DEER PARK, HOME FARM AND 
SHOOTING AS DESIRED 


THE NOBLE AND MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL MEDIAVAL CASTLE RESIDENCE, 


ROCKINGHAM 
CASTLE 


NEAR 
MARKET 
HARBOROUGH. 


STANDING HIGH WITH 
GRAND VIEWS. 


CENTRAL HEATING EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY 


A FINE SUITE OF 
RECEPTION ROOMS, 
PICTURE GALLERY, 
BANQUETING HALL, 
BILLIARD ROOM, 


27 BED AND DRESSING 
ROOMS 
FIVE BATHROOMS, 


NURSERIES, 
GOOD OFFICES, ETC, 


Completely Furnished with 
VALUABLE 
HISTORICAL FURNITURE 
and 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
by the 


OLD MASTERS. 





VERY BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS, 


INCLUDING CIRCULAR ROSE GARDEN, FLOWER AND TERRACE GARDENS, TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, KITCHEN GARDEN, ETC, 
MAGNIFICENT YEW HEDGE. 


SHOOTING OVER 3,000 ACRES. 





HOME FARM OF ABOUT 136 ACRES. 
HUNTING WITH THE COTTESMORE, FERNIE AND PYTCHLEY PACKS. 


For further particulars apply Messrs. Lorts & WARNER, as above; or to C. W. TYRWHITT-DRAKE, Esq., Rockingham Castle Estate Office, Market 
Harborough, Northants. 
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MAPLE & 


THE FINEST PRODUCT ON THE 


MARKET FOR INCREASING SOIL 
CO., LTD. SPECIALLY ppc 


Farmyard and Stabl: Manure contains 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1 PREPARED 25% organic and humus, 





SURREY. OXSHOTT HEATH 


Beautiful position on the Queen’s Drive, with private 

gateway to the Heath ; high and sunny position on sand 

soil; eight minutes’ walk Oxshott Station (electric train 
service). 


“BRACKEN KNOLL,” OXSHOTT. 
A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE, splendidly 


built and in capital repair ; electric light and water 
from Co.’s mains, telephone, hot water service and modern 
drainage ; vestibule, pretty lounge hall with parquet floor 
and gallery staircase, drawing (parquet floor), dining 
(half-panelled in oak) and morning rooms, conservatory, 
six main bed and dressing rooms, two main bathrooms, 
three servants’ bedrooms and bathroom, convenient 
domestic offices; detached double garage, greenhouse ; 
delightful gardens, full-sized croquet lawn or two tennis 
courts, en-tout-cas court, herbaceous borders, yew, privet, 
and holly hedges, and fruit and vegetable garden ; in all 


ABOUT TWO ACRES. 
Crown Lease, 98 years, from 1901, at £35 per annum. 
VACANT POSSESSION. 
To be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION (or offers invited 
Privately beforehand). 
Illustrated particulars may be had of the Auctioneers, 
MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 1. 





Our Peat Mould contains 60-75% 


organic and humus. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. P AT Ask your gardener the value of humus. 
It is the of soil fertility. 
HORSHAM, SUSSEX E SIMPLY DIG IT INTO THE 


Rural position in outskirts of town ; eight minutes station ; SOIL NOW 
one hour’s train journey London. Al f Rhodsdend Azal 
MPACT nallinn, sand Bo 


HE CO AND _ DESIRABLE j i Jens. 
T “Wopene MEAG hep AN Rep ee RABLE ae prt hag _— 
“ BRAMLYNS.” 5 
conan CWT. to 6 TON TRUCKLOADS 
tee ee ee Lounge hall, anne ane oustnn Th of om old (State quantity when writing). 
§ af e§ ye Dedrooms atnroom, ete : 
’ , ’ a Sees ree from roots & sticks CLIP ANY 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. freef ks | E SE PEAT COMP. 
TELEPHONE. CO.’8 WATER, ETC. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. Est. 1869 





. Please mention a 
Detached brick-built garage for two cars. niet 


PRETTY GARDEN, P 
With tennis lawn, flower beds, walled kitchen garden, HOBSON S$ THE FIRM 
two orchards and paddock ; in all about 


FOUR ACRES. 


















, " . FOR HIGHEST 
TO be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION (or offers invited QUALITY AT 
Privately). — LOWEST — 

Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers, MAPLE and ny een Fray 
Co., LtD., Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. i) cS | vonrantn 








HARMINGLY SITUATED HOUSE for imme- 
diate SALE. Somerset. Eight bedrooms, two bath, 
lavatory basins, electric light, independent hot water, etc.; 
small wood, 20 acres fine pasture and orchards; cottages. 
Ideal for gentleman requiring small Property paying its 
way. 6,000 guineas, or offer.—‘* A 7457,” c/o COUNTRY 
LIFE Offices, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





SHOOTINGS, FISHINGS, &c. 


ANTED, SHOOT, 500 to 700 acres, in Middlesex or 
Hertfordshire.—Write Box E.L., 95, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., 2. 








mM) 


WOOD & IRON 











ROYAL GARDENERS ORPHAN FUND. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers to this Fund will 
be held at “ Simpson’s,” 100, Strand, London, W.C., on 
Wednesday, February 16th, 1927, for the purpose of receiving 
the Report of the Committee and Statement of Accounts for 
the past year ; to elect Officers for the ensuing year ; to elect 
duly nominated Orphan Children to the benefits of the Yund , 
and to transact such other business as may arise. The Chair 
will be taken at 3 p.m., by order, A. C. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





J 
Iwerne Minster Home Farm 
(The Property of JAMES ISMAY). 
TURKEYS at 2/3 per lb., carriage paid. 
SAUSAGES— 1ib. 1/9 ; 2ibs. 3/3; 3lbs. 4/6, carriage paid. 
BACON—Smoked, sides abvut 60lbs. at 1/7 per Ib. carr. pd. 


me 7 half sides (fore-quarter, about 30Ibs.), at 
1/7 per lb. carriage paid. 
es ne half-sides (hind-quarter, about 30lbs.), 


at 1/10 per Ib., carriage paid. 
CREAM CHEESE at 2/6 each, carriage paid. 
RIPE FARM HOUSE CHEDDAR CHEESE--cut, not 
less than 6lbs., at 1/3 per Ib., carriage paid. 
CHEDDAR LOAF (TRUCKLE) CHEESE—new, about 
10lbs., at 1/4 per lb., carriage paid. 
Deal direct with the Producer, and write to the Home Farm. 


IWERNE MINSTER, Blandford, DORSET 











DRINK MORE WATER 


BERKEFELD 





FILTER = 


Sardinia House, Kingsway, London,W.C.2 


























mania 
BUILDINGS 


DESIGN AND QUALITY 
ARE THE VERY BEST 


PORTABLE LOOSE 
BOXES AND 


MOTOR HOUSES 
(Catalogue No. 15) 


REVOLVING SHELTERS 
Momiet oo Patent Wheels 
an 


The 
Dictionary of 
English 
Furniture 


From the Middle Ages to the late 
Georgian Period. 


From £12 0 0 carriage 
Bend for free catalogue stating 
requirements. Estimates free to 
own 


J.T. HOBSON &Co. 
0 saee §€6©3©.- BEDFORD 

















By 
Percy Macquoid 


and 


Ralph Edwards 





A properly designed Bacterial Sewage 
Purification Installation at a Country House, 
having no connection to a sewer, if health 


With a General Introduction by is to be on so is a8 necessary as is a 
larger installation for a town. 

H. AVRAY TIPPING. Cesspools and Septic Tanks septicis: 

sewage and it becomes poisonous as is a 

septic wound, 


Hundreds of satisfied Clients have written 


In 3 Volumes, £5 5s. each 


us letters of appreciation from every County 

Vol. Il (Ch—M) in the Country. 
Our new booklet No. 5, giving full particulars 
Now Ready of our Bacterial Purification Schemes, will be 


sent post free on application to enquirers in 
the British Isles. 


A fully illustrated Prospectus may be 

had on application to the Publishers, Tuke & Bell Ltd. 
Country Life, Lid., 20, Tavistock 

Street, Covent Garden, London, eee 


W.C.2. 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2 
London 




















Volume III. 


(or more) bedrooms. 


* CountRY LIFE,” 





SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSES of TO-DAY By Lt-Col. M. F. McTAGGART, D.S.O. 


MOUNT & MAN 


A Key to Better Horsemanship 


With a FOREWORD by 


By R. RANDAL PHILLIPS, Hon. A.R.LB.A. F-M. VISCOUNT ALLENBY, G.C.B. 





Medium 4to, cloth, with 300 illustrations, plans, etc. Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS. 
25/- net. By post, 1/- extra. Crown 4to, 136 pages, 26 plates. 12/6. By post, inland, 13/-. 
This attractive book, the third of the series, illustrates and “ The illustrations by an artist who knows all about horsemanship add 
describes nearly fifty houses, including some of the best to the pleasure and profit of reading what om opinion, the very best 
work of English architects completed since the war. No better book on its subject in existence.” —Morning Post. 
guide could be found if a man wants ideas for building a : 
house with three or four reception rooms, and five or six Second revised and enlarged edition now ready. 





An ill ll be sent free on application to the Publishers, or from the Publishers 
n illustrated pemepecten A. be cet ies eS an WER To be had of the principal booksellers, f 





at 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 2. 
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FURNITURE 


IMPORTANT SALE. shy tag | and Objects of Fine Art, High-class Modern and Genuine 
Antiques. The whole to be disposed of quite regardiess of original cost, and in most 
cases ENTIRELY My ng ee, including many items from the following important 
collections :—The Rt. Hon. Viscount Leverhulme, the Rt. oo Lord Grantley (from Red 
Rice. Hants), Earl oft Essex (from Cassiobury Park), and o' 

This collection comprises the largest and most varied po of so Antiques 
and High-class Modern Second-hand Furniture and Works of Art in England. 

On sale daily 9 Lb including Thursdays and Saturdays. 

Any item ma selected at once for delivery when required, can remain ware- 
housed free gh Pemonths, poyment w when delivery required. 

DINING ROOMS, RECEPTION ROOMS and LIBRARIES in styles of Adam, 
Hepplewhite, Chippendale and Sheraton. Complete Sets ranging from 15 guineas up 
to 1,000 guineas. DRAWING ROOMS in English and Continental styles, including 
some choice s anne of painted satinwood, walnut and gilt, black and red Chinese 
lacquer. BA GRAND PIANOFORTE. LUXURIOUSLY UPHOLSTERED 
Settees and tall. Easy Chairs, covered with real Morocco leather, choice French 
silk damask and art linen. COMPLETE BEDROOMS. PERSI AN, TURKEY, 

WILTON and AXMINSTER CARPETS, from 3 guineas to 350 
guineas. OLD ENGLISH BRACKET and TALL GRAND- 
FATHER CLOCKS. 

Complete 5 illustrated catalogue (“ C.L.”), now ready, 

y be free on application. 


FURNITURE & FINE ART 


DEPOSITORIES, Ltd. 
PARK ST., UPPER ST., ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.1 


Goods delivered to any part, town or country, or shipped for abroad 
iy aval diesdiadesead Train fares cab fares allowed to all customers. 
HLM. the King of Spain "Buses Nos, 144a, 48a, 148a, 143f, 4a, 19 and 30 pass our door. 


“ Caley Silos 


ee EVERY » Mi FARMER 
IS NOW CONSIDERING ENSILAGE 





























HERE is something characteristically i 

English about the open fire, something o 
both inviting and cheerful, carrying with it a 
glow of welcome. 


For nearly ninety years the house of P. W.A. 
has been producing beautiful fireplaces which 
provide maximum heat-emission without any 
sacrifice of appearance. 


How they have succeeded is easily shown by 
a visit to their various Fireplace Showrooms, 
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& i i : i Fe 
P a neers a a — egg . where a call will be much appreciated. 2 
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DOMESTIC 
NEEDLEWORK 


by 
G. SAVILLE SELIGMAN 


and 


E. TALBOT HUGHES 


Large quarto, with 32 plates in colour and 
many hundreds in half tone. The English 
edition is limited to 500 numbered copies 
for sale both in England and America. 


£6 6s. net. 
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This, the first published account of domestic as apart trom 
ecclesiastical needlework, coincides with a great revival of interest 
in an art which was so typical of Tudor life, and in which the 
17th and! 18th Centuries expressed their love of gorgeous 





display. More than 500 objects are illustrated, ranging from 





gloves, stockings, purses, caps and shoes to boxes, book covers, 
pictures and cushions. 


Published by ‘‘ Country Life,’’ Ltd., 20, Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2 | 
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Duresco Preserves 
as well as Beautiftes 


Duresco is more than a 
beautiful wall covering, it is 
a practical material and the 
colours are fast to light. 
Duresco is damp-proof and 
really washable. 


The pixotective powers of 
Duresco on external walls, 
will preserve your property. 
Use it on Roughcast, Stucco, 
Stone or Brick. 


Safe and wise choice for in- 
terior decorations, because 
Duresco is a preservative wall- 
covering. The good reputatior. 
of more than half a century 
stands behind the name 
Duresco. . 





Choose your colours. There are over 
sixty in the Duresco Tint Book. Your 
Decorator, who has known Duresco 
since he was a boy, can give you a 
copy, or we will send you one direct. 


The King of Water Paints 
for Interiors and Exteriors 
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The Modern House. 


HEATING 
DOMESTIC HOT WATER 























Auction & Estate 
Advertisement 
Charges 


HE charge for Small 

Estate Announcements 
is 16/8 per inch single 
column per insertion, the 
minimum space being half- 
an-inch (approximately 48 
words, average 8 words to 
the line), for which the 
charge is 9/-. 


Blocks are charged at the 
rate of 11d. per square inch, 
with a minimum charge of 


12/10. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
AND POWER 


TELEPHONES 
AND BELLS 


PUMPING AND 
WATER SUPPLY 







Further information from 


Tamplin ¢ Makovsk1 


ENGINEERS 


LON DON REIGATE 
18.CHARING CROSS RD.W.C,2, BELL STREET 


For further particulars apply Advertisement 
Department, ‘‘Country Life,” 8-11, 
Southampton Street, Strand, 

London, W.C.2. 






















































Siding 
Collection 
of Fabrics 


BEAUTIFUL 
DESIGNS 
and 
COLOURINGS 


REPRODUCED 
from the FINEST 
EXAMPLES of 
ENGLISH 
NEEDLEWORK 
of 17th and [8th 


Centuries. 


Samples and Prices 





. 3 “ ft. . 
ih j sey ° \° oy x ‘ 
wea sey C... ee on application, 
THE “WILLIAM & MARY” LINEN 
(Regd. Design). 


GREGORY e CO. 


19, OLD CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W 
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ANTIRRHINUMS 


(SNAPDRAGON) 

These beautiful flowers are each year becoming more and more 
popular for Summer bedding; indeed, no garden can nsw 
afford to be without them. si 
The range of colours is extremely beautiful, and the strong,  #: 
hardy plants produce a profusion of bloom throughout the 
Summer months. Treat as a half-hardy annual, sowing the seed 
in February and March, 
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Sutton’s Antirrhinums are fully described on 
pages 4, 5 and 6, of our Garden Seed 
Catalogue for 1927, Post Free. 


SUTTON & SONS, Sitvsmex: READING 
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DEVASTATING FEBRUARY 





EBRUARY plays havoc , they 
with your Glass House 
—unless it is actually de- 


cannot construct a 

structure to withstand. 
Tucker and 

, will build you 


Duncan 


withstand the variety of 





& 


rigorous tests which the 
second month in the year 
imposes. 

Close on one hundred 
years is the time during 
which Wm. Duncan Tucker 
and Son, Ltd., 
building Glass Houses. 
There is no clime which 
they do not understand ; 
no force of Nature which 


have been 


a structure against which 
devastating February 
may do its worst, and a 
Glass House which will 
come unscathed through 
this early month will 
equally withstand every 
test which — succeeding 
months may impose. A 
Duncan Tucker Glass 


House will weather any 





% weather. 
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But for 

th KONUS -KEMIK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


The house would, 
have been destroyed 


a WRITES A USER 
77 Price 50/- to 70/ - each 


Write for Catalogue or 
call and see demonstration. 


MERRYWEATHERS’, 63, Long Acre, London, W.C.1 









A PULHAM GARDEN 


does not leave a sense of bareness when 
notin bloom. In Autumn and Winter 
it has the beauty of perfect balance 
from every aspect—the result of many 
years’ experience in garden planning. 
PLANS AND SURVEYS. 


Literature on request, 


PULHAM & SON, 


71, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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SOME SUGAR BEET 
PROBLEMS 


E make no apology for returning this week to 

further consideration of the sugar beet crop, 

for, although many of our agricultural readers 

may reside beyond the bounds of the collecting 
area of a beet factory, the successful establishment of the 
industry in this country cannot fail to have some indirect 
effect on the social and economic condition of British agri- 
culture zs a whole. We are, further, of opinion that time 
is pressing ; that now, in these early days, is the moment 
to ventilate and discuss the problems and difficulties that 
necessarily arise in a new venture. A subsidy has been 
granted expressly to tide over these initial stages, and it 
behoves us to gain the utmost possible proficiency before 
the time arrives when any lack of it will indubitably involve 
a heavy personal loss. ‘The factories have been urged to 
utilise the subsidy period for accumulating a financial reserve 
to write down the capital cost of their buildings and machin- 
ery, in order that they may be able, in the future, to operate 
with low overhead charges. ‘The grower should utilise 
the subsidy period to accumulate a reserve of experience 
to enable him to produce the raw material at the lowest 
possible cost. 

Now, cost of production can be reduced either by 
growing heavier crops or by economies in cultivation, 
handling and transport. From the inspection of a good 
many growing crops during the past season, we venture 
to predict an increase in the average yield of about 15cwt. 
over the previous year. Whether this forecast is accurate 
remains to be seen, but, certainly, the increase, whatever 
it is, will have been gained more by the grace of Providence 
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than by the exertions of man ; in other words, by reason of 
a favourable growing season rather than improved methods. 
of cultivation. In saying this we do not in the least mean 
to disparage the efforts and ability of the growers. On 
the contrary, we have nothing but praise for the way in 
which most of them have met the difficulties which seemed 
to increase as the sezson advanced, culminating in the trouble- 
some congestion at delivery time. In many cases this 
congestion entailed a costly disorganisation of the work on 
the farm, an additional burden borne, for the most part, with 
exemplary patience and a realisation of the special difficulties 
confronting the factories. But we do feel that greater 
improvement is possible, and that it is to the service of the 
industry to emphasise this point. As Mr. Fowler said 
at Rothamsted, “‘ Unless the average yield can be raised 
from eight to ten or eleven tons per acre, it is doubtful if 
beet growing and manufacture in this country can survive 
the expiration of the subsidy.” 

We have seen many first-class crops this year. We 
have also seen many good ones which might have been 
better with earlier singling. We have seen crops of large, 
finely grown roots which would have been heavier if more 
roots had been grown of a smaller size. We have seen crops 
in which almost every root was badly fanged, indicating in- 
sufficient depth of cultivation. Only one crop have we 
seen which appeared to have suffered badly from the poor 
state of the land. From what we hear, these observations 
seem to represent the general experience. ‘The weakest 
point at present appears to lie in methods of cultivation 
rather than in soil fertility or manurial treatment, and the 
most important factors appear to be deep cultivation, early 
singling and a large number of roots per acre. The task 
of singling the whole of our acreage at exactly the right 
moment is a difficult one. Often, indeed, it is impossible. 
But we should, at any rate, realise the extreme importance 
of conducting the operation as soon as it is practically 
possible, which usually means when three or four leaves 
are showing. One experiment made to test this point 
gave the following results : 


Yield. 
Plot singled at correct time 15 tons. 
Plot singled 1 week later ste ; 13% 5, 
Plot singled 2 weeks later .. nig eg aah OR ea 
Plot singled 3 weeks later .. i ay. 


Thus, one month’s delay in eating vain the yield by 
50 per cent. This must be an extreme case, yet it shows 
what harm can be done. 

The other general line of improvement that is open to 
us is in the direction of reducing working costs, and in 
this connection we have recently examined the preliminary 
cost accounts of a good many farms. ‘The detailed results 
of these, together with many others, will ultimately be 
published by the Ministry of Agriculture ; but, as it may 
be several months before they appear, we wish, in the 
meantime, to mention one feature of them which struck us 
as being most important—the very great variation which is 
shown in the cost incurred by various growers in lifting, 
topping and loading the roots. Now, conditions may 
vary to some extent as regards the size of crop, the nature 
of the soil and the weather experienced at the time ; but 
nothing can excuse some growers spending two and a half 
times as much as others. And, moreover, these differenccs 
persist, whether the cost is taken per acre or per ton. We 
cannot but think that this is a point to which growers may 
profitably devote their serious attention. We may add 
that the lowest costs were, in almost every case, secured 
when payment for the operation in question was based or 
piecework rates. The system of payment by results can 
be applied to the cultivation of sugar beet more easily 
than to many other crops. Its application will certainly 
be of benefit to the grower and, if equitably arranged, 
should lead to increased earnings for the agricultural worker. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Reith, 
the wife of Sir John Reith, formerly Managing Director 
of the British Broadcasting Company, and now Director 
General of the New British Broadcasting Corporation. 
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N the year 1790 the Odiham Society of Agriculture 

and Industry appointed a Committee to consider 

“the best method of improving the art commonly 

called Farriery”’: and the result of their deliberations 
was the Royal Veterinary College. In most Continental 
countries veterinary colleges have been built, developed 
and, where necessary, rebuilt by the State. In France and 
Germany, in fact, the grants for their maintenance in a 
single year, just before the war, exceeded the total amount 
allocated by successive English Governments for veterinary 
education from 1790 until now. The result is that, to-day, 
veterinary research is crippled, and we find the Royal 
Veterinary College appealing to the public for funds. 
There is, obviously, something wrong here. The work 
of the College, which it has been left to carry out largely 
on its own resources, is, obviously, of great national import- 
ance—not only from the point of view of the national food 
supply, but from that of stock breeding and raising, one of 
the most important of our industries. We have lately seen 
what expense can be incurred in the endeavour to stamp 
out foot-and-mouth disease by radical and unscientific 
methods, inevitable in the present state of knowledge. 
Other diseases of farm stock are constantly at work and 
cause even greater loss. To-day the Veterinary College 
requires £85,000 for rebuilding and re-equipment, £35,000 
of which will be provided by the Development Fund, 
provided that an equal amount is forthcoming from the 
public. Humanity and self-interest combine to recommend 
the appeal of the College to all who have any interest in 
animals or in farming. 


“THE business experts who compile trade forecasts, and 

the great bankers who study international as well 
as national finance are alike agreed that this year will see 
a general recovery in our trade. They prophecy good 
times, and a survey of their forecasts of recent years shows 
that they are, on the whole, reliable prophets. Everywhere 
in the country we find a note of optimism concerning the 
future. Last year was, as they foretold, a bad year, but 
it is felt that, anyhow, we touched rock bottom, and affairs 
can never be worse, but at least we rid ourselves of the 
last of the sickness which has depressed our industries 
during the post-war years. The heavy metal industries, 


‘ cotton spinning and wool suffered most, but now paper 


values have been swept away and these industries have 
stabilised themselves. The building industry is thriving, 
and the lesser metal industries of the Midlands report 
an increasing export and domestic demand. European 
conditions are better, the foreign exchanges far steadier, 
and general trade should boom because at long last those 
sound and stable conditions which foster trade recovery 
have returned. Industrial peace is vitally important, but 
there are not wanting signs that the tragic lesson of the 
past year has brought about a far better relationship between 
employers and employed. Prosperity can only come from 
co-operation, and both sides now know it. 
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LD cottages and village houses, after a “‘ bad time,” 
are at last finding champions. Post-war conditions 
of heavy taxation and the growth of towns are responsible 
for the decay and destruction of many. But a callousness 
to their fate was all too prevalent long before the war. 
Among the factors that have produced the present move- 
ment for the repair of old cottages, one of the foremost 
is a great disgust, felt in every class of the community, 
at the wholesale destruction of village scenery by the 
development of building estates, and the replacing of old 
cottages by new villas. The recent Housing (Rural 
Workers) Bill is designed to encourage the rehabilitation 
instead of the destruction of picturesque cottages, by 
providing that the Ministry of Health and the local 
authority should share the cost of repair of cottages with 
the owner. Now the Royal Society of Arts scheme, on 
which we publish an article in this issue, is being launched 
to supplement the efforts of owners and the Ministry. 
The Society designs to raise a fund, to which all who love 
the country should endeavour to contribute, from which 
further assistance can be given to impoverished owners of 
picturesque buildings that may not come within the meaning 
of the Ministry’s Bill. When the details of the scheme are 
published, it is to be“hoped that facilities will be included 
for the Society to take dilapidated cottages on long repairing 
leases, and to provide expert advice to owners who can 
repair buildings for themselves. In the majority of cases 
cottages only disappear if someone is too poor, or too badly 
advised, to repair them. 


(COMPULSORY physical jerks for a nation appears to be 

merely one of the things which retired officers seriously 
advocate; yet, here we have Spain, not by any means a 
progressive country, promoting the scheme as law. ‘The 
Spaniard is not, by any means, as indolent as tradition asserts, 
and when he takes to a new idea he does so with a devastating 
thoroughness. During the last few years Spain has been 
captured by the game of football. Visitors assert that it 
has improved out of all recognition, and is now both 
more popular and far more dangerous than bull-fighting. 
There is no unfair distinction between the sexes about 
General de Rivera’s new scheme. All schools and univer- 
sities are to take part, and there are to be classes irrespective 
of sex, but graduated according to age. This intrusion of 
physical exercise and games into the Spanish educational 
system is, admittedly, long overdue, but most of the schools 
are under clerical control, and the Church in Spain knows 
little of the muscular Christianity of the northern races. 
The new move will probably prove popular, for it will 
lessen the period of compulsory military service. In 
addition, a high standard of physical as well as mental 
efficiency will be necessary before an official job can be 
obtained. Spain, at least, does not mean to be a C3 nation. 


WINTER ONSLAUGHT. 
How shall I bar out grey ghost winter, 
The winds that howl against my door ? 
The timbers rock, the gate-posts splinter, 
The hearth-fire sinks, and shines no more. 


Only one hand with touch transforming, 
Can hold the wolfish winds in chain, 

Can prop the beams against the storming 
Battery of the warrior-rain. 


Thou who canst make the stark trees shimmer 
In all their springtime glance of green, 
Love, hold my house, light one more glimmer 
Of thy pale candle might-have-been. 
PHYLLIS MEGROZ. 


(GEORGE DUNCAN, home from a short golfing tour 

in America, has been telling us that the supply of 
hickory in the world is growing smaller and smaller, and 
that, consequently, it will become harder and harder for us 
to get shafts for our golf clubs, and that the steel shaft 
must inevitably come. We have heard of this shortage of 
hickory before, and are, perhaps, a little inclined to regard 
it as a cry of “‘ Wolf, wolf.” At the same time, there does 
not seem to the man in the street any very valid argument 
against steel shafts. These are allowed by the golfing 
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legislators of America, but not by ours. The Americans 
have discovered by experiment that the steel shaft gives 
some help to the weaker and more middle-aged of players, 
but makes the game no easier to good golfers. That is in 
its favour, for nobody grudges a little more length to the 
poor short driver as long as the game itself is not 
spoilt. It must not be thought, however, that our own 
authorities have barred the steel shaft purely out of a 
stolid conservatism. Unless we are mistaken, they have 
had in mind the interests of the clubmaker, who would 
lose a great part of his occupation. That is the position 
with which it is natural to sympathise. Whether it can be 
maintained for ever is another matter. It is very difficult 
to withstand the march of progress, whether in the making of 
golf clubs or in more important matters. 


(,UIDE signs are being made for villages, under the 

auspices of the R.A.C. They will enable the motorist 
to tell at a glance-— 

The memorials and the things of fame, 
That do renown this city. 

A few of us, who have discovered a Castle Combe, a 
Sedlescombe, a Weobley, a Kersey for ourselves may at 
first be a little jealous that our caviare should be thus tricked 
up for the general, our secret haunts be sign-boarded. 
But, probably, we shall all be gainers in the long run. ‘Then, 
for a village to be thus hall-marked as picturesque must put 
the natives a little on their mettle. Many of them will be 
the first to benefit by the signs, learning, on their authority, 
how highly thought of, and therefore beautiful, is this or 
that building, passed by unheeded for sixty years. Develop 
a village’s consciousness of beauty, and it will begin to 
resent the exploiter and the jerry-builder. Is an old 
cottage dilapidated ? Petitions will fly abroad from outraged 
rustics to Ministries and Societies “ oop in Lunnon.” In 
its way, the R.A.C.’s undertaking is as hopeful a movement 
as those of the Society of Arts and the Ministry of Health. 


"THE enormous price of two thousand five hundred 

guineas, paid last week for a bull destined for the 
Argentine, at the show and sale of pure-bred shorthorn 
bulls at Birmingham, is the best proof we have seen for 
some time of the fact that this country still holds her 
position as the “stud farm of the world.” Argentine 
breeders have always been willing to pay high prices to 
the English breeder for outstanding bulls, horses and rams, 
and an enormous amount of money must have changed 
hands on this account during the past fifty years. ‘These 
high prices are certainly not paid by South American 
breeders for philanthropic reasons, nor merely in an en- 
deavour to outbid each other for the finest representative 
of British pedigree stock. ‘They have been paid on purely 
economic grounds, with a desire to obtain the best animals 
the world can offer. ‘The first Southdown ram was landed 
in the Argentine less than a century ago, and from that time 
to this England has supplied the basis of those cattle-raising 
activities which have been so overwhelmingly successful. 
After much experimental work, the shorthorn, the Hereford 
and the Aberdeen-Angus have proved remarkably suitable 
for transplantation to South America, and the enormous herds 
of the Argentine to-day are a combination of finely selected 
British breeds with the hardy creole type of South America. 


HE match between the Corinthians and Newcastle 
United was typical of many battles between pro- 
fessionals and amateurs at games of all sorts. Professionals 
often begin these matches in a rather uncomfortable frame 
of mind, knowing that they ought to win, apprehensive 
lest they should look foolish if they do not, and a little 
puzzled by the unfamiliar tactics of their adversaries. So 
it was in this match. The League leaders, burdened in 
addition by the knowledge that the Crystal Palace has been 
an unlucky ground for their club, could not settle down to 
their regular game. The Corinthians, playing with great 
dash, scored the first goal amid frantic enthusiasm, and 
held their lead so long by means of such a splendid defence 
that it really seemed that they were going to win. Then, 
however, was seen another familiar phenomenon in such 
matches: the superior training of the professionals told 
its tale. ‘They were, perhaps, a little lucky in scoring the 
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equalising goal, but, once they had scored it, the amateurs 
were “‘ done”; they had scarcely a run left in them, they 
had a man injured, and so went down after a gallant fight. 
In the second half the play appears to have been something 
too vigorous, but, on the whole, it was a fine match, worthy 
of an exciting occasion. 


“T HERE are no railways in the world which can compare 

with our British lines for speed, safety and regularity. 
It is true that during the last year poor foreign coal 
disorganised our schedules and played havoc with our 
reputation for reliability, but that, it is to be hoped, is a 
phase which is now over. ‘There has lately been some talk 
of establishing a new record non-stop run service on the 
L.M.S. between London and Glasgow, a distance of 4co 
miles. At present the world’s record for the longest regular 
non-stop run is held by the Great Western, whose “ Cornish 
Riviera, Limited ” does the daily 226 miles from Paddington 
to Plymouth in 247 minutes and without a stop. Whether 
the suggested London to Glasgow non-stop service will 
be put into operation is still uncertain, but with the enormous 
modern locomotives and the system of water troughs by 
which they scoop up water to fill their tenders without 
stopping, such a run is certainly possible. In the past, 
special trains have been run as non-stops from London to 
Carlisle, but no regular non-stop service has been attempted, 
and it is more than twenty years since the railway races 
from London to Aberdeen were held and won by the North. 
Western and the Caledonian Railways. A fresh race with 
modern engines would be interesting, and it is quite possible 
that this summer will see the beginning of a new phase of 
high speed long-distance railroad service. 


TRAFFIC AND TAR. 
Gone are the days when we hacked out with pleasure 
All of the way to a long-distant meet, 
Riding in peace, at our sweet will and leisure, 
Lords of the road, with the world at our feet. 


Now we must travel like curs of low cunning, 
Seeking the back-roads and skirting the towns, 
Turnpikes and villages furtively shunning, 
Fearful of meeting the motorists’ frowns. 


Brave is the man who can face the King’s highway, 
Happily ride on a road made of glass, 

Leave without qualms the unpopulous by-way, 
Sure that his horse all the traffic will pass. 


When by ill-luck there are no ways of going 

Out to the meet save aleng the vile tar, 

Frankly we own to the white feather showing-— 
Send on our horses and follow by car. E.G. R. 


"T HE library of a working journalist, even when he is 
in the best sense of the phrase, a man of letters, is 
as a rule, severely utilitarian in scope and design, and’ 
it is hardly surprising that Mr. Walkley’s books, which were 
sold at Sothebys’ on Monday, fetched less than eight 
hundred pounds. The journalist finds it necessary, as a 
rule, to fill up the shelves nearest his desk with mere books 
of reference, those biblia abiblia to which Elia once made 
feeling reference. And, though he may handle many hun- 
dreds of newly published books in a year, he preserves his 
sanity by banishing their contents from h's mind and their 
physical presence from his shelves at the earliest possible 
moment. Like Hazlitt, he will declare, ‘‘ I hate to read 
new books. ‘There are twenty or thirty volumes that I 
have read over and over again, and these are the only ones 
that I have any desire ever to read at all.” With such 
sentiments and a purse that precludes an indulgence 
in antique first editions, it is little astonishing that when 
such a man dies, his books should be sold for a song. 
There are, nowadays, of course, to redress the balance, 
the autographed gifts of our contemporaries, and these, if 
our heirs and assigns are lucky, may fetch large prices from 
American buyers. A manuscript harlequinade by Max, in a 
copy of Henry James’s “ Golden Bowl,” benefited Mr. 
Walkley’s estate by some thirty pounds. But such a con- 
version is, perhaps, a little unseemly. It wes certainly 
contemplated neither by Max nor A. B. W. 
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THE RIDER’S SEAT ON 


HORSEBACK 


By LieuT.-COLONEL SIDNEY G. GOLDSCHMIDT. 


We have thought it right to allow Col. Goldschmidt to give his views at length because they represent the school 

which is so violently opposed to Col. McTaggart. But it is obviously impossible for the author of “*‘ Mount and 

Man”? to reply in extenso in our columns, particularly when he pledged himself in last week's ‘‘ Country Life”’ 
to meet his critics to the best of his ability in the new edition of his book. 


N editorial note in Country Lire of January 22nd 
invited the views of riders on the correspondence that 
has appeared on this subject. 

I think Colonel McTaggart allows his advocacy of 
the forward seat to lure him too far, and he thereby makes 
himself an easy target for his critics. If there is anything in 
favour of the forward seat, I think the advantage is confined 
to the show-ring, because here we have to remember that 
each obstacle is a known quantity to man and horse, the 
take-off and the landing are perfect, and there is no chance of 
a fall through failing to clear a jump. ‘There are none of the 
uncertainties, emergencies and complications of the hunting field, 
for which I maintain the forward seat is unsuited. Colonel 
McTaggart’s idea of the forward seat is different from the one 
usually accepted, because he advocates in addition “ sitting as 
far forward as possible.’’ I have never seen the forward seat 
combined with sitting as far forward as possible. I do not think 
Colonel McTaggart improves his case by the following: “ It 
is, perhaps, somewhat of a misnomer to call it the forward seat. 
It could be better expressed as the balanced seat. Its advocates 
desire nothing more than that the body of the rider should be 
in a state of equipoise from the moment the horse takes off to 
the moment he lands. For example, when standing 
upright in the Tube we are in perfect equipoise as long as the 
train is stationary, but if we wish to remain balanced as the train 
starts to move, we find that we have to lean forward in exact 
proportion to the propelling power of the engine.’’ Exactly ! 
And when the train stops we have to lean back to counteract 
the application of the brakes. And so it is in jumping. We 
must lean forward as the horse takes off to counteract the shock 
of propulsion, and we must lean back as he lands to counteract 
the shock of landing. 

My objections to this forward seat combined with sitting 
as far forward as possible are the following : 

(1) The weight of the rider is placed forward. Colonel 
MctTaggart’s idea is that this frees the loins from weight, 
but I think it is more important to free the fore- end. 
I think the centre of gravity of the man should, as far as possible, 
be in line with the centre of gravity of the horse. The advantage 
of a sloping shoulder is to put the saddle and the weight of the 
rider back, and if he places himself as far forward as possible, 
he nullifies the advantage of the sloping shoulder, and when land- 
ing it is just the time when the fore-hand is already overburdened. 

(2) The shock of landing over a jump tends to put the rider 
forward, If he is already sitting as far forward as possible 
and leaning forward, he is obliged to avail himself of Colonel 
McTaggart’s instruction to steady himself by the horse’s neck, 
which I cannot think is good teaching or good riding. 

(3) If the horse pecks or stumbles, the man who is sitting 
as far forward as possible and leaning forward is half off his 
horse already, and a peck is almost certain to complete the 
catastrophe. If he is sitting back and leaning back and the 
horse pecks on landing, the rider’s impetus may cause him to 
bring his body forward through the position of being erect, till 
he is leaning forward, but by this time it so often happens that 
the horse has recovered himself and has regained his feet. 

(4) A horse that has pecked with a rider who is sitting as 
far forward as possible and leaning forward has most of the 
weight on the withers and neck, and is considerably hampered 
when he tries to heave himself on to his feet again. 

In my opinion the riding seat is hardly a subject for contro- 
versy, because riding on horseback as it survives to-day, in spite 
of various attempts to change it, is the accumulated experience 
of thousands of years, and the present-day seat varies from that of 
the ancients only because the modern horse is, by its conformation 





FIG. 2.—TANG HORSEMAN, 


FIG. I.—GREEK WARRIOR. 


more suitable for carrying a man and is on the average 
fully 6ins. taller. Further, modern saddles have been so im- 
proved in design and manufacture that the rider can more nearly 
adopt the natural seat. If we look at the ancient drawings and 
sculptures of men on horseback (Figs. 1 and 2), we are at 
once struck by the smallness of the horses, the thick upright 
shoulders and the clumsy ill-fitting saddles. Riders came in 
course of time to realise that those horses which had oblique 
shoulders carried the saddle farther back, and the farther back 
the saddle the greater the comfort to the rider, the greater his 
safety and the less the jar on the horse’s fore-legs. Breeders, 
therefore, selected mares and stallions with this desirable con- 
formation, with the result that through the generations there 
has been a steady improvement in the slope of the shoulder of 
the saddle horse. So, the main difference between the ancient 
seat and that of the present day is that the rider is enabled to 
sit farther back, more in the centre of the horse, i.e., with his 
centre of gravity midway between the points of support, the 
fore feet and the hind feet. 

The extra height of the horse has caused the stride to be 
lengthened and has made it more difficult to sit down in the saddle 
at the faster paces. This calls for a further modification of the 
rider’s poise. Anyone who wishes to study this point should ride 
a gallop on a 14h. 3in. polo pony and then on a 16h. 2in. hunter. 

The improvement in the design and fitting of saddles enables 
the rider to sit closer to his horse. This refers not only to the 
distance between his seat and the horse’s back, but also to the 
distance between his knees and the horse’s sides. He is thus able 
to adopt a position more like the natural seat. 

Next, we have to consider what is a natural seat.”’ 
Obviously, if there is such a thing, it is that of a naked man on 
a bare-backed horse (Fig. 3). In Fig. 4 he has modified his seat by 
bending his knees slightly and by lowering the heel: the first 
is to take advantage of the support provided by a strap passed 
over the lowest point on a horse’s back, viz., the only place where 
it would remain. This strap would have to hang vertically in 
order to furnish the best support, so that the natural seat must 
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FIG. 3. FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


be varied by this bending of the knee. In order to use these 
strap supports they must have loops or stirrups at the ends 
through which the rider places his feet, and to enable the rider 
to keep them on his feet and to make full use of them he must 
bend his ankle, i.e., lower his heel. This is the evolution of the 
seat on horseback, and this strap, probably with a skin thrown 
over the horse’s back in addition, is the embryo saddle. It 
does not require much imagination to picture the stages through 
which the modern saddle has passed to reach its present perfec- 
tion. The guiding principles have been safety to the rider, his 
comfort, that of the horse, and lightness. Fig. 5 shows the 
same rider, but with saddle. 

During the writer’s recollection there have been certain 
modifications in military saddles and to the position and poise 
of those who use them. Soldiers now rise at the trot, and so 
have to ride with a shorter stirrup leather. To meet this altera- 
tion the seat of a military saddle is now flatter and is almost 
the same as that of a hunting saddle. I have seen the modified 
saddle which Colonel McTaggart recommends for hunting and 
hacking, and | have sat on it. The conclusion I came to was that 
the user would have to adopt something akin to the old-fashioned 
military seat which was abandoned when rising in the stirrups 
was substituted for ‘‘ bumping ”’ in the saddle. The shortening 
of the stirrup leather was unquestionably an improvement, 
and it would be a retrograde step to go back to the 
seat which so often resulted in riding strain if not something 
worse. 

Close observation of the best riders to hounds and at 
polo shows us that there is a stereotyped seat with only such 
variation in the essentials as is caused by the difference in 
horses’ and men’s individual make and shape. I can vouch 
that this seat is identical with the one that was taught forty- 
five years ago. 
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It is true that successful competitors in the International 
Horse Shows made some of our cross-country riders waver in 
their allegiance to the hunting seat, but they have realised 
that hunting and show jumping, with the perfect take off and 
landing and the stereotyped obstacles, are two different things. 

The points that support a man on horseback are his seat 
bones, his knees and his feet on the stirrups. Of these the only 
one that should be constant is the position of the knees, and 
they should be as far back as the conformation of the horse allows. 
The seat will have to be lightened at certain paces. The leg 
from the knee downwards should not move except when the heel 
or spur has to be used. 

As long as the horse is standing, walking or cantering, the 
seat bears practically all the weight, and the body should be 
vertical, the head erect and the back neither hollowed nor rounded. 
But when the horse increases his pace and his movements become 
more violent, the rider is obliged to adopt modifications. At 
the trot his knees (Fig. 6) take a larger portion of the weight 
as he rises, and the stirrups also a certain amount of it. The axis 





FIG. 6.—THE TROT. 


FIG. 7.—THE GALLOP. 


of the body is no longer vertical but inclined slightly forward. 
At the gallop (Fig. 7) the body should again incline forward 
and the seat should be just clear of the saddle. Here the weight 
is entirely carried by the knees and stirrups. The stronger 
the rider the more the weight can be on the knees and the longer 
he can keep it there ; but in the case of a weaker man, or towards 
the end of a tiring gallop, there will be an increase of weight on 
the stirrups. If we try to sit down in the saddle at the gallop 
we find that the exertion is beyond us and, except in the case 
of a well shaped pony or an exceptionally smooth horse, we are, 
to some extent, bounced up and down. The result is that some- 
times when the saddle is coming up our weight is going down, 
and the result of these bumps is quickly to exhaust us and our 
horse. In order to keep the weight off the seat and on the knees, 
we are obliged to lean forward. At polo, with the shorter- 
striding, well trained pony, we are able to sit down and hold 
ourselves erect, and, further, it must be taken into consideration 
that an eight minute chukker on smooth ground is a very different 
matter from a long gallop on soft and uneven going. 

In considering the seat when leaping, I ignore show jumping, 
which I look upon as an adjunct to agricultural shows for the 
purpose of providing a spectacle to bring in gate-money. It has 
no practical value. To quote an eminent authority: ‘In the 
hunting field when hounds are running, you may meet every 
conceivable type of fence, with the exception of those known as the 
‘Obstacles of the Show Ring.’’’ Out hunting there are two 
schools. There are a few riders who, while sitting back, lean 
forward for the whole of the leap (Fig. 8); and others who keep 
their bodies as nearly as possible perpendicular to the ground 
(Fig. 9). A man must decide for himself which best suits his 
style of riding. If he will look round he will find some brilliant 





FIG. 8.—THE SHOW-JUMPING SEAT. 


performer in the hunting field of similar weight and build, and 
who rides the same kind of horse as he does himself. He can 
take him as pattern and copy him as well as he can until such 
time as he has had experience. Peisonally, I was taught the 
second method and will have nothing to do with the first ; 
I have always practised it, and taught it to my young people. 
On landing, the weight of the rider is thrust forward in the 
direction of the thigh on to the knees, there is practically none 
on the seat, and the horse’s loins are quite free. The worst that 





FIG. 9.—THE HUNTING SEAT. 
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can happen in case of a stumble is that the rider is forced into 
the position of the forward seat and thereby hampers the horse 
in recovering. 

One cannot help being impressed by Colonel Steele’s letter. 
I also cannot call to mind any huntsman, whipper-in or other 
Hunt servant who rode over jumps with the forward seat. My 
one exception was a whipper-in to a southern pack who broke 
down every horse he rode and lost his job in consequence. 

As the horse rises at a jump the rider’s chest will have to 
approach the horse’s neck, and during the descent on landing 
his shoulders will have to approach the horse’s loins. I purposely 
avoid using the words ‘‘ Lean forward ’”’ and ‘‘ Lean back,’’ as 
they are apt to create a wrong impression, because the important 
point to bear in mind is the position of the body with regard 
to the vertical. It will be noticed that in instantaneous 
photographs of riders jumping, those who have preserved this 
position give the most secure and graceful impression. 

It is said that one keeps one’s seat by “ balance ’’ and not 
by “grip.” This requires some explanation. If the axis of 
our body always remained in the same line as the axis of the 
horse, our weight when going straight forward, and centrifugal 
force when turning, would be sufficient to keep us in the 
saddle, any slight deviation from this position necessitates grip 
with one leg (thigh and knee) slightly more than the other, in 
order to regain our position in the vertical plane. This, with 
practice, becomes automatic, and then the more we can 
co-ordinate the muscles of the right and left legs so that one 
does not overpower the other, the less exertion it will require to 
keep ourselves erect in the middle of the saddle. When this 
exertion has been reduced to a minimum it is ‘‘ balance.” 

I have purposely ignored the rider’s displacement forwards 
or backwards ; balance in these directions (although important 
for a good seat), is not so easily lost and therefore does not play 
such an important part in security of seat, as the balance to 
counteract lateral displacement. 

At a jump or if a horse makes unexpected moveme its 
(especially if he deviates from - 
straight, starts forward or stops), 
it will be necessary to grip. The 
constant grip, however, should 
be so light that even after the 
longest day in the saddle, with 
a score of jumps, no matter how 
tired one may be and however 
stiff one may become, the adduc- 
tors, or gripping muscles, should 
not be noticeably affected. 

Centrifugal force, to which I 
allude, will be better understood 
if I give as an instance the 
circus rider standing on her horse, 
which is cantering round the ring 
(Fig. 10). The horse must lean ste 
towards the inside to counter- 
act centrifugal force, and the 4 
rider has also to incline to the FIG. I10.—BALANCE. 
inside for the same_ reason, 
therefore her axis and that of the horse remain in the same 
line. This is balance, with no more grip than can be obtained 
by the rider’s feet assisted by resin, with which a horse’s back 
is always sprinkled for these bare-back feats. If she stood in 
a position perpendicular to the ground, centrifugal force would 
cause her to fall off to the outside of the ring, just as, if she 
leant over too much, she would fall to the inside. 

To have attained a good seat a rider must not only be 
able to stick on a rough, refractory or shying horse, but he must 
throughout keep his weight in the place he wishes and be able 
to use the aids effectively. He must 
be so secure that he can use his legs and 
hands up to the moment that a horse 
“takes off”? at a jump, and while still 
pressing his legs he must then leave the 
mouth absolutely alone until the horse 
has landed with all his four feet and is 
moving on. He must, further, sit so 
securely that his weight does not come 
on to the fore hand, and so that he 
does not give any unintended in- 
dication with leg or hand to a horse 
in danger of falling. In no circum- 
stances must the heels and hands 
take any part in obtaining this security. 
A good seat can only be attained by long 
practice, preferably under a competent 
teacher, who will see that his pupil 
adopts the conventional position, 
attitude and poise, modified by his 
particular make and shape. It serves no useful purpose to 
set down rules, The beginner has no idea whether he is 
following these rules or not, and unless there is someone to 
correct him constantly, he will contract bad habits and never 
have either a firm or an elegant seat, and one may almost 
say that these terms are synonymous. Something can be 
learnt by imitation, and convenient shop windows as he 
rides through villages will show a rider by his reflection 
how he is sitting. There is always a large mirror in well 
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equipped riding schools in which pupils can see themselves as 
they ride past. This serves the dual purpose of confirming the 
rude remarks passed on their appearance by their teacher, and 
may prevent them showing themselves in public before 
they have attained some slight degree of proficiency. There 
is much drudgery entailed in the early lessons until one 
begins to feel secure, and there is nothing for it but to 
persevere. The beginner will wonder how he can ever become 
proficient ; as he becomes proficient he will wonder how he 
could have been so inept at first, so there is no need to be 
discouraged. 

It is often debated at what age boys and girls should begin 
to ride in order to acquire a good seat. I think all fine horsemen 
and women have begun quite young. Provided they are strong, 
well grown, and provided a suitable narrow pony is procured, 
there is no reason why children should not begin when they are 
seven or eight. A donkey is not a bad thing to start on, although 
it is apt to give children wrong ideas of the sensibility of their 
mounts. I think the early lessons should be of the simplest, 
and then, when ten or twelve years old, proper riding instruction 
by a competent teacher should begin. From this time onward 
their ponies should be big enough for a light man to ride occasion- 
ally, as otherwise they learn tricks owing to the difficulty of 
keeping them exercised and mastered. 
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It fell to my lot during the war to have through my hands 
a great number of recruit drivers and officers. They came to 
us at all ages, from eighteen or nineteen upwards, and I suppose 
the average time we kept them under training was four to five 
months. While many seemed to fall naturally into an easy seat 
owing to their suitable build, I doubt whether any of those who 
had not ridden before would become horsemen. Some of the boys 
from Public Schools, who had ridden all their lives, shaped well 
when once they could be made to realise that they did not know 
everything about riding. I think, however, that they had a bad 
time of it, because they were not popular with either the 
instructors or their fellows, as they were rather given to being 
contemptuous of the rule-of-thumb methods of the former and 
the early efforts of the latter. When the class was ready for 
passing out, the beginners and those of longer experience were, 
to the casual observer, a wonderfully even lot, but a practised 
eye could separate them without difficulty. 

People who take to horses for the first time when they are 
grown up, say eighteen and upwards, never acquire a really 
good seat or, indeed, the other essentials for fine horsemanship, 
but by a merciful dispensation of providence, they never know 
what they have missed, or, indeed, that they have missed 
anything. 

(The illustrations have been drawn by J. McNeill.) 





A LONE HAND 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


E golfers are apt to think that ours is a universal 

game and that everybody knows, not all 

about us—its most obscure practitioners—but, 

at any rate, all about the game itself. It is, 

therefore, very good for us now and again to 
be humbled and disillusioned and generally put in our proper 
places. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance once, a good many years 
ago, took in to dinner a famous lady novelist. She told him 
what a terrible strain it was to wake up every morning and 
reflect that there were hundreds and hundreds of people in the 
world waiting and listening for her next words. He replied, 
“Well, Miss C., you must console yourself by reflecting that 
there are thousands and thousands of people in the world who 
have never even heard your name.” 

I felt, the other day, in my own infinitely more humble 
way, a little as I imagine that famous novelist must have felt ; 
but in this case it was a lady, not a gentleman, who put me 
in my place. She said that she supposed golf was very interest- 
ing. I replied that I supposed it was. Was it not, she tenta- 
tively insinuated, just the least bit in the world slow. I agreed 
that it appeared dull, but thought that it was not quite so dull 
as it appeared. But, she said, somewhat in the tone of Miss 
Rosa Dartle, did not you play by yourself, and was not that 
rather—of course, she knew nothing about it, but still it did 
look And then a light broke in on me and I discovered 
that she believed golf to be purely a solitary game, in which 
you went round by yourself and counted your score. A short 
cross-examination elicited the fact that she had only watched 
golf once, and on that occasion she had seen two lonely gentlemen 
following one another round at a considerable interval. One 
was young and the other was old. The elder played, in her 
judgment, the less badly of the two, and she thought it must 
be very dreary work for that poor young man going round all 
by himself and taking so very many strokes to get his ball into 
the hole. 

The lady in question knows now that golf is a game played 
by two or more persons, and I know that there are thousands 
and thousands of people in the world who do not know even 
that. We are, thus, both wiser than we were. ‘That lady 
made me think a good deal, and I thought, among other things, 
about the days in which I used to play golf by myself without 





finding it in the least dreary. Those days, sad to say, have 


departed. I can still practise, speaking picturesquely, till I am 
black in the face and, speaking prosaically, till I am exceedingly 
sore in the hands ; but to play a real round alone is beyond me, 
if only that my honesty is not proof against the test of keeping 
my score. It is, moreover, so disheartening to start out with 
the knowledge that, if one did truthfully and honestly do a 
good score, one would have to keep silence about it, since no 
one would ever believe in it. 

It was not ever thus. When I was a very small boy, 
at Felixstowe, I scarcely ever played, except by myself, 
and day after day and all day long I dodged in and out between 
the couples of unsympathetic grown-ups—passed, shouted at 


and driven into, but still full of hope and fire. Then I could 
only play one ball; but in the seclusion of garden courses 
I played matches between two balls, and that by the hour to- 
gether. Indeed, for that matter, being, possibly, a rather imagina- 
tive and, certainly, a very solitary small boy, I played many Rugby 
football matches by myself. I have scored brilliant goals from 
a mark made from my own kick, and scored equally brilliant 
tries, after ruthlessly handing myself off, just at the corner flag 
where the lawn and the flower beds joined. After that effort 
of imagination a golf match between two hypothetical players 
seemed a very pedestrian, matter-of-fact business, but the 
match was often so exciting that it was all I could do not 
to cheat on behalf of my favourite player. Indeed, when 
he was down I think his adversary did sometimes miss a 
short putt in a rather suspicious manner. I wish I could play 
such matches now: but I have tried, and know, alas! that 
I cannot do it. 

Anybody who has played solemn rounds by himself, even 
though he can do so no more, should retain a measure of 
sympathy for those who are ‘still earnest enough or romantic 
enough to do so. I always feel rather sorry for the lonely figure 
that goes flitting along in front. There is about it some- 
thing cringing, furtive, pitiful. It seems to be saying: “ I’m 
going as quickly as ever I can. Be merciful and don’t pass 
me, because, if you do so, then the people behind you will pass 
me, too, and I shall never get round at all.” It seems hard- 
hearted in such a case to say to the poor hunted wretch, as 
the famous cricketer once said to the proctor, “‘ Old cock, 
you’ve got no locum standi. ‘The accusative’s all right, isn’t 
it?” It has to be done sometimes in self-defence, but it is an 
ungrateful task. 

There are courses, I must admit, where I have not felt 
any stream of human kindness welling up within me at the sight 
of these lonely ones. There is one course where I have spent 
many and pleasant times in practising. It is an exceedingly 
popular one : you may go there on any day in the year and find 
such a number of players that it is quite difficult to find practising 
room. Just as one had settled down on an apparently vacant 
space and teed three or four balls in a row, up came a solitary 
old gentleman behind, and there was nothing for it but to get 
apologetically out of the way. Very slowly the old gentleman 
foozled his way into the distance. Again the balls were teed, 
again the grip verified, the stance earnestly taken, and then 
—then there came another solitary gentleman, older and 
slower even than the first. It was, I think, only human to 
wish that the old gentlemen could be just a little more 
sociable and play now and again with each other; but they 
never did. 

I wonder what my lady would have said if she had seen 
them. If she had, I should have been quite defenceless. I 
do not think I should have had the face to tell her that golf was 
really a very interesting game. And yet, who can tell what 
ecstasies of romance some of those old gentlemen were enjoying. 
Perhaps they were all playing the loveliest games of pretending, 
and imagining themselves to be Mr. Bobby Jones. 
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ARCHITECTURE 


COTTAGE 


1.—THATCH IN THE HAMPSHIRE VILLAGES 
Deftruction can be profitable to 
none but Such as Live by it. 
HESE are not words spoken by Mr. Baldwin at last 
week’s conference for the Preservation of Ancient 
Cottages, but were written by a leading architect when 
George I was king. He was pleading for ‘the pre- 
fervation of antient durable Publick Buildings that are 
Strong and uffull, inftead of erecting new fantafticall perifhable 
Trafh.” Vanbrugh and Hawksmoor, in their antagonism to 
the sweeping away of ancient buildings, were certainly before 
their time. They were the first of a long line of prophe‘s crying 


2.—A SUSSEX 
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OF EAST STRATTON AND MICHELDEVER. 
in the wilderness, and there are those of us even to-day who 
think that it still may be a wilderness in which we cry. There 
are, however, very encouraging signs, and none more so than 
the effort of the Royal Society of Arts to raise a fund and form 
an organisation that shall in large measure stop the destruction 
of old rural homes that has already bereft many a delightful 
countryside of much of its historic interest and zsthetic pleasant- 
ness. 

rom its earliest days Country Lire has pleaded the cause 
of preservation, and it is pleading it still. The saving of Waterloo 
Bridge, of Harrington House and of Swakeleys has been urgently 
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So enchanting a composition is, surely, worth preserving. 
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—and, it would seem, success- 
fully—championed in its recent 
issues. Its advocacy has been 
enlisted alike for churches and 
bridges, for town houses and 
country seats. But oftcn and 
again has it also insisted on 
the beauty and value of the 
English village and hamlet, so 
representative of national life 
in the successive generations 
that made England what she is. 

And our own day is one 
when the cottage question is 
pre-eminently important, for, 
not only have we before us the 
problem of better housing for 
the ‘“‘old’’ poor, but we find, 
owing to the changes in our 
social structure, an exodus of 
the “new” poor from their 
mansions to much more modest 
dwellings. Are we doing our 
best for our country in these 
circumstances ? The oppor 
tunity is great ; are we seizing 3.—AT LACOCK, A 
it with taste and intelligence ? cs 
Are we adding to the amenity 
of our land, and are we develop- 
ing true civilisation in our active 
re-housing ? Many of us, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister, 
think that we are not. He calls 
our attention to the old English 
cottage with its ‘‘ appearance 
in the country of spontaneous 
and natural growth,” and he 
contrasts it with ‘“ those abor- 
tions of red-brick and _ slate 
which have risen with such 
alacrity over the face of the 
country since the industrial era 
began.” That the evil spirit 
still lives and flourishes is only 
too evident to those who move 
along country roads and see 
the planless dotting of inade- 
quate and vulgar bungalows 
and cottages that hideously spot 
the pleasant vales and hills of 
England. The evil does not 
really lie in their being new, 
but in the complete ignorance 
of how the new should be 
ordained. By all means let it 
be new. Not merely in material, 
but in conception let it repre- 
sent the spirit and demands of 
the day. But let the whole 
scheme be founded on tradition, } wit ‘ 
on precedent, on a thorough 
knowledge of the past, and on 














5.—FORMERLY THE CLOTH HALL 
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4.—AT BIDDENDEN, A KENTISH TIMBER 
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6—A GROUPING OF SHOP, HOUSE, AND COTTAGE IN AN ESSEX VILLAGE. 





7-—-AT BECKINGHAM IN ESSEX. SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE COTTAGES. 





8—.AT COCKINGTON IN DEVON. 


The rising and broken ground dominates the grouping of the buildings. 
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the experience, the taste and the 
methods of former craftsmen who knew 
their job and wrought aptly and 
honestly. If we look at surviving ex- 
amples of their work, what strikes us 
especially is that they belong to where 
they are and to nowhere else. The 
form they take and the materials 
they consist of are of their region. Their 
adaptation to their site, their grouping 
with each other (Fig. 1), their association 
with the other village edifices — the 
church, the shop /Fig. 6), the house—are 
markedly, if unconsciously, happy. 

Does this not give to these cottages, 
whether they date from Tudor, from 
Stuart or from Georgian times, a double 
value ? Have they not their own charm 
and excellence, and do they not offer 
an obvious and easy lesson from which 
we may learn much of how we should 
proceed to-day ? 

The phrase ‘“ town-planning’’ has 
been resounding in our ears for many a 
year. Unhappily, it is an empty sound 
with scarcely any relationship to facts. 
Few, indeed, are the cases since the war 
where housing in town or country, con- 
ducted by central government or local 
authorities, by non-official bodies or 
private individuals, has approached, in 
general lay-out or individual design, the 
excellence of numerous examples of the 
past that are still at hand for us, not to 
copy, but from which to derive inspira- 
tion. 

The Hampshire villages of East 
Stratton and Micheldever (Fig. 1) have 
retained the dwellings where the tillers 
of the soil have for centuries nestled 
under the warm thatch, and there is 
nothing in their form or disposition that 
prevents the introduction of modern 
hygiene and convenience, of which the 
water tap is, perhaps, the most import- 
ant. Nothing could be more simply and 
honestly designed to give the intended 
accommodation with the readiest and 
most practical constructive scheme, than 
these cottages. Yet they are agreeable 
and sympathetic both in themselves 
and as a feature of a rural scene that 
would be poorer in their absence and dis- 
agreeable if they were replaced by the 
usual type of to-day. Still more striking 
is the thatched row in the Wiltshire 
village of Codford St. Mary (Fig. 9), 
where the admirable manor house of 
Stockton is their distinguished neighbour. 
Here we see how a flat site can be used 
with excellent effect, and afford pictur- 
esqueness without premeditation. But 
still more arresting is the successful 
haphazard grouping that a hilly and 
broken site suggests and almost imposes, 
as at Cockington (Fig. 8). At Lacock 
we are within easy reach of the stone- 
producing regions of Bath and the 
Cotswolds. Thus, the village is mostly 
stone built and has stone tiles for its 
roofs. Occasionally the oak that grows 
close by is used for the massive framing 
of an upper part; while, when Late 
Stuart times were reached, brick became 
the substance of which the village inn 
was rebuilt on greater and more dignified 
scale (Fig. 3). In Kent, brick came earlier 
and was more freely used in substitution 
of the older timber framing, of which, 
however, there are so many admirable 
Kentish examples of a special type. Of 
such is the street of Biddenden (Fig. 4), 
which, with delightful variety, shows all 
the village life—the church, the shop, the 
house of the well-to-do, and the cottage 
of the more humble. It was one of the 
many villages of this district where 
wool-weaving came early from Flanders 
and for long flourished, so that a cloth 
hall was built (Fig. 5), no doubt in 
Elizabethan times. But when, as Hasted 
wrote of Biddenden in 1790, “no 
clothier remained in it, which trade 
formerly flourished equally in this and 
adjoining parishes,’”’ the cloth hall, as 
the illustrations show, was rather roughly 
and at different times adapted for 
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9.—AT CODFORD ST. 
The flatness of the site in no way mars the picturesqueness of the composition. 


habitations. It looks a little neglected and forlorn in the illus- 
tration, reproduced from a photograph taken some thirty years 
ago. No doubt, now it possesses a different appearance, but 
whether it has profited by intelligent repair or has been muti- 
lated by unsympathetic modernisation or overwhelmed by 
over-restoration, I cannot tell; but I devoutly hope that so 
delightful a grouping has fallen into good hands. 

If this Kentish cloth hall is shown as somewhat suffering 
from neglect, it is in good condition compared with a dwelling 
in neighbouring Sussex, a county which was specially selected 
by Mr. Baldwin as typifying old English life. Here (Fig. 2) 
we have not a cottage, but a yeoman’s house, excellent in design, 
massively built of almost imperishable stone and oak, and yet 
evidently doomed to pass away. It represents a type of which we 
should suffer no further example to be lost, if, in character and 
condition, it is such that repair may prolong its existence as a com- 
fortable and effective home. In an instance like this, such a process 
might be costly, but it would be an expenditure so important to 
the amenity of England that it should be resolutely met. There 
are, however, innumerable cottages now being allowed to fall 
into neglect that may be repaired at moderate cost. A couple 
of this character and in adequate repair are shown in Fig. 7. 
They are in the Essex village of Beckingham, and excellently 
represent the local style without ornament or affectation. They 
are well adapted and well preserved for the purpose for which 
they were built. 

It was such thoughts as these that led the Royal Society 
of Arts to take an active share in preserving what is best 
in rural architecture. The conference in its rooms at which 
Mr. Baldwin presided last week has already given publicity to 
and proved the importance of the movement that it is champion- 
ing. No doubt, it will soon issue an appeal for funds, and a 
set of rules and suggestions for an organisation of which some of 
the main objects should be to acquire possession or occupation 
of derelict or unrepaired cottages in villages and rural areas, 
singly or in groups, that possess features typical of all styles 
from medieval to comparatively recent times. It should repair 
and make convenient such cottages, and, wherever they are needed 
for local workers, give them the occupation of such cottages, 
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although higher rents might be obtainable from other applicants. 
Very often landowners, who cannot, or do not wish to, sell even 
derelict or decayed cottages where they form an integral part 
of an estate, are very willing to let them on, say, thirty-five year 
leases at a nominal rent to anyone (and, no doubt, especially to an 
ad hoc association) who will put and keep them in good repair. 
Such cottages would fall into two main groups. There would 
be the usual run of British cottages worth preserving, but of no 
special historic or architectural character, so situated and in 
such condition as to be worth repair, like those at Becking- 
ham already referred to. These should give a fair return on 
purchase price, as do the Godalming and Eashing Bridge cottages 
now handed over to the National Trust, the balance sheets of 
which were published in Country LIFE last year. But there are 
also the cottages of special historic or architectural interest, 
which it is advantageous to save and to bring back, as far as 
possible, to original condition, although this may be costly and 
yield practically no return. 

Such actual possession and treatment of cottages, however 
desirable, can only, from financial reasons, be of limited extent ; 
but the activities of the organisation might have a much wider 
outlet. As regards the cottages that will come under the Govern- 
ment Subsidy Scheme, it may advise and guide local authorities 
and private individuals. Again, as the Government, dealing 
with the taxpaver’s money, can only consider and pay for effective 
housing, the azsthetic side might be assisted by the organisation, 
and the same assistance might be given, under proper conditions, 
to individual owners. 

What is proposed, however, will, no doubt, soon be clearly 
defined and widely known; the principle is right and will be 
adhered to. The working details will develop and change as 
work progresses and experience is gained. The high position 
and business character of the Royal Society of Arts make it quite 
certain that the movement that it now inaugurates—and will! 
continue to guide, if not to conduct—-will be organised in a 
thoroughly practical and effective manner, and on sound financial 
lines. It is warmly recommended to readers of COUNTRY LIFE 
as intimately touching both their pleasure and their interests 
and as an object of real national importance. 

H. AvRAY TIPPING. 





THE TREASURE 


Round me all day the swift gulls veer 
Across the pastures of the sea, 

Grey skies, grey waters and grey birds, 
Unfriendly stare at me. 


But I have visions, hidden deep, 
Where all the world is Spring, 
And I can bear the hostile world, 


Remembering. TREVOR BLAKEMORE. 
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DRAWINGS BY FLEMISH OLD MASTERS AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE 


“THE STORY OF JACOB AND 


ESS attractive, no doubt, to the majority of sightseers, 
than those galleries of the Royal Academy in which a 
matchless collection of pictures by the primitive and 
later masters of Flanders is now displayed is the exhibition 
of drawings of the same school arranged in the: large 

South Room. It lacks the glowing colour of the oil paintings, 
and does not rival in spectacular effect the splendid tapestries 
from Vienna. But to those who have already absorbed the 
wonders of the large galleries or who have cultivated a taste 
for the quieter and less assertive beauties of the sketch on paper 
an hour devoted to the study of the drawings in this room, 
approximately a hundred and fifty in number, may be strongly 
recommended, Contributed chiefly by private collectors in 
England and Holland, with the aid of the National Gallery of 
Scotland, the Ashmolean Museum and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and one conspicuous treasure lent by the Louvre, the drawings 
in this room constitute, probably, a finer display of studies by 
the Flemish masters than has ever before been brought together, 
at least in England. In certain respects, and notably in the 
representation of the masters of the fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries, it is not so strong as the exhibition arranged at the same 
time in the Gallery of Prints and Drawings at the British Museum. 
As regards this early period, the contents of a great museum 
are bound to excel anything that can be gathered together from 
private collections. But even here, the group hung on_ the 
first wal] contains a number of notable and interesting things, 
three, at least, being of the first rank among the nty remnants 
of early Flemish draughtsmanship that have survived. 

It is generally acknowledged that a large proportion of the 
drawings of this period, exquisite as their execution with pen or 
silver-point may be, are not original studies by the master whose 
subject they represent, but copies after pictures, drawn by another 
hand than the master’s, and, consequently, not wholly satisfactory 
as evidences of his style in drawing. Among the drawings shown 
here, for instance, the beautiful little drawing No. 507, which 
has been attributed to Memlinc, contains four heads which are 
to be found on the central panel of Van Eyck’s “‘ Adoration of 
the Lamb” at Ghent ; while No. 510 contains fourteen heads, 
carefully drawn on a tiny scale, almost all of which are to be 
recognised in the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi”’ by Gerard David, 
lent by the Brussels Gallery to this exhibition (No. 98). These, 
then, are clearly copies. Not so No. 502, the first drawing in the 
room, lent by Mr. Franz Koenigs of Haarlem. This most beauti- 
ful silver-point of a Madonna and Child—perfectly preserved, 
except that some vandal has cut down the paper quite near to 
the figures with a pair of scissors—is one of the four drawings 
which Dr. Friedlander, writing in the last part of the new English 
periodical, Old Master Drawings, regards as originals by Roger 
van der Weyden, two of the others being in the British Museum. 
Another capital drawing, by one of the great painters, of Bruges 





RACHEL ” (HUGO VAN DER GOES). 


“THE VIRGIN AND 


CHILD ” (ROGER VAN DER WEYDEN). 
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in the fifteenth century is the ‘‘ Jacob and Rachel,” by Hugo 
van der Goes (No. 505), from Christ Church, Oxford. It is an 
exceptionally large drawing, nearly two feet long, and beautifully 
preserved, though the dark slate-coloured ground, often favoured 
by the old Flemish artists for their drawings, makes the subject 
a little difficult to see. The third outstanding number is 513, 
the ‘‘ Death, Assumption and Coronation of the Virgin,’’ attri- 
buted to Beauneveu, lent by the Musée du Louvre, where it is 
generally exhibited among the French primitives. This great 
drawing, with its beautiful flow of line, is much earlier than 
any of its neighbours, even if it cannot be taken as certain that 
it is by André Beauneveu, a painter and sculptor of Valenciennes, 
who worked about 1360-1403, chiefly in France. 

The little portrait of a man (No. 504), which has been attri- 
buted both to Memlinc and to Bouts, is one of the best early 
drawings ; and No. 512, ‘‘ The Descent from the Cross,’’ formerly 
in the Poynter collection, is of great interest as a record of a lost 
picture by Robert Campin, the ‘‘ Master of Flémalle,’’ of which 
there is a copy in oils in the Roscoe collection at Liverpool. 
The ‘‘ St. Veronica ’’ from Cambridge (No. 511), a very highly 
finished pen and ink drawing, is generally considered to be by 


‘*MAN IN ARMOUR, STANDING” (VAN DYCK). 


Campin himself. Like Roger’s ‘‘ Madonna,”’ it has had its margin 
all cut away by the hand of a vandal. 

The specimens of the Antwerp school, which succeeded that 
of Bruges in vigour and prosperity after 1500, are scanty in this 
exhibition, being limited to a round ‘‘ Judgment of Paris’’ 
(No. 515) from Edinburgh, the fine ‘‘ Stem of Jesse,” from a 
London private collection, which has been recently published in 
Old Master Drawings, and a single specimen, interesting but not 
well preserved, of Dirk Vellert, glass painter and engraver, 
who is now very adequately represented in the British Museum. 

On the second wall, a group of drawings by the Brueghels 
will repay attention. Old Brueghel himself, represented as a 
painter by the “ Fall of Icarus”’ and two small pictures from 
Vienna in Gallery V, contributes several figure drawings repro- 
duced by contemporary engravers, the entertaining ‘‘ Kermesse 
at Hoboken’ and the allegories of Charity and Pride, with 
several landscapes from Chatsworth, including the curious study 
of a dredger at work on making a Flemish canal (No. 524) and 
the charming ‘‘ Ripa Grande, Rome’”’ (No. 527). 

Among the views in Rome by his son, Jan Brueghel, one, 
“The Arch of Septimus Severus,” dated 1594, is accompanied 
by a copy made in 1595 by a contemporary artist—another case 
of the interesting confrontations so frequent in this exhibition. 
The lower of the two drawings exhibited as No. 533 is very 
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‘*A FAUN GRASPING A BUNCH OF GRAPES’’ (RUBENS). 


interesting for comparison with the sixteenth century print of 
Old St. Peter’s, reproduced in Country LIFE on January 8th 
last (page 69). It contains much the same view of the Piazza, 
but without .the unfinished dome of the new basilica. Among 
the drawings by Hans Bol, a landscape (No. 536) is of interest 
as a very early signed work of this artist, done when he was only 
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‘‘ PORTRAIT OF A YOUTH, AGED SIXTEEN” (JAN COSSIERS). 
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RAISING A GLASS TO HIS LIPS” (JORDAENS). 





“STUDY OF A HORSE” 
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twenty-three, and extremely close in style to Brueghel, 
to whom this drawing was actually ascribed by a former 
owner. A typical later work of Bol, containing varied and 
amusing (as well as edifying) pastoral scenes, is the pair 
of drawings belonging to Sir Robert Witt which illustrate 
the contrast between the Good Shepherd and Hireling 
Shepherd of St. John’s Gospel, ch. x. The Good Shepherds, 
to Bol, are the Catholic clergy or Saints; the hirelings, who 
allow the flock to be ravaged by wolves and debar the 
sheep from access to the fold, are characterised by Hebrew 
letters on their clothing as Jews. One at least of the 
fishing scenes by Stradanus, also lent by Sir Robert Witt, 
with the ‘“ Pearl-diving’’ by the same artist, will be 
familiar to possessors of ‘‘ Sport in Art,’’ by the late 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman, to whom these drawings formerly 
belonged. The two fine landscapes by Tobias Verhaecht, 
washed with the indigo so popular among Flemish 
draughtsmen of the late sixteenth century, are interesting 
examples of a rather rare artist (he is not represented in 
the British Museum) who was one of the masters of Rubens. 

Rubens himself is the hero of the third wall, and the 
splendid group of studies by this greatest of the later 
I‘lemish painters is the most striking feature of the exhi- 
bition of drawings. His master hand is shown in a great 
variety of different styles, from the delicacy of the head of 
a young man looking upwards (No. 576), lent by Mr. 
Ricketts, or the beautifully finished head of a beggar, 
for the picture of St. Martin at Windsor, lent by the 
Duke of Devonshire (No. 582), to the splendid vigour 
of the study from Oxford (Ashmolean Museum) for the 
executioner in the ‘“ Raising of the Cross’’ (No. 559). 
The three different studies of his second wife, Helena. 
Fourment, are of great interest. One of them, lent by 
Mr. Oppenheimer, is a study, formerly in the Lawrence 
collection, for the portrait in the Louvre, in which she is 
accompanied by one of her sons (not included in the 


‘study). A second, from the Koenigs collection, not 


exactly a portrait, shows her posing for a figure in the 
“ Garden of Love.” But the most remarkable is the very 
large and brilliant portrait in black and red chalk, lent 
by the executors of the late Sir George Holford, which 
used to be stored at Westonbirt and was unknown till it 
was exhibited, in 1921, at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 
company with many pictures from Sir George Holford’s 
country house in Gloucestershire. The brilliant, though 
carefully finished, chalk drawing of two horses in a stable 
(Ashmolean Museum) is a study for a picture of the Prodigal 
Son at Antwerp; it is a fine example of Rubens’ rather 
rare studies of country subjects, others of which might, 
perhaps, have been borrowed from Chatsworth, were 
they not inserted in a precious album which contains a 
great series of drawings by Rubens, Van Dyck and 
Rembrandt. 

In the manner of the said country subjects is the 
beautiful and finely preserved study in red and black 
chalk (No. 560) of a woman carrying a dish, lent by 
Mr. Lugt. It is not stated in the catalogue that this 
is a study for a picture engraved by Richard Earlom 
as belonging to the Marquess of Bute. This woman 
stands on the left and checks with her outstretched 
hand the action of a little boy who touches one of the 
bunches of grapes heaped in a great basket on a table. 
The drawing was perfectly reproduced in colours as 
frontispiece to Vol. 47 of ‘‘ Die Graphischen Kiinste ”’ 
(Vienna, 1924, with article on Rubens by Dr. G. Gliick). 

There are twenty-seven drawings by Rubens alto- 
gether in this room, and they are followed by an 
equally brilliant group of twenty-two by Van Dyck. 
Mr. Oppenheimer’s water-colour belongs to a little-known 
group of landscapes drawn in England; there are two 
closely resembling it now exhibited at the British Museum, 
Mr. Lousada’s beautiful red chalk study of a horse (illus- 
trated), with its rider only lightly sketched, was used for 
the two equestrian portraits of Charles I (Windsor) and 
Moncada (Louvre), these pictures being identical as regards 
the horse itself. 

Mr. Lugt’s large study for the “St. Sebastian ’’ in 
the Hermitage is not only the largest, but the greatest 
of the Van Dyck drawings; but his wonderful variety 
and accomplishment in every kind of technique are well 
exhibited by such beautiful drawings as the sepia “‘ Study 
of Trees,’ lent by Lady Lucas; the graceful “‘ Study for 
the Virgin’’ (No. 595), lent by Mr. Ricketts and Mr. 
Shannon; the ‘Manin Armour,” in Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
collection ; and the two portrait studies of Scaglia and 
Langlois, lent by Mr. Lugt. Sir Robert Witt lends an 
interesting study for one of Van Dyck’s pictures at 
Antwerp, the ‘‘ Bearing of the Cross’ in the Church of 
St. Paul. 

Jordaens, the other great Antwerp painter of the 
seventeenth century, is also splendidly represented, 
especially by the fine and decorative water-colour com- 
positions lent by the National Gallery of Scotland and 
Mr. Lugt. Among: the chalk drawings, the portrait of 
the artist’s wife, belonging to Mr. Archibald Russell, 
and Mr. Ricketts’ delicate study for the picture ‘‘ Le 

















designs in red and black chalk for 
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Roi boit’’ at Brussels, are especially 
noteworthy, along with the graceful 


decorative or allegorical compositions 
lent by Mr. Koenigs (No. 617) and Mr. 
Ricketts (No. 627). 

Jordaens is followed by a large 
number of other Flemish artists, the 
most famous of whom, Snyders, Teniers 
and Brouwer, are not so well repre- 
sented as the three great painters of 
Antwerp. Some of these, such as J. de 
Momper and Ro.lant Savery—notice 
his beautiful tinted drawing of a village 
street from Edinburgh—really belong 
to an earlier part of the exhibition, 
but were crowded out from _ their 
rightful place by Rubens. Jan Cossiers 
(1600-71) is an artist not much known 
to fame, but his drawing of a lad of 
sixteen, lent by Mr. Frits Lugt, is a 
charming and accomplished portrait. 
It represents one of the artist’s sons, 
John Francis, and two similar drawings, 
probably made at the same time, are 
extant, the portrait of James Cossiers, 
dated 1658, in the British Museum, and 
that, undated, of a younger boy named 
William, in the Pierpont Morgan 
collection at New York. Among the 
landscape drawings by the later artists, the study of trees in 
water colour by Gillis Neyts (No. 637) and three drawings by 
Lucas van Uden are particularly good. One of these (No. 638) 
represents the same place, drawn from a different point of view, 
but exactly in the same manner as a drawing in the British 
Museum. 

The water-colour No. 639 is a good example of Lucas 
van Uden’s highly finished style; while the ‘“ Study of a 
Tree’’ (No. 635), lent by Sir Robert Witt, is uncommon and 
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FROM THE CAPITOL, LOOKING TOWARDS THE 
COLISEUM” (JAN BRUEGHEL I). 


attractive. The portrait of a boy, by Jacob van Oost (actually 
an oil painting on paper, rather than a drawing); the ‘ Storm,”’ 
by Ferdinand van Kessel; and the large pastoral landscape with 
peasants, cattle and sheep, by Ommeganck, an artist who lived 
well into the nineteenth century, are pleasing examples of 
artists whose names are not very generally known. The only 
work in this gallery actually produced in the nineteenth century 
is the small drawing of a buck and doe, by Verboeckhoven, 
which is dated 1836 on the back, CAMPBELL DODGSON. 


THE POSITIVIST IN POLITICS 


Early Life and Letters of John Morley, by F. W. Hirst. 
(Macmillan. ‘Two vols. 28s net.) 
N Mr. Hirst’s imposing volumes a generation of active 
minds has arisen from the dead. If the sound of their 
voices is not always sympathetic, we must blame Mr. 
Hirst’s literary art (though not, it must be said, his talent 
for biography). These mid-Victorians are so surprisingly 
alive that we cannot but expect them in the intervening half 
century to have learnt just a little. Like another group of 
famous men, however, they have remembered nothing, and to 
Mr. Hirst, in the full tide of vitality, we must deny the indulgent 
Virgilian smile which we can safely afford to the Bourbons. 

The Early Life and Letters cover Morley’s life from his 
birth in 1838 to his assumption of office in Mr. Gladstone’s 
first Home Rule administration. On mere mathematical 
grounds we cannot complain that this period of fifty years is 
treated at such length. The record of the early years is com- 
mendably brief, and the full-length analysis of Morley’s early 
writings on Burke, Voltaire and Rousseau could not be spared. 
For the rest, we have an almost day-to-day record of Morley’s 
editorship of the Fortnightly Review and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
with some account of his work on the famous “‘ Men of Letters ” 
series for Macmillans. The great names of the period flow 
serenely across the pages. Mill, Bright and Gladstone, Frederick 
Harrison and the Positivists, Matthew Arnold, ‘Trollope and 
Bagehot, George Meredith, Herbert Spencer, Huxley and 
George Eliot. Among such, even as a young man, he more 
than held his own. Sir Edmund Gosse says of him that by 
the end of this period of his life he was a literary dictator. But 
was he not more than that? Was he not the chief philosophe 
of the English Revolution ? 

Morley was certainly not interested much in pure literature. 
His tentative ranking of “‘ Evan Harrington ” with “‘ The Woman 
in White ” vouches as surely for this as does Mr. Hirst’s comment 
(that such a “‘ favourable review ” of an unknown author would 
ordinarily ‘‘ argue editorial friendship’) vouch for the fact 
that his biographer’s interest also is largely political. Indeed, 
nine-tenths of the letters and papers quoted in these volumes 
—and quotations make up more than two-thirds of the whole— 
are political. What we are watching is the selection, testing 
and sowing of the seeds of philosophic radicalism. If we 
grow restless, the reason is a trifling one. It is merely that we 
happen to have seen the harvest. 

“* What,” asks Mr. Hirst, in his introduction, with character- 
istic blandness, ‘‘ were the regenerating influences which, in 





the course of thirty years, released England from tyranny and 
starvation? Were they not the philosophic radicalism of 
Bentham and Mill on the one hand, and, on the other, the Man- 
chester school of Cobden and Bright?” Morley himself, in 
his recollections, puts the same question. ‘‘ The world’s black 
catastrophe in your new age is hardly a proved and shining 
victory over the principles and policies of the age before it.” 

But why should we remember the heroic wisdom of the 
Fortnightly Review and forget that between the “old” age 
and the “new” were five Liberal administrations in which 
Morley himself played a leading part ? 

Significant, in this connection, is the disparity between the 
weighty appearance of Morley’s aphorisms and their actual 
content. Take, for instance, this: ‘‘ Prudence is not only 
first of moral and political virtues, but the director, the regulator, 
the standard of them all.” This was one of the “ profound ” 
lessons that Morley learnt from Burke. Another was that 
in politics we are concerned ‘ not with abstract truth but with 
practical morality.” “And what more indisputable law,” 
asked Morley, “has ever been contributed to the stock of 
political ideas?” But did it mean anything? Or, at least, 
did it mean much more than that any measure becomes sound 
when adopted by a Liberal politician and sounder still when 
left half done ? 

Take, again, the insistence on representative institutions 
as the only possible guarantee of liberty and morality. Burke, 
Comte and Mill had settled this for Morley and his generation, 
and history must be read accordingly. How many scholars 
to-day can find in that bourgeois revolt against aristocratic 
privileges which we call the French Revolution “a gigantic 
battle for the sovereignty of the people ” ? 

The fact was that Morley’s creed was grounded in generali- 
sations which treated political institutions as the key to progress. 
A free church, free trade, free land, free education. These 
watchwords of the dawning radicalism found him their champion, 
but throughout all the pages we find no qualitative thinking. 
The sovereign people would go right if no one interfered. 
Morley and his contemporaries took that for granted, and thus 
themselves dug the gulf—fatal in its profundity—between 
their age and ours which has seen Parliament powerless 
between the city and the Trades Unions, which has seen 
the attack on political privileges to be only the forerunner 
of an attack on personal property and the battle for political 
rights to be largely a pretext for the usurpation of personal 
privileges. 
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Part of the trouble lay, of course, with the doctrine of 
progress. Having abolished God early in life and substituted 
a vague force for good latent in humanity, it was impossible 
for Morley and his school to see in the development of Western 
institutions anything even experimental. 

The other part of the trouble was personal. Morley was 
a scholar, and determined to rule the world with his own weapons, 
in which a genius for dialectic and a taste for sonorous epithets 
had pride of place. For this reason, we may be sure, above 
all, the great intellectual precursors of the French Revolution 
fascinated the scholar who longed to be a man of action. And 
was his hatred of Napoleon III more than a reflection of his 
disgust at the man of action who had undone with contemptuous 
ease the work of scholars? His faith in the ultimate liberalism 
of Germany was another proof of his refusal to admit the deciding 
factor to be other than intellectual. ‘The battle must be to the 
free. 

Yet, as will be seen when the full story is told, the man 
was greater than his doctrines. If we see in these pages a 
certain arrogance and an almost trag.c determination to measure 
events on a Procrustean bed of formula, we see also the inmost 
thoughts and daily life of a man of essentially noble character. 
Morley did nothing common or mean. “There was something 
high about him.” In an age of ambition and materialism, 
when the suburbs have come to Mayfair and the City to West- 
minster, we can taste in these pages the remote savour of a 
cultivated civilisation. We can linger in the company of well 
stored minds and forget their politics, which were certainly 
not worse than those of their contemporaries and, perhaps, 
a good deal better. If Morley’s logic was not as “‘ inexpugnable ” 
as ‘ie thought, and, indeed, said, the fault can at least be divided 
between Morley and Providence. ‘That is one of the advantages 
of believing in Providence. D. J. 
Celibate Lives, by George Moore. (Heinemann, tos. 6d.) - 
THIS is the third volume to be published in the delightful new edition 
of Mr. George Moore’s work. It is a reprint of “* In Single Strictness,” 
which was published four years ago in a limited edition, with the differ- 
ence that ‘‘ Albert Nobbs ” has replaced “ Hugh Monfert.” ‘There are 
five stories, and their theme is loneliness. A quiet pathos, sometimes 
rising near to tragedy, is the prevailing mood of these exquisitely manu- 
factured stories. It is, perhaps, just that unrelaxed, craftsman’s control 
over himself which prevents Mr. Moore from soaring clear to supreme 
greatness, though it makes him a delicious stylist. His uniformly 
good taste, with its occasional over-refined delight in coarseness— 
how delicately and with what fine deliberation does he handle that 
matter of the flea in “‘ Albert Nobbs ”—always seem to catch him 
back, when intensity might carry him forward. The precise artist 
in Mr. Moore, the cynical, self-conscious man of the world, prevent 
him from the suspect affair of lofty passion. It might be a little vulgar ; 
and, although Mr. Moore will be cheerfully vulgar when he means to 
be, he is in terror of being vulgar when he does not. A gentleman has 
been defined as a man who is never unintentionally rude. Mr. Moore 
is never unintentionally vulgar. And just as a man who spends his time 
on being a gentleman misses a great deal of fun, so an artist who spends 
his thought on being a stylist misses being a Dickens or a Balzac. Having 
said this, it remains true that Mr. Moore is one of our greatest living 
writers. This little group of stories displays extraordinary invention 
and imaginative insight. His celibates, though the poor, pale, ineffectual 
band all illustrate one theme, are yet strongly differentiated. Wilfred 
Holmes, so long as he has a bare allowance, can never get down to 
anything more important than researches into the Tristan and Isolde 
legend and writing the top line of symphonies: Emily Lofft, after 
the death of her sister Priscilla, can find nothing in life but the turning 
over of memories and the rummaging out of Priscilla’s only secret : 
Albert Nobbs, being a woman parading as a man, finds herself “ an 
old perhapser, neither man nor woman,” beating about for companion- 
ship like a hunting dog that has lost its sense of smell : Henrietta Marr, 
a trifler with men, a false, unloving creature, too unstable and aiming 
too high, meets final celibacy at her own disappointed hand: Sarah 
Gwynn, a little tremulous housemaid, cannot take the love of the 
gardener because it might interfere with her prayers. She has vowed 
these prayers to the prostitute who earned the money for her clothes 
and her fare to the convent where she began her single strictness. 
This is the group ; 2nd, indeed, for all that deliberate aloofness which 
has been, perhaps rather pettishly, complained of in this notice, instinc- 
tive feeling adds : this is the tragic group. From the veil of beautiful 
cadences and vintage words, these helpless, lonely, lost human beings 
start out with the horror of daily tragedy. A kind of loftiness is created 
by the skilful avoidance of all claim to loftiness ; and this weighed 
and polished pathos quivers on the verge of starkness. 

ANTHONY BERTRAM. 


Go She Must! by David Garnett. (Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d.) 
MR. GARNETT writes with a rare distinction. It seems impossible 
that any book of his should not make an impression as something 
haunting and, in its own queer way, beautiful. In his previous books 
all this has been supported and enforced by a sense of a deeper meaning, 
however little emphasised, underlying the story itself : in Go She Must ! 
for the first time that argument seems to be lacking. He begins with 
the Vicar of Dry Coulter and his daughter Anne, a snowy “ Plough 
Monday,” a misunderstanding between the Vicar and his parishioners, 
and the ploughing up of the Vicarage doorstep according to ancient 
usage. It is all very wonderfully suggested ; one feels that something 
of vast importance will emerge from it, and nothing comes. Anne’s 
unimportant and not very conclusive love ‘story is all that Mr. Garnett 
has to tell. He seems to expect us to believe that it has solved all her 
troubles and perplexities, but we should beg leave, were it a matter 
of real life, to doubt whether it would not be more likely to introduce 
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her to a series of far more trying new ones. There are various happen- 
ings in village life: the Vicar’s love of birds develops into insanity ; 
all the way through there is the suggestion of something important 
and meaningful, just round the corner, but we never find it. The result 
is a book of most distinguished manner and often beautiful matter 
which seems to mean a great deal and never succeeds in saying what 
it does mean. 


Adam and Moonshine, by J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 


net.) ; 

THE quality of moonshine is unmistakable. It is elusive, delightful 
cnd perhaps a little w.stful, but it is no mean achievement to have 
snared so lightly the heartaches of romantic youth. Adam is swept by 
circumstance into a mad, preposterous plot. A fantastic house party 
of lunatics—but, perhaps, no madder than we meet in real life—revel 
in a project for the restoration of the Stuart succession and we are 
plunged into movement as swift and as preposterous as ever followed 
on the tactics of the Napoleon of Notting H.ll. The book has more 
than the shimmer of the plot to recommend it, for it is delightfully 
written, full of poetry, gaiety and the love of romantic youth. If there 
is a whimsical twist of allegory to it only the very refined palate will 
detect it; indeed, the allegory may be moonshine, too. Our advice 
is not to bother about that, but to stray with Adam, Helen, Peter the 
bold Baron and the delightful Mrs. Bellingham into the realms of pure 
enchantment. 


Manhattan Transfer, by John Dos Passos. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
DIFFICULT as it is at first to grasp the method of Mr. Dos Passos, 
this book at least partially justifies his courageous experiment. From 
scene to scene he flashes us, like a film operator ; and sometimes, 
when there is not even a hiatus of white paper between one scene and 
the next, we grow confused among the multiplicity of his characters. 
But gradually we come to know, and therefore to distinguish, his groups 
better ; and all the time his New York is taking clearer shape before 
our eyes, a vast, hurrying crowd of people all chasing happiness, and 
all failing to find it. Nobody in the book suspects that there may be 
something even higher than a sky-scraper ; nobody takes a look at 
the stars. Not that the author gives this as a reason for their unhappi- 
ness ; he sets down his rapid, vivid impressions and leaves it at that ; 
but the reason is there by implication, as is also his generous indignation 
against- modern industrial conditions. He can write, too; he has 
phrases and words that illumine like poetry or blind like lightning, 
and his dialogue is extraordinarily lifelike. ‘The book is fiercely honest, 
tinglingly alive, a gallant and brilliant effort—even though at the end 
we cannot help feeling that it has all been ‘ screened ” just a little 
more than literature can stand. 


Brother Man, by Eden Phillpotts. (Grant Richards, 3s. 6d.) 
WHAT is the secret of Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ likeableness ? In these 
poems sometimes he hits and sometimes he misses ; but always we 
like him. We are disappointed when he is disappointed, as in 
“ Acerb”’; we are indignant with the Times reviewer who unjustly 
hurt him; we cannot bear to think of him suffering as in the poem, 
“Cry On The Night.” In “The Communist ” we recognise with 
pleasure his play, ‘‘ Yellow Sands,” in a nutshell ; we rejoice in the 
resounding thwack of his poem ‘“ Education,’ and in the shrewd 
humorous philosophy of “ The Bluffers.”’ We treasure, too, his best 
lines, as these, of March: 
“A dancing child 

With voice that thrills, her dark hair wild, 

And daffodils held to her breast.” 
And this, of December : 

““ New ice is needling on the dewy ground.” 
But that likeableness !—where, exactly, is it? Perhaps, after all, in 
the title ; for what Mr. Eden Phillpotts always makes us feel is just 
that: that he is our brother man. 


Saints in Sussex, by Sheila Kaye-Smith. (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) 
THE pleasures of propaganda are apparently almost irresistible, for 
most writers seem to have to convince themselves at least once—by 
means of catastrophe—that art and ‘‘ purpose ”’ simply will not mix. 
Here is another example of it. Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith, because 
the Bible histories of the Nativity and the Passion have been familiar 
to us from childhood, attempts to bring them home to us_ with new life 
by transposing them, modernised, to a Sussex village. But there is 
no means of giving new life to a perfect work of art, simply because a 
perfect work of art has already all the life that there is. So the effect 
upon us of Saints in Sussex is only that we lose temporarily both our 
Saints and our Sussex. And sometimes, as when Miss Sheila Kaye- 
Smith puts into the mouth of her local Moses such a verse as: 
“The great Duke of Edom 

Was mighty amazed, 

The Marquis of Moab 

Turned weak as he gazed,” 
we feel that there is nothing for it but the classic comment: ‘ This 
will never do.” 


Monteverdi, by Henry Pruniére. (J. M. Dent, 10s. 6d.) 

DR. PRUNIERE’S study, being both biographical and critical, should 
be of interest to musicians and public equally. It is, moreover, a very 
readable book, well translated, with many music illustrations, and 
enriched by a long series of Monteverdi’s letters in the Italian. Monte- 
verdi’s reputation as a pioneer in musical style is secure; but Dr. 
Pruniére, perhaps, claims for the object of his enthusiasm rather more 
interest than the musical public would find. Monteverdi would 
certainly have the entire adoration of a certain school if he had written 
the strange harmonies that appear in Ex. 60. Is it really only a con- 
fusion of the bass and tenor clefs, or has Dr. Vaughan Williams 
been exercising the Evil Eye ? 

A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

CHARLES I IN CaApTiviry: FRoM CONTEMPORARY SouRCcEs, edited by 
Gertrude Scott-Stevenson (Arrowsmith, 15s.) ; SKIN FoR Skin, by Llewelyn 
Powys (Cape, 9s.) ; THE SECRETARY OF STATE, by Stephen McKenna (Butter- 
worth, 7s. 6d.) ; THE Dark FireE, by Elinor Mordaunt (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) ; 
Tue Lapigs ! by E. Barrington (Benn, ros, 6d.) ; MOONRAKER, by F. Tennyson 
Jesse (Heinemann, §5s.). 
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CLUBS 





THE ANNUAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


HE Young [Tarmers’ Clubs movement was launched in 
this country in 1921 by the late Lord Northcliffe, who 
was sincerely attracted by the possibilities it obviously 
possessed of filling a real gap in rural education. His 
great resources, both as regards publicity and finance, 
were freely offered, and under this encouragement several clubs 
were brought into existence—dealing with calves, poultry, bees, 
rabbits, etc. After his death, the movement languished, and, 
was finally abandoned by the daily publication which had been 
principally concerned in its promotion. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture, however, continued to interest itself in the matter, 
and, finally, in view of the success achieved in America and 
Canada, appointed an officer and obtained a small grant from 
the Development Commissioners to foster and co-ordinate 
the few efforts that were still being made, and to explore the 
chances of firmly establishing the movement in this country. 

In view of recent discussions regarding rural education, 
it seems opportune to review the present position and to enquire 
what progress, if any, has been made. For, although there are 
over two million children enrolled as members in America, 
producing food to the annual value of £1,500,000, it does not 
necessarily follow that conditions and social habits in this 
country will be equally responsive to this particular form of 
development. 

Before going into the present position, however, it may 
be well to describe briefly the formation and working of these 
clubs. A public meeting of children and their parents is called 
in a village or district, at which the most popular type of live 
stock among those present is ascertained. Thus, the meeting 
may consider that a calf club will attract a larger membership 
than a poultry club, and, perhaps, twenty children present may 
agree to join. Loans are then called for from the adults present, 
or others resident in the district, to enable twenty calves to 
be purchased, such loans being repayable in one year by the 
club. Failing sufficient response, credit may sometimes 
be offered by the local auctioneer. The stock, when 
purchased, 
is brought on 
an arranged 
date to the 
local market 
or other con- 
venient place 
for distribu- 
tion to the 
members, 
who ballot 
for turns in 
choosing 
their animals 


them home, 
after signing 
an under- 
taking - that 
they remain 
the property 
of the club, 
and will not 
be sold or 
removed from 
their pre- 
mises without 
the consent 
of the com- 


mittee. THE FIRST DAIRY SHORTHORN CLUB AT BUCKINGHAM. 








CALVES TO A BASINGSTOKE CLUB. 


In a year’s time the animals are again paraded and sold by 
auction, the proceeds of each animal being allotted to the member 
concerned, less the original value and less 10 per cent. to cover 
club expenses. Part of this deduction is used for prizes for the 
most successful results. In the case of other clubs where produce 
is constantly available, as eggs, chickens, honey, fruit and vege- 
tables, rabbits, etc., the sales are made, as far as possible, co- 
operatively through the club or, alternatively, the member’s family, 
purchase them at arranged prices. Throughout the year much 
educational work of rea) value is included in the club’s activities. 
Each member has to enter in a record book full particulars 
of the rations fed and their cost; the gain in weight or 
production of their stock and any illness and treatment 
thereof. 

In awarding prizes, one half of the marks are given for care 
and accuracy in keeping these record books and one half for 
the condition and value of the stock. Frequent meetings of 
the club are held for lectures or discussion on methods of feeding 
and management, as well as general business. And, since the 
officials of the club are themselves children, experience is thus 
gained in the conduct of meetings, in keeping accounts and in 
writing up minutes and reports. 

This involves, however, the enthusiastic and detailed guid- 
ance of at least one adult, for the first year, at any rate, and 
success will clearly rest on the personality of this club leader. 
But such work is well worth the doing, even if it achieves no 
more than the direct objects of the movement, which are 
declared to be: 


1.—To instruct boys and girls between the ages of ten and 
twenty in the general principles of thrift, application, 
perseverance and self-confidence. 
2.—To teach them, through the conduct of their own 
meetings, something about public speaking, debating 
and the proper management of local public affairs, 
and to take an intelligent interest in the communal 
life of the 
district in 
which they 
live. 
3.—Toimpart 
sound in- 
struction in 
modern 
dairy farm- 
ing and 
beef _pro- 
ducticn, in 
the breed- 
ing and 
manage- 
ment of 
pigs, sheep, 
goats, poul- 
try, rabbits 
and __ bees, 
and in hor- 
ticulture ; 
to carry 
out simple 
experi- 
ments and 
field trials 
onseedsand 
roots with 
artificial 







membership from 254 to 1,942. 


have four or more clubs :— 


Poultry 

Calf 

Mixed 

Rabbit 

Bees - 
Horticultural 


A YOUNG 


Thus fifty out of a total of n'nety-one clubs are 
one.county. The types of stock dealt with are as follows :— 


Total 


and other manures ; to demonstrate the labour-saving 
and other advantages of modern and efficient methods ; 
to study simple farm cost-accounting and book-keeping ; 
to encourage the development of practical rural domestic 
science in its application to everyday life. 

At first sight the progress of the movement seems satis- 
factory. The number of clubs has risen from thirteen in December, 
1924, to ninety-one in December, 1926, with an increase in 
When we enquire into the dis- 
tribution of the clubs, however, we find that only five counties 


Kent .. ee clubs .. 75 members. 
Northumberland eee 55 a 
Cornwall oa a eee i 30 is 
Cumberland .. 5 BO 

East Sussex . 50 ,, 1,107 


Clubs, 
aS 
14 
17 

gS 


GI 


I have no wish to be critical ; I wish, on the contrary, most 
of us to see a widespread development of this most useful adjunct 
to rural education. But I cannot help wondering if these results 
do not indicate that a new line of attack should be developed. 

t is clear that marked success in one small district, combined 
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in one half of 
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TRIUMPHANT OWNERS. 


with comparatively little progress in all others, means that there 
has been local influence and local enthusiasm. It shows, too, 
what can be done with the right personnel on the spot. How 
can these conditions be created elsewhere ? 





HIS CHOICE. 





BIRDS FOR TABLE. 





Obviously, it is impossible for one official at headquarters 
to find out and initiate in his duties a suitable club leader in 
every district, even supposing such a man were to be found. 
But there are in existence a considerable number of both official 
and unofficial bodies concerned with rural welfare, and success or 
failure would seem to rest on whether those organisations can 


be interested. There are the agricul- 
tural and educational local authorities. 
There are womens’ institutes, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Guides, branches of the 
National Farmers’ Union and Chamber; 
of Agriculture. In some counties there 
are already Rural Community Councils. 
One hopes that every effort will be 
made to interest one and all of these 
bodies in the movement. But, apart 
from aJl these, and most important of 
all, is the village schoolmaster. With 
his assistance and the support of the 
local education authorities, the Young 
Farmers’ Clubs could become a national 
movement, similar to and sometimes 
perhaps allied with the local Boy 
Scouts or Girl Guides. The results 
would be far-reaching. Selected strains 
of livestock would be _ distributed 
throughout the country. The coming 
generation would bs provided with a 
new interest and a new knowledge of 
rural pursuits ; they would learn at an 
impressionable age the value of cleanli- 
ness and the importance of scientific 
feeding and management. A_ bridge 
would be built between modern know- 
ledge and the practice of the cottager. 
And the children would be doing 
something to reduce the dependence 
of their families on purchased food. 
The town worker has but little chance 
of reducing his living expenses by 
growing instead of buying his food. 
The rural worker, on the other hand, 
has this opportunity, and in the 
present depressed state of agriculture 
it presents the only immediate hope 
of improving his financial position. 
The Government has given a very 
small measure of assistance to initiate 
this movement, or rather to see if it 
is capable of making a real beginning 
in this country. It is important, there- 
fore, that no time should be lost in 
putting the matter fully to the test, 
for a watchful guardian of the public 
purse may at any moment cry “ halt” 
if more rapid progress is not made 
in the future than in the past. Certain 
educational authorities, notably in Hert- 
fordshire and Cambridge, are awaken- 
ing to a new sense of their responsi- 
bilities and of the wide field of develop- 
ment that lies open for their explora- 
tion. It is to be hoped that they 
and other counties who will doubt- 
less soon follow in their footsteps 
will take full note of the practical 
and educational importance of the 
principles on which these clubs are 
based. W. G. 
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A BACKWARD GLANCE at the EMPIRE 


By James AGATE. 


HE Empire, that living corpse which was not allowed 

to die until many years after it had passed away, opened 

its doors in 1887, this being the fiftieth year of the reign 

of Queen Victoria, and it is possible that I am the first 

writer to include those two institutions in the same 
sentence. It is significant that nobody ever alludes to the 
‘eighties. The sixties are quaint; the ’seventies wear an air 
stuffy and decorous ; the ’nineties remain decadent and exhausted. 
But nobody ever has a word to say of the eighties. Yet there 
were those who were up and doing even in this decade, and 
among them should be remembered Mrs. Fenwick Miller, Mrs. 
Massingberd and Mrs. Mannington Coffyn, emancipators all. 
And was there not Mrs. Ormiston Chant, cleanest among brooms 
and supreme among the Empire’s chuckers-out ? Other names 
which stand out as bearing the intellectual brunt of the period 
are W. G. Grace, General Booth and Madame Tussaud. 

The world of the ’eighties was living in what to us to-day 
seems like the darkness of a dynasty before Cheops. The Jameson 
Raid was not for another eleven years, scandal had not touched 
the game of baccarat, and Mr. Maybrick was enjoying comparative 
health. Tennyson boomed, and motor cars were not. For Ladas 
Lord Rosebery must wait another seven years ; the most princely 
of the world’s batsmen was still running about the ten marble 
nurseries of India’s coral strand; Mr. Hall Caine was growing 
fretful over the immemorial manners of the Manx ; and the author 
of ‘‘ Lady Windermere’s Fan ”’ was overlooking the importance 
of being earnest. In the theatres Henry Irving was still Shake- 
speareanly entrenched at the Lyceum; Charles Wyndham was 
reasoning with wild young men-about-town ; George Alexander 
was in full drawing-room blast at the St. James’s ; and Edward 
Terry, at Terry’s, was doing the same thing for back-parlours. 

It was really the opening of the new Pavilion three years 

earlier which inaugurated the new epoch in music-hall history. 
3efore this there had been a long period in which the halls 
had risen above the tavern concert room, yeti without receiving 
the sanction of smart society. Among those halls was The 
Grapes in the Southwark Bridge Road, which counted among 
its performers the clever Vokes family. The Great Mogul had 
become the Middlesex Music Hall, and it was here that Dan 
Leno made his first bid for fame. The Canterbury still had a 
Chairman, who sat immediately beneath the platform. Of the 
chairman’s job a contemporary writes: ‘It is dull work for 
him, but there he must sit drinking and smoking cigars from 
seven to twelve o'clock.” George Leybourne, the first lion 
comique, was the bright particular star at this house, and William 
Holland, the proprietor, presented George with a carriage and 
pair on condition that he should drive about in it by way of 
advertisement, thus proving the existence of the showman’s 
spirit in the days before Cochran. Simultaneously with the 
Canterbury, a number of other taverns blossomed forth as 
music halls. Thus, the Rose of Normandy Tavern became the 
Marylebone Music Hall. The same year which saw the establish- 
ment of the old Oxford, saw also the erection of the Bedford, 
Deacons, the Oriental, and the first London Pavilion. Deacon’s 
was opened on December 14th, 1861, the day on which the Prince 
Consort died. <A first appearance was made at this hall by Mr. 
Harry Randall, who sang with much success and possibly for 
the first time, ‘‘ a song that dealt of a man returning from market 
slightly inebriated, and wondering in verse as to what his wife 
would say to him on his arrival home.’”’ This house also witnessed 
the début of a certain lawyer’s clerk, whose name was Arthur 
Roberts. 

Is there anybody living besides the veteran actor, Odell, 
who can remember anything about such songs as J. H. Stead’s 
“Perfect Cure,’ and T. D. Rice’s ‘‘ Jump, Jim Crow,” J. H. 
Milburn’s ‘‘On The Beach at Brighton,’ or Harry Liston’s 
“When Johnny Comes Marching Home”? Or could anybody 
to-day extract either sense or humour from such a verse as : 

I’m a Chickaleery bloke with my one, two, three, 
Vitechapel was the willage I was born in ; 

To catch me on the hop, or upon my tibby drop, 
You must get up werry early in the morning. 


What on earth is a tibby drop ? 


On the other hand, what would the music hall ‘‘ fan’”’ of 1860 
have made of the modern young man’s ‘ Coal-black Mammy ”’ 
or “ Ukelele Lady’”’ ? In view of modern idiocy, one can perfectly 
well believe that sixty years ago every butcher’s boy in the town 
was singing : 

; She promised she would marry me 

Upon the first of May ; 
But she left me with a bunch of watercreases. 


It is not by any means certain that the music hall ditty has 
kept pace with modern culture. Take this following example 
from a song of the ’sixties, sung for thirty years by a buffoon 
called Mackney : 

For the last few weeks I’ve been a-dodging 

A girl I know that’s got a lodging 
In the Strand. 


The first thing that put my heart in a flutter 
Was her Balmoral boot, as she crossed the gutter 
In the Strand. 
I wish I was with Nancy, 
In a second floor for ever more 
I'd live and die with Nancy 
In the Strand, in the Strand, in the Strand. 
Compare with this a song written, composed and sung within 
the last six weeks: 
When I walk, bet my walk is a Charleston, 
When I talk, I just talk about Charleston ; 
Oh, Mister Cochran, you made me fall, 
That night you sent your “ Blackbirds 
To the dear old Albert Hall. 


” 


Gee, this disease, don’t know how to endure it, 

Got it bad, but hope no doctor can cure it ; 
I used to think the Russian Ballet was surely a wow, 
But it’s Charleston, nothing but Charleston, now. 


“ce 


Ii seems to me that ‘“‘ wow ”’ has no mora! justification for looking 
down on “ tibby drop.” 

Savile House, which had been in turn a royal residence, 
an exhibition gallery, and a café chantant, was destroyed by fire 
in March, 1865. On the following day an offer was made for the 
site by Mr. John Hollingshead, Mr. Dion Boucicault, and a small 
company of others. But the price demanded was too high, and 
the place remained in ruins for fourteen years, while many 
projects were under consideration. Then the place was taken 
over by a French panorama company, who created a circular 
building and exhibited a picture of Balaclava. The philosopher 
of manners would doubtless find pleasure in comparing the 
sober joys of such an entertainment with the more hectic peram- 
bulations by which it was to be succeeded. It was Mr. Nicol, the 
well known proprietor of the Café Royal who, coming on the 
scene as mortgagee in possession, first inspired the limited liability 
company which was to bring the Empire into existence. It 
opened its doors with ‘ Chilperic.”’ 

The Empire was never, I think, a music hall in the same 
sense as the Oxford or the Tivoli, though on its stage have 
appeared such artists as Yvette Guilbert, Arthur Roberts, Dan 
Leno, Marie Lloyd, R. G. Knowles, Harry Tate, Robert Hale, 
George Graves and many others; it was less the changing home 
of variety than the staid home of ballet more or less monotonous, 
though adorned by such stars as Adeline Genée and Lydia Kyasht. 
The producer was always Katti Lanner, an immense woman, 
normally encased in black silk with a chain about her neck and 
a wig upon her head, both of incredible gold. Conquering 
generals, unconquerable subalterns, and colonials, men who had 
carried our far-flung banner to the ends of the Empire, the whole 
brood of commercial travellers in a word—all those returning 
from abroad made it their first pleasure to look in at the house 
with the proud name, turn their backs on the stage, and quiz 
the ladies of the Promenade who, in the seven, ten or twenty 
years since their last visit, had not altered by so much as a day. 
It would by hypocritical to conceal the fact that the profits 
of the Empire Theatre depended entirely upon the Promenade 
and the takings at its bars. Iam told that these amounted to as 
much as £140 a night, while the takings for admission, of course, 
amounted to very much more. The seating accommodation of 
the Empire was almost startlingly small, the gallery holding 
no more than £7. I understand that when the Astaires opened 
with ‘“‘ Lady Be Good,” the takings of the gallery, including 
the standers, who were packed like sardines, amounted to just 
over £11. Well, the era of the Promenade has disappeared, 
but whether in changing the circumstances of vice the reformers 
did away with viciousness, is, I suggest, a matter of some doubt. 

One word more. It was my fortune to know Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant personally, though whether my acquaintance with the 
lady was before or after her crusade on behalf of purity in the 
British music-halls it is impossible for me at this length of time 
to determine. The reader must know that among the pious 
exercises of my early youth was the secretaryship of a Non- 
conformist chapel, the hospitality of whose pulpit was from time 
to time offered to the more eminent laity. Among the preachers 
who visited us was this distinguished reformer. I remember 
that she was severe of aspect and august in manner, and that she 
appeared in the pulpit without a hat—a thing which in the 
nineties was considered remarkable. God, she said, had given 
woman one covering for the head, and there was no reason to 
invent another. I remember that she spoke extempore, without 
notes, and at great length, both in the pulpit, at a subsequent 
luncheon at my father’s house, throughout the whole afternoon, 
and again at evening service. She stayed with us, and at mid- 
night her volubility showed no decrease. My schoolboy studies 
had just reached velocity and acceleration, and the good lady 
seemed to me to be the living personification of these phenomena. 
I recollect nothing more about her except that to have joked in 
her presence would have seemed like brawling in church. Was 
there a Mr. Ormiston Chant ? If so, lie can only have belonged 
to that limbo which includes Mr. Siddons and Mr. Beeton. 
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HE Riviera is a curious example of the laziness of 
individuals who are bent on pleasure, and who prefer 
their pleasures with a minimum of exercise. Since 
the days of the pirates and Saracens and other 
cut-throats of the medizval Mediterranean no one, 
until the advent of the motor car, had bothered to reach up 
to the skies and build a house in situations that are among the 
most picturesque that the world can provide. There is a 
fundamental difference between a site on the narrow strip of 
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level ground between the sea and the first foot-hills and one 
that is perched like an eyrie on one of the steep, rocky spurs 
of the Alpes Maritimes. ‘The former may provide a villa and 
grounds that will charm for a time, but most individuals, even 
the most ardent pleasure seekers, tire of the incessant scurry 
and bustle of the Riviera proper; on the latter a home can 
be built into which you can retire in seclusion, if you so will it, 
or descend on to the shore plain like a raider of old. You have 
air, you have privacy, you have magnificent views from a height 
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A CORNER OF THE CHATEAU, FROM THE GARDEN HOUSE. 
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G. R. Ballance. CHATEAU, FROM THE FORMAL GARDEN. Copyright “C. L.” 
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WITH A DEEP RAVINE BETWEEN, AND THE 
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where even the most gimcrack sections of the Riviera are given 
a charm, with the sunshine and blue sea and feeling of distance. 


There are many wonderful 
villas and gardens on the 
shoreside, but they almost all 
have a fecling of being shut 
in and overpowered by what 
goes on around them. Farther 
afield, the Riviera abounds in 
wonderful and even unique 
sites, on which you can let 
your imagination loose, whether 
you are building a_ rococo 
chateau or a simple cottage ; 
but, surely, of all natural sites 
Lou Sueil is the most inspiring 
and inspired. For here you 
have twin spurs jutting up- 
wards and outwards on the 
south side of the Middle 
Corniche. On the one sprawls 
old Eze hanging on by all 
fingers and toes to the steep 
rocks, a real hill town of 
the Alpes Maritimes, if ever 
there was one; on the other, 
separated from Eze by a deep 
chasm, lies Lou Sueil. Not 
only are the views marvellous 
and the situation superb, but 
the slope of the hill seawards 
is not so severe as that of Eze, 
and so the house and garden 
are placed on that side and 
are entirely secluded from the 
Middle Corniche. 

Lou Sueil, though so very 
young, is really characteristic 
of her rugged environment. 
Thousand year old Eze makes 
capital out of her tenacious 
decrepitude, representative of 
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the days when fear of Saracen invasion was the main inspira- 


tion of Riviera architecture. 
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Lou Sueil, while preserving 
the effect of a stronghold on 
the neighbouring summit, has 
no frown for the world at 
her feet. The sun on this 
sun-decked coast, reaching over 
the Alps behind Lou Sueil, 
touches it first each morning 
and last each evening before 
sinking behind the Esterel 
mountains. 

The whole hillside is in- 
cluded in the name of Lou Sueil, 
an apt title, for it is Provengal 
for “‘ The Threshold.” Before 
deciding on this site Colonel 
and Mme. Balsan had _ to 
choose between the claims of 
no fewer than 222 properties 
lying along the Mediterranean. 

The approach is from the 
Middle Corniche road about 
three-quarters of a mile east 
of Eze village. ‘Two steep 
little roads run up either side 
of a triangle, each leading to 
a plain, but massive,| wooden 
gate, one on the entrance, 
the other on the outgoing 
drive. A porter’s lodge lies 
inside each gateway—differing 
slightly as to plan, but 
both following true Provengal 
architecture—with tiled roof 
and small windows. These look 
particularly effective, for the 
ground inside the gates is left 
in its original grass, with its 
ancient olive trees, whose grey- 
green leafage blends admirably 
with the soft grey of the La 
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Turbie stone. The two drives lead 
round a wooded hill, where the tennis 
court lies in a grove of pines, with 
groups of rhododendrons, berberis and 
other shrubs, under whose shade there 
are broad splashes of colour from 
massed plantings of red and yellow 
tulips, mauve and yellow crocus and 
great fields of night-scented stock, 
called, in France, “ Julienne.” Lawns 
fringe the path that climbs over this 
hillock, lawns themselves fringed by 
battalions of daffodils. As the land 
falls below the tennis court, the west- 
ward slopes are clad with iris, creamy 
yellow, snow white, royal blue and 
deep violet, that form little lakes of 
colour along the drive, which ends 
on the north of the house. ‘The idea 
of this method of planting differs from 
that in the British Isles, for plants 
that must have full sunshine to give 
of their best in our climate succeed 
admirably in half shade on the Riviera. 
At the foot of this hillock lies the 
main entrance to the house. 

To the right of the main entrance 
lies a stone archway that leads to the 
formal Italian garden. This must be 
almost unique in modern gardens, for 
its design and treatment are founded on 
that extreme formality of design that 
reached its height in the Elizabethan 
knot garden, where the effect was gained 
by the use of various coloured earths, 
surrounded by clipped edgings of box or 
some herb, and there were no flowers. 
This was a bold experiment to make 
at Lou Sueil, but it has been more 
than justified. From this flat expanse 
of ground there is the most magnificent 
view of all of old Eze, with a rampart of 
mountains as a background and the deep 
gorge between Lou Sueil and village. 
No grass lawn would survive the blaze 
of sun that pours down upon the pas- 
ture, while flowers would bloom and be 
past in a flash ; so this garden consists 
solely of gravel of various shades, box 
and cypress. It is the formal of the 
formal and is entirely successful. 

This formal square abuts on the 
west front of the house, with its double 
arched entrance to the cloister; the 
opposite side being bounded by a stiff, 
straight hedge of Cupressus macro- 
carpa, over which Eze appears, the 
unseen ravine between. On the north 
the cupressus hedge is cut by another 
stone archway, and, nearer the house, by 
the garden house of which three sides are 
entirely enclosed, while the fourth side, 
composed of three arches supported by 
white marble columns, from a twelfth 
century monastery in the Pyrenees, 
opens to the south. Four rough-hewn 
stone steps descend to the formal 
garden, while between the bases of the 
columns brick-red cinerarias, in square 
stone jardiniéres, take up the deep 
colour of the tiled floor of the garden 
house. In the formal garden the design 
is carried out with low clipped box, 
cream-coloured gravel round each solid 
pattern and rose-red gravel outside each 
small box outline, while the main paths 
round. and across the Italian garden 
are of ordinary fine gravel. The centre 
of the entire design is held by an eleventh 
century rose-tinted marble trough 
with bevelled edges, about 14ins. deep, 
from which is raised, on seven marble 
pillars, a great rose-coloured basin 
carved from one piece of marble. At 
regular intervals holes pierced in its 
sides allow the water from the central 
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fountain to escape. This basin stood for centuries in a Pyrenees 
monastery yard where monks returning from manual work in 
the fields and gardens could pause for refreshment on their 
way to mass or refectory In this sunlit garden no colours 
have been introduced other than the dark though living greens 
of box and cypress, both in the hedge and in the tall sentinels, 
and the rich rose-red of which the marble basin is the key- 
note, carried out in the gravel paths forming the design. The 


only flowers are banks of carnations which border the outside 
of the surrounding paths. 

The house is of grey La Turbie stone with arched facings 
of the yellow stone of the Pont du Gar, against which rose 


G. R. Ballance. 


coloured cinerarias are banked round the two cloister entrances. 
The same colour scheme is carried out farther along the wall 
where some splendid specimens of camellia are grown. 

Below the house the hillside sweeps downwards in a steep 
slope that is broken by terraces and little lawns set with olives. 
The many terraces are connected, the one with the other, by 
rough-hewn stone steps, several of which are illustrated. The 
keynote of their design is simplicity, a very admirable simplicity 
that would have been lacking in less experienced hands, for 
these flights of steps are not designed with any idea of making 
them an architectural feature. Although each one is different 
in detail, yet the use of rough-hewn stone and the serviceable 


THE FEATHERY PLUMES OF A MAGNIFICENT MIMOSA. 
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size of the steps give a general idea of similarity. Steps are 
among the most difficult things to design in a garden. At 
Lou Sueil they are, of necessity, abundant, and yet they are 
always in keeping, and could not be improved on. 

A flight of steps descends at the south-east corner of the 
formal garden and is crossed by a path leading to the left below 
the south front of the house. Below this pathway is a little 
lawn, where Mme. Balsan has made a home for her collection 
of mimosas. Only the most perfect plants are seen here, chosen 
to secure the longest-flowering varieties, that keep up a sequence 
of bloom from the end of January till the beginning of May, 
with later kinds that start the ball again in June. In fact, it is 
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only during a very few weeks in late autumn and early winter 
that there is no mimosa to make those waterfalls of yellow 
plumage that are the delight of every visitor to the Riviera. So 
varied are they in shape of flower and tone of yellow, from the 
shrillest lemon to the softest orange, that some experienced 
gardeners are amazed at the profusion of varieties. Some have 
orange plumes that droop their heavy bunches of feathery soft- 
ness so thickly one above the other that the graceful cut foliage 
is entirely hidden. Others have tiny lemon-yellow powder 
puffs in charming contrast to their grey leaves. One tree of 
Acacia dealbata on the ‘east lawn is shown up as wonderfully 
as any flowering tree can be with a background of silvery olive, 
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ACACIA DEALBATA, A BRILLIANT YELLOW AGAINST THE SOFT TONES OF THE HOUSE. 


G. R. Ballance. THE END OF THE MIMOSA GARDEN. Copyright “ C. L.” 
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and dark green cypress with the cream 
stone of Lou Sueil behind. Beneath 
this mimosa Anemone bDlanda lies 
like a brilliant blue carpet. 

Olive-clad lawns beneath the chateau 
have, in springtime, charming little 
flecks of colour, thrown here and there, 
formed of tulips, Anemone fulgens, 
narcissus, pink hyacinths and white 
crocus. As the lawns slope, wide paths 
with rough-hewn steps act as guide 
from one garden scene to another. 
The stairways are ornamented in some 
cases by oil jars of old Provengal design 
containing Agathea coelestis. 

The main stairway which descends 
to the terrace of the pergola has also 
agathea in the jars on its outward bend. 
This stair comes down through the 
solid rock with a wide swirl to a green 
plateau where not so long ago a peasant 
tended his vines. Here a view of Eze 
through the olives is the motive, almost 
theatrical in its charm. Here, too, is 
the rose colonnade, its broad path and 
broader borders overhung by olives 
and walled by white columns on which 
climb and mingle the immense pink 
clusters of the American Pillar rose 
and the dark blue trails of Kennedia’s 
graceful blooms. Here are sheet upon 
sheet of blue forget-me-nots, and ciner- 
arias, only slightly deeper in shade, 
bound in by bands of nemophila. ‘The 
flowery colonnade ends in a no less 
flowery square, with an ancient stone 
font on one side surrounded by pink 
carnations ; on the other is a pigeon 
house (full of snowy fantails), the ground 
floor of which is used as a “ look-out.” 
This seems the end of all things, till 
you glance below and see _ endless 
slopes of Riviera pine trees threaded 
here and there by paths holding promise 
of flower-clad terraces of the future. 

Meanwhile their edges are made 
more brilliant by fields of antirrhinum, 
while on sunlit banks sheets of pot 
marigolds or a_ kaleidoscope of all 
colours of ranunculus are used to 
brighten every turn. 

Even the steepest parts of the 
hillock are explored by narrow paths 
recently made and rendered all the 
more interesting by the discovery of 
caves and caches on the mountain face 
which must have been the strong places 
and storerooms of robbers and smug- 
glers. The Céte d’Azur in times long 
gone by was the happy hunting ground 
of all sorts and conditions of outlaws, 
and their traces are still to be seen among 
the natural ramparts of rock on which 
is perched Lou Sueil. 

Returning towards the inland flank 
of Lou Sueil which faces Eze and, 
emerging from the upper fringes of wild 
land, the lawns and terraces are magni- 
ficently arranged. Where olive trees 
are already in possession of the soil, 
these have been left undisturbed, but 
where gaps occurred, fruit trees have 
been inserted, among them some lovely 
specimens of “Princesse”? almond. 
Terrace is again connected with terrace 
by flights of rough-hewn stone stairs, 
with their edges of veronica. 

The size of the estate makes it 
impossible to do more than give the 
slightest idea of its atmosphere and 
the aim of Colonel and Mme. Balsan 
in the style of gardening they have 
adopted as being most suited to the 
character of the land and expressing 
their own ideal of a garden. 

E. H. M. Cox. 
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ON PHEASANT REARING 


I.—EGGING 


By Lorp FIsHER OF KILVERSTONE. 


HE successful organisation of a good pheasant shoot 

depends upon good coverts, good neighbours, and the 

hand rearing of a reasonable proportion of the prospec- 

tive bag. These are the essentials. The first depends 

upon our predecessors; though a great deal may be 
accomplished in a few years by imaginative planting, and, 
immediately, by the intelligent use of the axe. 

The second depends as much on where your neighbours live 
as on the neighbours themselves. If the locality is not suitable, 
and the pheasant has not become indigenous, as he is willing 
and anxious to do, the foundation stock of wild birds will not 
exist. If the locality is all right, you must have a sufficient area 
under your control to afford food, shelter and recreation to the 
pheasants which you desire eventually to fly over your gun. 
The larger the area the less your neighbours count. If your 
keepers are continuously obsessed by fears of straying birds 
and pot-hunting neighbours, your pheasants will never fly over 
your gun. They will be too fat and too tame to accomplish that 
feat. 

The third essential would be relatively subservient to the 
others, if our climate were not so vagarious. In 1925, during 
the critical days, and especially nights, of the latter part of June, 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk were struck by the outside 
fringe of a depression over the North Sea, which brought wet 
and anorth wind. In forty-eight hours not less than 75 per cent. 
of the pheasants and partridges were dead. On one celebrated 
shoot 146 dead pheasants were picked up in one field. On 
the other hand, on an estate of under 3,000 acres, 2,165 pheasants 
were shot in 1917-18, and 2,142 in 1918-19, though the staff 
was at a minimum, and there had, of course, been no hand-rearing 
since the outbreak of the Great War. 

It may be of interest to describe some of the procedure of 
rearing pheasants by hand. 


HAND REARING. 


In districts where wild pheasants have established them- 
selves there can be few occupations of more intense interest 
to the lover of wild life than to go “ egging ’’ with the keepers. 
The country itself is looking at its best. All nature is on the 
move ; and the pursuit of your object leads you to the intimate 
haunts of all kinds of interesting creatures—particularly 
“yvermin,’’ with which your companions are chiefly concerned. 
You very soon discover why hand-rearing is a sound economic 
proceeding. As you walk along in line, in close touch with your 
fellow on either side, you suddenly catch sight of a “lump” 
of eggs. In one nest may lie twenty, thirty, forty or even more 
eggs, the contribution of several hens that have, at the time, 
no intention of sitting, whatever may be their ultimate decision. 
Unless picked up, these eggs are just wasted. Soon you will come 
on another nest, not a lump this time, but evidently not of 
further interest to the bird that laid in it. Pick them up. It 
is astonishing how many eggs your pockets will hold. A little 
farther on your cautious outlook will detect a “sitter.” You 
consult one of the keepers as to whether you should leave her 
undisturbed, or whether you should allocate one of your spare 
pockets to “ hot-eggs.” At first you would probably feel 
inclined to leave a “‘sitter’’ alone, and very wisely. But, as 
you cautiously scrutinize the bird and her nest, you will notice 


that several eggs are peeping out from under her. That settles 
it: shove her off. Away she goes, and, as you suspected, there 
are twenty-four eggs in the nest. It is no earthly use leaving 
this lot for her to come back to—as she certainly will, if properly 
“ put off.” A hen pheasant is physically incapable of covering 
so many eggs, however ambitious she may be. Like all good 
birds, she will turn her eggs about during the twenty-four days 
she is condemned to sit on them ; but she will not be able to keep 
them all at an even or adequate temperature. The result is that, 
when the three weeks and three days are up, about three or four 
of the more fortunate eggs will hatch. The hen pheasant will 
brood the resultant chicks till they are dry, and will then be off, 
leaving, perhaps, a dozen or more “ chipping”’ eggs, which a 
little more patience on her part would have converted into 
chicks. An alert and fortunate keeper occasionally averts the 
waste by rushing the chipping eggs home to the broody care of 
a barn-door hen, and is rewarded with a lively family next day. 


EARLY NESTS. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, it would be undoubtedly sound 
policy, on an estate where the pheasant is naturalised, and 
where hand-rearing is not practised, to destroy the eggs of any 
nest where a bird had gone down on any such large numbers of 
eggs. She is, probably, an early sitter, and she will, in all pro- 
bability, lay again. If she does, she will lay, and go down on, 
from seven to a dozen eggs, and hatch the lot. 

Egging commences about the middle of April, and it is 
not advisable to continue after the first week in May. 

The ground should be gone over twice, and should be taken 
the reverse way the second time over. A nest can often be 
seen easily from one side which would be completely hidden 
from view if approached from the other. 

In the course of your wanderings your companions will, no 
doubt, have discovered many partridge nests on the outskirts 
of the woods and down the hedgerows. You will not find any 
yourself—they are too cunningly placed, and the eggs too artfully 
covered up. A twig is broken close by, or a small branch stuck 
in the ground, to mark the nest. It will have to be visited every 
few days. Hen pheasants have an uncanny knack of finding 
and laying eggs in a partridge’s nest. Moles wz// undermine them ; 
and hedgehogs, rats, stoats and other vermin will rob them if 
they can. 

On a great number of estates egging as above described 
is either not possible or not practised. Hen birds are caught 
up, befcre or after shooting, and kept confined in pens of various 
sizes and descriptions. Cock birds are either penned along 
with the hens, or the pens are left open at the top so that wild 
cocks can have access to the hens. It is no use trying to keep 
strapped cocks in an open pen, or the wild cocks will fly in and 
kill them all, plucking every feather out of them. All said 
and done, it stands to reason that absolutely wild unpenned 
birds, leading a perfectly natural life, will, on the average, produce 
the healthiest eggs; and the healthier the egg the stronger will 
be the resultant chick. 

It is a wise plan to exchange eggs periodically for those 
that you know come from an estate with a healthy stock. 


[Further articles on this subject by Lord Fisher will be 
published during the spring season.| 





THE COOPS AND RUNS ARE PERMANENT FIXTURES 


SO ARRANGED THAT LABOUR IS ECONOMISED, 
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CAERICE TION -~-"THE PENTLANDS Poe@Ser . ET INP, 


“A BOLD SCREED BROW.” 


HE Pentlands! a range of bare precipices and rough, make bad verses.’’ The view from Caerketton’s sides is 

broad shouldered slopes, glens in each hollow and immense, but one requires to climb higher up than the 

always the wimple of a burn near. At their easternend Stevenson house. Green swards glide towards Edinburgh, 

the hills look over Edinburgh. For sixteen miles cragged and spired, with her castle silhouetted against the white 

westward they are 
sacred to the cry of whaup and 
peewit, the bleat of sheep and 
the rush of wind until they fade 
away into Clydesdale. 

“Within a mile”’ of the 
capital there is a path where 
many a pilgrim wanders. It 
leads by hedgerow and field to 
Swanston, the boyhood home of 
R. L. S. Well did Stevenson 
know this way, his loose gait 
and careless attire not entirely 
approved of by the natives. 
On the left is Hunter’s Tryst, 
an inn of merry-making for 
king and baron when red deer 
were to be hunted on the hills, 
the inn of the Six Foot Club of 
which Scott and Hogg were 
members and to R. L. S. him- 
self a fruitful place. 

Swanston is a mere handful 
of cottages set back from any 
beaten track, in the howe of a 
hill and mothered by some 



















ragged trees. The cottages . 
shelter ‘‘roaring’’ shepherds 
still. Up behind, facing Caer- 
ketton, a bold screed brow, 
stands the Stevenson home. It 
is a white house, not now so 
naked as the poet describes, 





for in summer the bees hum 
over the roses. Outside the 
garden walls there is rocky 
ground and a burn where, he 
tells us, he used ‘‘to sit and “THE INN OF THE SIX FOOT CLUB.” 
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“THE HOME 
belt of the Firth of Forth. Beyond is the F[ifeshire coast, 
the towering Grampians, Ben Lomond, Ben Ledi and Ben 


Voirlich backgrounding the gentler Ochils. To the right, east- 
wards, is Berwick Law and the Bass Rock. Tantallon’s grey 
ruins bring surges of Marmion to the mind. Still farther is 
Trapain Law with tales of St. Kentigern and his mother and 
Soutra marks, in the Lammermuirs, the ancient coach road to 
sassenach lands. Then again, still more to the right, is the whole 
valley of the river Esk. This vale Allan Ramsay called the 
Tempe of Scotland. The walk up the glen from Polton to Roslin 
is one of the most beautiful in Britain. It is about three miles. 
Hawthornden is buried in its leafy midst and at its upper end is 
Roslin’s castle and the exquisite Gothic chapel. 


Gae farer up the burn tae Habbie’s Howe, 
Where a’ 


the sweets o’ spring and simmer growe 


Up by the Carlops there is an oasis amidst the miles of moor. 
To many a Scottish picnic party Habbie’s Howe is a glimpse 
of softer things. There is a road that winds on where carriers 
drive their loads to the Howgates, Auchendinny and haunted 
Woodhouselee ; Woodhouselee, where the sword of the mighty 
Claverhouse hangs and the spectre of Lady Ann walks crooning 
over a white babe. By the Logan Burn is Rullion Green. Here 
the winds blow long histories over the graves of Covenanters 
in bog and field, of valiant death for religion’s sake. Onwards 
there is Glencorse and its kirk, where for many a long day black- 
gloved hands waved over the pulpit, keeping fresh to new 
generations the martyrdom of their ancestors. 

Exiled Stevenson, knowing every inch of the hills, wrote 
to Crockett ‘‘ where the burn crosses the road under the church, 
go there and say a prayer for me.’’ The church was Glencorse. 
“Tt is a singular thing that I should live in the South Seas, 
under conditions so new and striking, and yet my imagination 
so continually inhabits the cold old huddle of grey hills from 
which we came.” 


The tropics vanish ; and meseems that I 
From Halkerside, from topmost Allermuir, 
Or steep Caerketton—dreaming, gaze again. 

All manner of roads cross and re-cross the Pentlands. They 
have used, assuredly, every known curve and every possible 
angle, for they twist and intertwine again and again often scarcely 
half a mile apart. There are drove roads, monk’s roads, thieves 
roads and coach roads, some pretentious enough still, some 
lost in the heather. There are roads over which holy men have 
chanted their way to cross in hidden chapel far into the hills. 
There are roads, mere bridle paths by grey stone dykes, floating 
away into misty space like ribbons, where to meet a human 
now is an event, but a grim shepherd may stalk out of the mist 
and turn sharply on one if reference is made to the weather, 
“What ails ye at the mist ? It weets the sod fine and slockens 
the ewes and forbye it’s the Lord’s wull.’’ There are braver 
coach roads, worn to the bone by lashing rains, where cocked 
hat, wig, cloak and sword has driven fair lady, before the irate 
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parent, in hot haste ; where young Carlyles, tremulous at heart 
with thoughts of life in the great city, have trundled through 
murkv nights with a pile of books and a bag of oatmeal arationed 
There are roads of smugglers and 
gipsies, Baillies, Kennedys or Faas, who could change, as the 


for the months of battle. 
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situation demanded, into gallant, riding in scarlet, his hounds 
by his side—robber, scorner or tinker. 

There are passes like Cauldstane Slap, Lang Whang and 
Windy Gowl where took place many an interception of the 
jaunts of body-snatchers when they were bringing their grue- 
some cargo from lonely hill graveyards to the dissecting rooms 
of secret in the city. Over them to-day drover and packman or 
gaberlunzie are to be met and the cadger sits on his high piled 
cart still and goes the same old way where he has gone once a 





T is sometimes interesting to enquire into the routine followed 
in the production of the food we consume. Milk, which 
is one of the most important foods, is, perhaps, more closely 
identified with manual labour than almost any other food. 
The cow, as the producer of milk, must be relieved of her 

produce at least twice a day, and in attempting to still further 
increase the output many are now resorting to milking three 
timesaday. Some even go further and withdraw milk four times 
every twenty-four hours. In this latter case one specially has 
in mind cows under test in the attainment of record-breaking 
yields, as in the case of 3,000-gallon cows. 

; The ordinary farmer, however, is content to practise twice-a- 
day milking, and sometimes would gladly practise less, if such 
a course were feasible. The last agricultural returns for England 
and Wales indicated that the number of cows and heifers in milk 
exceeded two millions. This is indicative of a daily yield of 
milk of about 34 million gallons. Now, the production of this 
large amount of milk is largely dependent upon the services of 
skilled milkers. Machine milking is only in its infancy so far 
asthis country inconcerned. Itis, nevertheless, making headway, 
and a great degree of perfection has been attained by manufac- 
turers in recent years. It is well that this should be realised, 
for too often machine-milking is condemned as a failure, merely 
by experiences gained with obsolete types. Naturally, agri- 
culturists are apt to be befogged by reason of the different types 
of machine milkers which exist, but there are one or two types 
which are giving perfect service. There are even farmers pro- 
ducing Certified milk by the aid of machine milkers, and it will 
be generally agreed that this represents a big advance. 

At the moment, however, the day of the hand milker is 
far from over. From the number of cattle in milk, it must be 
evident that if one allows each man ten cows to milk, then the 
number of farm workers performing this duty twice daily numbers 
just over 200,000 in England and Wales. Scotland, with 350,000 
cows in milk, would contribute a further 35,000 milkers. These 
figures probably underestimate the total number of skilled 
milkers, for it must be recognised that milking is one of the most 
skilled of all operations on the farm. 

In defining the qualities which contribute to milking efficiency 
it is not a matter of mere strength, as some commonly imagine. 
It is rather a combination of gentleness, correct finger and wrist 
action, and the ability to concentrate on the operation so that 
the udder is drained as rapidly as possible. Of the value of 
gentleness there is no question. The soothing touch of a woman’s 
hands and her general attitude towards the animal are usually 
compensated by an increased flow of milk. In fact, women as 
milkers often secure better results than men for these reasons. 
It is well to remember that the dairy cow is sometimes a very 
nervous animal. Therefore, the bustling spirit in the cow-shed 
may do more harm than good, and many a nervous cow has 
suffered through being misunderstood. Noise in any form 
which startles or disturbs the animals should not be countenanced, 
and in many cases loud talking is prohibited during the milking 
process. 

The proper method of extracting the milk is somewhat diffi- 
cult to describe on paper. At the outset it is desirable to cultivate 
the dry-handed method of milking. Yet some milkers habitually 
wet their hands with milk, and thereby not only tend to cause 
harm to the teats, which become cracked or chapped, but the 
milk so produced is apt to be contaminated. The usual pro- 
cedure is that the milker commences on the two fore quarters 
of the udder. It is generally affirmed that by draining the fore 
quarters first the udder maintains a better shape. There is a 
natural tendency for the rear quarters to be fuller than the 
fore quarters, and the early stimulation given to the fore quarters 
is supposed to counteract the tendency for the rear portion to 
become pendulous.. The method of holding the teats somewhat 
depends on their size. In the breeding of dairy cows, attention 
is now being paid to the type of udder and teats, and if the latter 
are of a convenient size—neither too small nor too large—then 
milking becomes a much more congenial practice. The position 
of the fingers on the teats should be such that the teats are pressed 
against the palms of the hands, and not entirely surrounded by 
the fingers. The pressure applied to the teats is light at first, 
and as the teats begin to respond by filling with milk, the rate 
milking can be increased and should continue uninterruptedly 
until the flow of milk ceases. It is essential to point out that 
the practice of tugging at the udder in the milking process is 
very undesirable. Good milkers exercise vertical pressure, 
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week “this forty year, come rain, come snaw.”’ His arrival 
and the Sabbath walk to the kirk are the events of the week of 
the farm toons even now. 

To those who are hill-lovers the Pentlands and their story 
afford much. Here are “‘ vacant wine-red moors ”’ enough, here 
are winds that blow the thorns of faery and the grey witch 
grasses from Beltane to hairst fresh and clean, and through the 
cloud racked skies of winter the long lines of blue ebb and flow. 
There is that strange near sense of earth here. 

MARGARET DoBson. 


MILKING 


the teats being more or less maintained at their natural length. 
Indeed, downward movement from the elbow is faulty ; and any 
movement should occur from the wrists. 

The bugbear of the dairy farmer is the weak-wristed milker, 
who is both slow in extracting milk and inefficient in stripping 
the udder. It is well to bear in mind that, whereas the first- 
drawn milk may only contain about 1 per cent. of butter fat, 
the quality of the milk increases as the udder empties. Thus, 
the strippings or last drawn milk may contain from 6 to 8 per 
cent. of fat. The significance of this from the quality view- 
point should not be overlooked, for not only is an efficient milker 
able to extract a larger yield of milk, but the quality is likely to 
be richer than that drawn by a less efficient milker. The slower 
the rate of milking, the greater is the tendency to diminish the 
total yield. 

There are one or two practical observations which arise 
from the foregoing remarks. The wise farmer usually entrusts 
the milking of heifers to the most skilled labour. It is widely 
recognised that a good milker can stimulate the secreting glands 
to greater activity, whereas the unskilled man can ruin the 
udder. When the yields of the herd are recorded daily, it is 
possible to keep a close check on milking efficiency, and if full 
profit is to be made of dairy farming in these days, efficient milkers 
are as essential as efficient feeding. 

SOWS AT FARROWING TIME. 

There are occasions when even the great masters differ in their 
opinions and practices. In the sphere of breeding there are many 
such experiences, and to the amateur there are somewhat contradictory 
and disconcerting. When experts who are equally successful differ, 
it is more than puzzling, and an example arises in connection with the 
treatment of sows at farrowing time. ‘Thus, in one school the advice 
is given that provided a sow has received proper handling and manage- 
ment during the period of pregnancy, that parturition being a perfectly 
natural act, should take place without there being any need for the 
presence of an attendant. In other words, that by leaving the pigs 
entirely to nature, the law of survival of the fittest is thereby observed 
and the ultimate results of which are that such pigs become fool-proof. 
There are quite a number of breeders who adhere to this practice and 
get remarkably good results, especially on the out-door system. 

Yet there is the other school, who are probably the most numerous, 
who count it as part of the pigman’s duty to be in close attention during 
the process of farrowing. While there is much to be said for the fool- 
proof idea, there are many who believe that too great a risk is run 
thereby, particularly when the lives of valuable pedigree pigs are at 
stake. Lengthy experience usually confirms the fact that even in the 
best regulated systems of management, mistakes will occur. However 
much one may aim after the ideal, and however desirable it is to simplify 
the duties of the pigman, one cannot depart from the fact that young 
pigs have been known to be crushed or suffocated just through lack of 
attention at this time. When the best pig of the litter is involved, as 
it so often happens, it is then that the majority of people put ideals on 
to one side in the hope of avoiding catastrophes in future. 


REAPING MACHINE CENTENARY. 


Agriculturists in this country have not identified themselves too 
closely with the use of effective labour-saving machinery. Prejudice 
against new methods and a rooted love for the old, in combination, 
have contributed to make our rural areas less efficient for modern times 
than similar areas in new countries. Yet it is not too much to claim 
that the introduction of the reaping machine was one of those events 
in agricultural history when farmers were quick in recognising the 
great advantages to be derived from its use. Prodigious feats were 
often accomplished in the old days of hand-cutting by sickle and 
scythe. Yet these appliances were quickly put on one side when a 
satisfactory reaping machine was introduced. 

It is of interest to mention that the reaping machine is not a new 
idea by any means, for Pliny describes one in the following words : 
“In the extensive plains of Gaul large hollow machines are employed, 
with teeth fixed to the forepart, and they are pushed forward on two 
wheels through the standing corn by an ox yoked to the hind part ; 
the corn cut off by the teeth falls into the hollow part of the machine.” 
The first real modern attempts at solving the heavy labour problems 
connected with the harvesting of cereals were made in the nineteenth 
century, and after several abortive efforts on the part of various inventors, 
the first effective machine was invented by Dr. Patrick Bell, minister 
of the parish of Carmylie, in Forfarshire, and the centenary of this 
invention is to be celebrated this year. Dr. Bell’s machine was 
thoroughly tested and a prize of £50 was awarded to him by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, while by the year 1834 several machines were 
operating in Forfarshire. It is claimed that this invention was the 
model from which the improved American machines were subsequently 
developed, but its influence was such that after its introduction the 
cost of cutting corn was halved, and on a farm with 100 acres of cereals 
the cost of the machine was saved in two years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—This photograph shows rather an 
exciting incident that took place last summer 
on Mont Blanc. A snow bridge, over which 
other parties had passed in safety, suddenly 
gave way, precipitating one of the members 
of the party into the crevasse beneath and 
dragging his nearest neighbour after him. 
Fortunately, the other three climbers (one 
of whom was on the near side, two on the 
far side of the crevasse) held firm and the rope 
stood the severe strain put upon it. Help, 
too, was near in the shape of three other 
parties, and the two unlucky ones were even- 
tually extricated, though only after an hour’s 
hard work. Until they were rescued the 
two victims of the accident (brothers, as it 
happened) were suspended over a chasm of 
ice whose depth they estimated at a hundred 
feet, their only link with their companions 
being the rope which, passing round their 
bodies beneath the armpits, held them about 
six feet below the lip of the crack. But 
though their feet were resting on air, they 
kept their heads, and one of them actually 
had the presence of mind to photograph his 
brother in the jaws of the abyss. The result 





** SUCH AN OPPORTUNITY MAY NOT 
OCCUR AGAIN.” 


is this remarkable picture. It may not be 
a supreme example of the photographer’s 
art, but in the circumstances (which the reader 
must imagine) it is extraordinary that so 
good a result should have been obtained. 
A trench was dug in the snow, through which 
the brothers were dragged. ‘They were none 
the worse, save for a trifling injury to the 
foot of one of them.—ANGELA LATHAM. 


BOVINE TWINS. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I was greatly interested in the photo- 
graph of twin heifers appearing in your issue 
of January 22nd. The similarity of the heads 
is remarkable. Obviously the twins are mono- 
vular (z.e., from the same egg), a condition 
fare in cattle, according to Crewe (‘‘ Animal 
Genetics : The Science of Animal Breeding,” 
Oliver and Boyd). It is a pity that the cow- 
man on the right of the picture obscures the 
hindquarters of his charge; it would have 
been interesting to compare the markings on 
the rear portions of the body. As a keen student 
of animal genetics, I am further interested in 
your correspondent’s remarks anent the popular 
belief regarding the sterility of one of twins. 
It is only when twin calves are of opposite 
sexes that the “‘ free-martin ” or sterile female 
occurs. Of course, it is not invariably the 
case that the female is sterile, twins may be 
of opposite sexes and both normal.—H. E. A. L. 
IrwIN, Major, R.A.V.C. 


AN IMMEMORIAL 
ELM. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—A propos the fine 
pictures of trees in 
winter in last week’s 
Country Lrg, | en- 
close a photograph of 
the reputed largest elm 
tree in Lincolnshire. 
It stands in the centre 
of a paddock at the 
rectory in  Gayton-le- 
Marsh, a_ marshland 
village between the 
Wolds and the = sea. 
It is of beautiful form, 
and its branches 
cover a circle of, 
at least, eighty yards in 
circumference. — HENRY 
WALKER. 


THE TREE-KILLING 
EVY. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I was glad to 
see you call attention 
last week to a matter of 
great importance— 
the signs of neglect shown by owners 
of tree property in this country. One 
cannot but help observing, when travelling 
by country roads, the numberless trees, par- 
ticularly ‘the large ones, covered with ivy 
growth. In most cases the ivy is allowed to 
go on growing year by year, little attempt ever 
being made to kill it, and slowly but surely 
it grows sufficiently to suffocate and cut short 
the life of many a beautiful tree. The growth 
of many thousands of trees is being checked 
by thus allowing the ivy to envelop them, and 
hundreds must die prematurely. This thought- 
lessness or want of taking trouble is very appar- 
ent, and goes to show that the owners do not 
appreciate the true wealth existing in their 
tree property. Could not a yearly inspection 
be made, systematically, to rid all trees of such 
undesirable growth ?—T’. H. THORPE. 


NEWCASTLE HOUSE, LEWES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—All who take an interest in our old 
country towns will welcome the letter in your 
issue of to-day (January 29th), written by 
Mr. Walter H. Godfrey on behalf of Newcastle 
House in Lewes. Lewes is one of our towns 
that has so far preserved much of the best 
that its citizens of old gave it. To the mind 
of every intelligent person a walk down its 
High Street recalls much of England’s past, 
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THE MIGHTIEST ELM IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 


but such a walk with Newcastle House replaced 
by a modern block of offices would lack this 
suggestive note. The street would no longer 
rouse in us the same interest, for we should 
miss not merely the zsthetic pleasure which a 
typical piece of our early Georgian architecture 
ever arouses, but also the historic suggestion. 
The house is closely connected with the poli- 
tical careers of the Pelham brothers. Both in 
turn were Prime Ministers, and the long 
political career of the elder one, Thomas, 
Lord Pelham and Duke of Newcastle, covers the 
stirring and important period of Walpole’s 
long ministry and of the rise to power of the 
elder Pitt, who, with Newcastle as his colleague, 
made England great and glorious during the 
Seven Years’ War. A County Council is an 
educational authority and that of East Sussex 
should recognise that Newcastle House is of 
educational value. It is also a_ financial 
authority, and should recognise that Lewes, as 
it now stands, is attractive to strangers who 
visit it in increasing numbers with loosened 
purse strings; and lastly, the Council is— 
or should be—the guardian of the civilising 
arts within its boundaries. It should, therefore, 
and I doubt not, will, cherish Newcastle House, 
which possesses even more of architectural 
and decorative value than was shown by Mr. 
Godfrey’s illustrations, for the photograph that 
I now send you is that of an exceptionally 
fine mid-eighteenth century chimneypiece that 
adorns one of its rooms.—H. Avray TIPPING. 








A CHIMNEYPIECE AT NEWCASTLE HOUSE. 





A DIAGRAM OF COUNT DE SOUZA’S SEAT. 


HORSEMANSHIP. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I have to thank Colonel McTaggart 
for so promptly acceding to my request for the 
picture of the perfect seat. The illustration 
of the Count de Souza in your issue of January 
15th makes it clear to me why Colonel 
McTaggart suggests to students of equitation 
that they should study the seat of the London 
Mounted Police. May I ask for some explana- 
tion of the following: ‘The Colonel says that 
the angle of the thigh should be about 15 
degrees. ‘To what? 15 degrees to the vertical 
or the horizontal? From the illustration I 
enclose, traced from the picture of Count de 
Souza, which is described as the true seat, 
it will be seen that the angle of the thigh is 
about 45 degrees, of course both to the vertical 
and to the horizontal. Some explanation is, 
therefore, due. I enclose a photo- 
graph of what appears to me an 
extreme example of the forward 
seat. May we have Colonel 
McTaggart’s comments on_ it? 
Does he think that the rider will 
be able to lean back at will to 
avoid a fall ?>—UNDERTAKER. 

[Colonel McTaggart did write 
45°, but owng to the type being 
a little faulty in some copies of 
our issue of December 25th, 1926, 
the 4 read ike ar. We feel, how- 
ever, that he will welcome a 
diagram which so admirably illus- 
trates the point at issue. The 
photograph surely requires no 
comment.—ED.] 

To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—Colonel McTaggart’s letters 
and photographs on riding are 
most interesting, but I am sure 
all horsemen would very much 
like to see some photographs of 
himself riding several different 
horses over fences. — MAuRICE 
LEADBETTER. 

[Our correspondent’s letter was 
forwarded to Colonel McTaggart, 
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AN EXTREME EXAMPLE 
who does not think it altogether fitting that 
portraits of himself should be printed in our 
pages. He has, however, yielded to persuasion, 
and sends us the accompanying photographs. 
He writes : “‘ As you press me I am sending three 
photographs of myself riding, but you must 
allow me to criticise them, as I have attempted 
to criticise others, for the general benefit. In 
the Point-to-Point picture the water-jump was 
18ft. in width. It will be seen that I am 
being ‘left behind.’ The  horse’s wide- 
open mouth shows the fault of pressure on 
the reins. Without their aid I should indeed 
have been in ‘ queer street.’ I have no 
weight upon my stirrup irons; when the 
horse lands it must be assumed that I should 
come down pretty hard upon his loins. The 
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OF THE FORWARD SEAT, 


second photograph is, I think, a_ better 
example. The horse I was riding was a 
very bold and free jumper and was clearing, 
out of a canter, a 25ft. jump in distance 
(measured), ‘The third photograph is in- 
cluded from a schooling point of view. There 
is little doubt that other horsemen—and 
particularly those of different schools—will 
find many faults. For the general good I 
hope they will be quite free in their com- 
ments.’”’—ED.] 


To THE Eprror. 

Sir,—It seems to me that though Colonel 

McTaggart is undoubtedly considerate of the 

horse in his advocacy of the forward seat, he is 
more concerned with the rider and 
the maintenance of his balance. 
The principle of the seat is un- 
doubtedly sound from a scientific 
point of view, as is most ably 
demonstrated in ‘“ Mount and 
Man.” I confess I am at a loss 
to understand Colonel Steel. He 
says that hunt servants do not 
adopt the forward seat, but— 
“which, no doubt, is the only one 
to get the most out of a horse in 
a race or in a hunt’’—are we to 
believe that hunt servants do not 
get the most out of their horses 
during a run. “ Spindrift” finds 
fault with Colonel McTaggart’s 
ideas upon the correct length of 
rein. I interpret the latter’s re- 
marks on this point rather as 
emphasising the necessity for per- 
fect contact, than as laying down 
hard and fast rules regarding 
the exact distance between hand 
and bit. Iam not even a moder- 
ately good horseman and am 
always anxious to learn, but 
Colonel McTaggart’s arguments 
seem peculiarly convincing to me. 
—H. E. A. L. Irwin. 


COLONEL MCTAGGART INVITES COMMENTS ON HIS OWN HORSEMANSHIP ! 
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Seedsmen by ee Appoivtment. 






Carters Exhibit of Vegetables, Dundee. 


Awarded 2 Goid Medals. 


ECONOMY of 


GOOD SEEDS 


Carters Choice Strains of Vegetables, Flowers, etc., 
represent the highest possible standard of quality and 
productivity, only achieved by unremitting care in the 
process of selection, testing and experimental research, 
carried out in the Laboratories and Testing Grounds 
at Raynes Park. 

Vegetables and Flowers grown from Carters Tested 
Seeds cost no more for cultivation than ordinary strains. 


Exod 


Seedsmen to H.M. The King. 
RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W. 20 





CARTERS 
NEW AND 
ENLARGED 
CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 















































The ARMCHAIR LOUNGE 


HIS Armchair-lounge is Heal’s new idea 

of comfort. What appears to be an 
orthodox armchair may be converted into a 
delightful floor-lounge by simply opening out 
the seat. Thus one may recline at full length 
on deep-sprung, well-stuffed cushions, or sit 
at ease in the usual manner in a superbly 
upholstered Heal armchair—what a luxury 
at so small a cost! The folding cushion, 
which takes its place so cosily before the fire- 
side—that’s another admirable Heal notion. 

Luxurious Armchair-Lounge £13 15 0 


Smaller models from 4 15 0 
Folding Floor Cushion 4 50 


Upholstery Catalogue—also Pattern Books of 
Curtain and Covering Materials sent post free. 


HEAL & SON DP? 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Wi 


Bedding, Bedstead, Upholstery ani Furniture Makers, 
Dealers in Carpets, China, Fabrics and Decorative Things 




















The C.2. Loud Speaker 
is 24” high, and has a 
14” flare. 


Ample stocks available 


Full-sized Full-toned 
an 





amt BEE be $5 


FOR all its low price, the C.2. can challenge 

comparison with loud speakers costing 
two and three times as much. In fact it 
is doubtful whether there is a better horn 
Joud speaker at any price. Listen to a C. 2. 
at your dealer’s, then consider the superlative 
quality of the reproduction given by this very 
inexpensive instrument—the only full-sized, 
full-toned loud speaker at or near £3 0 0 


The above price is applicable in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland only, 


The British Thomson-Hruston Co, Ltd, 
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MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED - - Established 1836 


Chairman : 
THE RIGHT HON. R. McKENNA 
Deputy Chairmen : 
W. G. BRADSHAW, C.B.E. S. CHRISTOPHERSON 
Joint Managing Directors : 
FREDERICK HYDE EDGAR W. WOOLLEY 


Statement of Accounts 
December 31st, 1926 


LIABILITIES 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts (including 
Profit Balance) . : 
Acceptances and Engagements 
ASSETS 
Coin, Gold Bullion, Notes and Balances with 
Bank of England ; 
Balances with, and Cheques on other Banks 
Money at Call and auent mote ; : 
Investments . , : 
Bills Discounted 
Advances 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and 
ceepements 
Bank Premises. 
Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits of 
Belfast Banking Co. Ltd 
The Clydesdale” Bank Ltd. 
North of Scotland Bank Ltd. . : 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 


The Midland Bank and its Afriliations operate 2,360 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and have 
agents and correspondents in all parts of the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 
LEAFLETS 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THIRTY-TWO ADVANTAGES 
(THE CURRENT ACCOUNT) 


FAFA FARA FS FS FSFE FERRERS 


THE CHOICE OF A BANK FOR 
NAVAL OFFICERS 


THE FINANCIAL MACHINERY OF 
THE IMPORT & EXPORT TRADE 


SHIPPING CORRESPONDENTS 


THE BANK IN RELATION TO 
WILLS, TRUSTS, AND 
SETTLEMENTS 


mm 


The Secretary of the Bank will be pleased to send copies of any 
of the above to readers of this journal on application to him at the 
Head Office, Westminster Bank Limited 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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“PINKIE” 


(Miss Mary Moulton Barratt) 


By Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A. 


The famous Picture 

| which recently realized 

by Auction the record 
figure of 


£77,700 


FROST & REED, Ltd., announce the progress of a superb 
Mezzotint Engraving of this charming Picture, produced by 
hand in colour, by T. Hamilton Crawford—one of the fore- 
most Engravers of the day. It will be a perfect work of Art 
and a facsimile of the Original Picture. 


The issue will be limited to Artist’s Signed Proofs, Price £8 8 0. 
Size 194 by 13ins., and your order for a Signed Proof can 
now be received, subject to your approval of the Picture 
when it is completed. It is anticipated the edition will he fully 
subscribed before the Mezzotint Engraving is completed. 
Further particulars upon application to the Publishers: 


FROST G REED, LTD. 


10, CLARE STREET, BRISTOL. 


AND 


26c, KING STREET, ST. JAMES, S.W. I. 
(Established 1808.) 


ORDERS WILL ALSO BE RECEIVED BY ALL THE LEADING ART DEALERS. 




















sually you 
have to go 
out for— 


such things as golf, tennis, 
dancing, cinema or enter- 
tainments. But there is one 
hotel where it is considered 
a duty to provide these 
facilities on and in the hotel 
boundaries and, further, to 
make no extra charge for 
participation in them. 


For the rest, the Palace is 
indisputably the finest— 
and incidentally the most 
fashionable—hotel on the 
English Riviera. Many of 
its glories are described and 
illustrated in a brochure. 
Please write for it. 


The PALACE 


HOTEL Torquay 
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"CHASING 


“NATIONAL” AND 


CANNOT remember a pleasanter day’s National Hunt 

racing than that staged at Kempton Park last Saturday, 

even though there was a desperately cool wind. However, 

it might have been so very much worse had the drenching 

rain overnight continued. One result of that was to make 
the course ride very heavy and deep. One was bound to note 
the shrunken size of the attendance and, indeed, the executive 
had a poor meeting. It was the same with the Newbury fixture 
which preceded it last week, for I understand that this executive 
was involved in a loss of £1,400. Now, that was an alarming 
loss to incur, and to me the reaction has come as an unpleasant 
surprise. I had an idea that a decided improvement had set 
in after the dreadful slump in November and the early days 
of December. Yet Newbury and Kempton Park, both first- 
class meetings, showed a big loss of ground. 

The manager of the latter course had no blame for anything 
but the tax. He was emphatic on the point. Possibly the 
Cup Ties in London last Saturday kept a few people away, 
but my experience is that the racing enthusiast has no taste 
for football as a rule, and vice versa. Mr. Ronald McNeill of 
the Treasury is, I notice, well satisfied with the ‘‘ smooth working ”’ 
of the tax on betting. That may be so, though the statement 
was received with frank scepticism by all intimately concerned 
with racing. There is no ‘smooth working’”’ of racecourse 
finances at the present time. Obviously, they cannot go on 
losing money as was the case last week at Newbury and Kempton 
Park. It is inevitable that the tax on betting is blamed. 
Figures bearing on the point will be submitted in due course 
to the joint committee representing the Jockey Club, the National 
Hunt Committee and the National Coursing Association. A 
month ago I thought the figures would turn out to be surprisingly 
good, and would confound the pessimists and depressionists. 
Experiences last week have caused me to think again. 

What I enjoyed most of all at Kempton Park last Saturday 
was the two and a half mile Cranford Handicap Steeplechase. 
It was a delightful affair run at a capital pace—-far faster than 
a steeplechase in the olden days—and with eleven horses par- 
ticipating. They kept wonderfully close company for a long 
way, and I fancy most of them finished. One of the fallers, 
after covering just under two miles, was the grey horse Ghent 
of Old. One of those that kept in the picture to the end was 
another grey horse, and a better performer, named Top Light, 
belonging to Colonel D. C. Part. He made a bit of a mess at 
one of the open ditches by taking off much too soon, and it is 
possible that he is a better hurdler than he is a ’chaser. Colonel 
Part, however, will win a nice race with him before the season 
ends. I wondered why his jockey, Jack Anthony, brought 
him rather wide round the last bend. I found it was to let 
him ‘sight ’’ his horses. The horse is blind in his near eye. 
At an advantage of 5lb., Lord Queenborough’s Beggar’s End 
was always beating him, and in the end came in a very smooth 
winner. 

Beggar’s End is a chestnut horse of light physique, and 
small at that. One wonders, looking at him, why he should 
be as good as he is and in holding going, too. There is no doubt, 
however, that this horse has steadily improved. Perfectly 
ridden by Fred Rees, he was always “‘ there.’’ General Advance, 
quite a nice horse belonging to Major Huntington, looked a 
serious bidder for the honours right up to the last fence or so. 
It was thereabouts that Top Light came into the picture. As 
a matter of fact, they were the three top weights. Meeting the 
last fence ideally—it makes such a difference—Beggar’s End 
went on to win convincingly. His quick jumping and speed 
on the flat were surprising. 

I was impressed, too, with Lordi, the winner under rast. glb. 
of the Novices’ ’Chase. Now, I know that Captain Stanley 
Wilson fancied his horse Great Care, as it was receiving 13]b., 
and it was believed that Mr. J. H. Hull’s Sandy Hook, trained 
by Tom Leader, would give a winning account of himself. Both, 
however, made a mistake of sorts, though I do not consider 
they made the difference between winning and losing. Lordi 
happens to be about the best new ‘chaser of the season. And 
what a big fellow he is, with simply abnormally high withers ! 
So tall is he that he stands 17h. 1}ins. He looks a good ’chaser, 
and he runs better every time he goes out. 

If a wealthy American should chance to read these notes, 
one who wants to get hold of a smart horse that may one day 
win a Grand National, he should make a bid for Lordi, though 
for that matter I do not know whether he is for sale. What 
I do know is that the late Sir Charles Assheton Smith would 
have been after him in the same way that he acquired Jerry M., 
Covertcoat, Bernstein, Cackler and Holy War after they had 
demonstrated their efficiency in public. There were some 
other events, of course, on the card, but the two I have discussed 
were of the right stuff, and the whole, as I have said, went to 
make up a very entertaining afternoon at this highly popular 
racecourse. 

A horse which I think has no chance of winning the Grand 
National is Old Tay Bridge, now thirteen years of age, and given 
more weight than on any previous occasion. At 12st. 7lb. Mr. 
Topham, the handicapper, has penalised him for having failed 
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PARK 


to quite win in the past. Lacking speed, but splendidly endowed 
with jumping skill, constitution and “heart,’’ he has found 
either one or two too good for him in the past two years. The 
one deficiency could not be compensated for by his possession 
of those other essential virtues in an ideal Grand National horse. 
Had he been possessed of speed I do not think Double Chance 
would have accounted for him; certainly Jack Horner would 
not have done so a year ago. So now we find him having to 
pay the penalty for having got so near though so far away from 
taking supreme honours. He may run, and if he does he will 
certainly do so with credit. But, though a natural weight 
carrier, I cannot think for a moment that he will prove capable 
of winning under 12st. 7lb. unless, of course, something entirely 
unexpected should happen in the way of wholesale falls leaving 
him with a far simpler task than confronted him when they 
assembled at the post. 

Last year’s winner, Jack Horner, has been given 17lb. more 
than last year. It was neither more nor less than what was 
expected. As against that it is probable that he is a better 
horse now at ten years of age. He looks better, and though 
what he has done so far this season has not been very illuminating, 
I still think he will show himself better before we get to Liverpool 
again. Let me cite another horse which I cannot believe has 
any chance of winning a Grand National. I refer now to 
Blancona (12st. 6lb.). Here, I think, Mr. Topham has meted 
out justice with a heavy hand. He is a seven year old, and 
12st. 6lb. is an almost overwhelming impost for a horse which 
has given no evidence of capacity to even get the distance at 
Liverpool. It is true he won at Liverpool last November, 
but the distance was only two miles and a quarter, and he struck 
me as being a tired horse then. He must cover another two 
miles and a quarter in the Grand National. I seriously doukt 
his capacity to do so, apart from any consideration of the weight 
he has been given. I shall not easily forget the jumping display 
he gave then. At every fence he jumped rather wildly to the 
left, and at a fence close home he made a very bad mistake. 
Yet he won in a small field of four at level weights, with Bright’s 
Boy, now receiving 4lb. from him, and Great Span, now meeting 
him on 3lb. better terms. On the face of it Blancona is not 
badly handicapped with those two, but the point to bear in 
mind is that both Bright’s Boy and Great Span make a stronger 
appeal as Grand National types. We must first find the 
type. 

With the exception of those top weights they are not a 
very distinguished lot from which the field must come. One 
thing that does not escape notice is the big hand held by those 
one or two rich Americans, who have made our premier steeple- 
chase their special objective. For instance, Mr. Stephen Sanford, 
who won the race with Sergeant Murphy a few years ago, can 
now choose from Blancona (12st. 6lb.), Bright’s Boy (12st. 2lb.), 
Mount Etna (11st. 8lb.) and Marsin (11st. 7lb.). The weights 
and the fact that the four are to be found in the stone below 
the top weight advertise the formidable character of this bid 
for honours. I should not be surprised were Bright’s Boy to 
turn out the best of the little group. Then Mr. Schwartz, who 
won with Jack Horner, will naturally have expectations of that 
horse, notwithstanding the increase in poundage of 17lb. He 
also acquired Darracq after that horse had made a. particularly 
bold show in the race a year ago, eventually to finish fifth. 
Darracq was disposed of when known as Welton by Mr. Harry 
Liddell through the medium of a selling race. The horse made 
next to nothing, but when the ambitious new owner came to 
exploit him at Liverpool he found he had got one of the rare 
type. The horse made that big show and Mr. Schwartz paid a 
correspondingly big price. 

Somehow Ireland has not much of a representation. Lots 
of the horses were, of course, bred in Ireland, but of horses 
actually owned and trained there now there are conspicuously 
few. The pick, in my opinion, is Grecian Wave, a mare that 
has been given 11st. 7lb. I expect between now and the race 
that several will develop into fancied horses. It always is so. 
Until horses are actually handicapped much bottling up is done. 
They will all be fitter now and they should be all asked for their 
best, for there are no penalties attached to winning before 
the Grand National. 

The Lincolnshire Handicap does not intrigue me much, 
at least not at this early stage. The experience of years back 
teaches that we should be ever so much better off if we did not 
bet on these ante-post betting races. The Lincolnshire Handicap 
is one of them, and probably the most dangerous of all. For 
though trainers may be satisfied with the weights at this stage, 
they cannot themselves know whether their horses are coming 
to fitness by the 23rd of next month. So one is betting here 
in thicker darkness than usual, in ignorance, too, of what may 
happen in the draw for places at the start. Those for which 
short numbers are drawn have their chances reduced auto- 
matically. Nevertheless, men (and women) do bet in spite of 
those things, but they will not do so in the future as they 
have done in the past. The tax and the fact of having 
lost heavily over handicaps in the past must have a steadying 
effect. PHILIPPOs. 
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OFFERS OF TENANCY 


N the lists this week there are three or 
four houses of varying size and importance 
to be let, furnished or otherwise and 
for terms ranging from the season or 
longer in the case of Lord Louis 
Mountbatten’s Mayfair residence, to a 

period of years in the case of one or more 
of the country properties now available. 


GARDENS BY MISS JEKYLL. 


HE executors of the late Lady Mirriele:s 
have sold Pasture Wood, near Abinger, 

a beautiful residential property on the Surrey 
hills, including a modern mansion in the 
Elizabethan style, a secondary residence, 
cricket ground, riding school, observatory, 
cottages, and 130 acres. ‘The gardens, laid 
out by Miss Gertrude Jekyll, include the rock 
garden, one of the most celebrated in Surrey. 

The Duke of Rutland, desirous of selling 
Longshaw Lodge, Derbyshire, has placed the 
11,450 acres, with sporting rights over an 
additional area, making in all 13,670 acres, 
in the hands of Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley for sale. 

Ducal properties are available on a tenancy 
through the agency of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, who have to find a tenant for the 
Surrey seat of the Duke of Sutherland, Sutton 
Place, near Guildford, one of the celebrated 
houses of England. It would be let furnished 
for the spring and summer. ‘The mansion 
was erected by Sir Richard Weston about the 
year 1550, and numbered Queen Elizabeth 
among its guests. The house is full of notable 
pictures, tapestries and works of art, and it has’ 
been described and illustrated in CouNTRY LIFE. 

Buchanan Castle, with 18,000 acres, is 
another notable place which the firm is to let. 
It is the property of the Duke of Montrose, 
and stands amid unrivalled Highland scenery, 
above the valley of the Endrick. There is 
shooting over 10,000 acres, and an additional 
8,000 acres could be added. Snipe is an 
attraction in the early days of August, and game 
is prolific. 'Ten stags may be regarded as a 
minimum in a good season. 

Ards, on the shore of Sheephaven Bay, 
County Donegal, is for sale by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. On a low promontory 
opposite Ards stands Doe Castle, once the 
strongest place in Tyrconnell, to which, when 
Henry VIII was on the throne, went Red 
Hugh, heir of Sir Hugh O’Donnell, Chieftain 
of Tyrconnell, to be under the guardianship of 
Owen Oge Mac Swiney, the last Irish chieftain 
to withstand English penetration of Ulster. 
The castle has a square, five-storeyed tower, 
and had walls 8ft. thick. The ruins are included 
in the sale. The estate of 2,000 acres is richly 
wooded, and has an avenue over five miles 
long, affording wonderful views. 

Huntercombe Manor, near Taplow, which 
is to be sold by auction by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, on the instructions of the 
Rev. D. L. Lee-Elliott, has a history dating 
back to Edward the Confessor, when it formed 
part of the Manor of Burnham. The first house 
was built early in the fourteenth century, about 
a hundred years after the foundation of the 
abbey of Burnham, the ruins of which adjoin 
Huntercombe. The house, in the seventeenth 
century, belonged to the Evelyn family, and 
was visited by John Evelyn, diarist and gar- 
dener. William and Mary decorations in the 
house still remain; and ceilings painted by 
the Verrio school during the period in which 
they were engaged in decorating Windsor 
Castle. It was the home of Mrs. Boyle, who 
described the gardens in her book, ‘“ Seven 
Gardens and a Palace.” The grounds are 
noted as containing some of the finest clipped 

yew hedges in the country. 

Major the Hon. Oscar Guest has sold 
the direct Portman lease of Dorset House, 
Dorset Street, through Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley. 


PORTLAND PLACE MANSIONS. 


LORD JELLICOE has let No. 80, Portland 

Place to Mr. Edward Blount for a short 
period, through the agency of Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons. It is a very handsome stone-fronted 
house, which was built by the late Lord 
Grimthorpe nearly twenty years ago. Its 
principal features are a fine marble staircase 
and a beautiful old carved white marble mantel- 
piece in the dining-room. The draw.ng-room 
is 6oft. long, a wonderful room for entertain- 
ing. Another Portland Place house is in the 
hands of Messrs. Hampton and Sons for 





disposal, being No. 55, which Lady Alexander 
Paget has instructed them to offer by auction 
at St. James’s Square on February 22nd. The 
tenure is by one of the new long leases, from 
the Howard de Walden estate, tor 999 years 
from 1914, at a ground rent of £100 a year. 
Lighting, sanitation and other matters have 
been the subject of a large expenditure, and 
the house has been redecorated recently. 

Town sales effected by Messrs. Hampton 
and Sons include a modernised small freehold 
in Halsey Street, Cadogan Square, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Stuart Hepburn and 
Co.; No. 9, Cumberland Terrace, Regent’s 
Park ; and a house in Victoria Square. Country 
sales worthy of note are those of The Grange, 
30 acres at Bletchley, in conjunction with 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley; Dairy 
Green, a sixteenth century model at Crockham 
Hill; and Great Martins, Waltham St. 
Lawrence, with Messrs. Nicholas, a Berkshire 
property of 17 acres ; also Fairstowe, a modern 
house and acres at Crowborough, with 
Mr. Chas. J. Parris. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY LETTINGS. 

LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN, being 

in Malta, has ordered Messrs. Ralph 
Pay and Taylor to let Brook House, Park 
Lane, for the season or longer, fully furnished 
and containing magnificent artistic treasures. 
The house has twelve bathrooms and twenty- 
four principal bedrooms. 

Lady Valda Machell has requested Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons to let the ancient seat of 
her tamily in Westmorland, Crackenthorpe, 
or Crakenthorpe, Hall, a comfortable house 
of moderate size with two miles of trout 
fishing and 200 acres of shooting. The family 
has held sway in that part of Westmorland 
for seven or eight centuries. 

The district is noted for Roman remains, 
a large quadrilateral camp existing to the 
south of the Roman road, and there is an out- 
work called Maiden-hold. In Machell’s, or 
Machel’s Bank, cinerary urns have been 
disinterred, and other relics of the Roman 
occupation will probably be found there. 

Slyfield Manor, near Cobham Station, 
was rebuilt over three hundred years ago, 
and is a charming house of mellowed red 
brick, with curious old gables and projecting 
eaves. It has embossed ceilings and grand 
old oak panelling. In the grounds two gigant:c 
cedars of Lebanon still flourish. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. are to let the house 
and land at a low rent for a long period, un- 
furnished, and it is a well situated place for 
fishing in the Mole, hunting with the Surrey 
Union hounds, golf at half a dozen of the 
best courses and racing at four of the chief 
centres. We hesitate to name the rent, as 
it seems so moderate as to imply the payment 
of some sort of premium, but the agents will 
no doubt be glad to give details to anyone 
who wants a choice house not too far from 
London. 

FLATS AND “ PERIOD’? HOUSES. 
"TRANSACTIONS by Messrs. George 

Trollope and Sons include the disposal 
of North Court, a block of high-class flats, 
close to Westminster Embankment, having 
a rent roll of £6,000 a year. They have also 
sold the long lease of 53, Chester Square. 

Sales by Messrs. Collins and Collins in- 
clude No. 27, Bryanston Square and No. 3, 
Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, a charming 
little modernised house. They introduced 
the purchaser of No. 1, Bryanston Place, 
Bryanston Square, a ‘“‘ period’ house, facing 
south. In this Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley acted for the vendors. 

One of the pleasant old Highgate houses, 
Fern Lodge, a freehold in half an acre of 
original gardens, close to West Hill and 
Parliament Hill and Kenwood, has changed 
hands through Messrs. Prickett and Ellis. 
Pillarbox House, Kingston Hill, has been 
sold by Messrs. Wm. Willett, Limited. 


LORD GLANELY’S SALE. 

CAPTAIN HP. HOLT, MEP; is the 

buyer of Lackham Park, Wiltshire, which 
has just been sold by Lord Glanely. The 
sale was brought about by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley to a purchaser for whom 
Messrs. Wilson and Co. acted. The estate, 
1,500 acres, includes eleven farms and small 
holdings, and cottages. The estate is close 


to Lacock, and the Abbey founded by Ela, 


Countess of Salisbury, in 1232. The firm 
has also sold Bridgeton House, near Montrose, 
21 acres. 

Pednor House, on the Chilterns, and 
Little Hundridge Farm, 125 acres, have 
been privately sold by Messrs. Goddard and 
Smith before the auction which had been 
appointed for February 17th. 

Oakwood Farm, near Hassocks, 160 acres 
of Sussex land, has been sold by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock. Acting with 
Messrs. Giddy and Giddy the firm has sold 
the Home Farm, Whittlebury, Northampton, 
365 acres, with a specially good house, the 
original home farm of the estate. 

Copse Hill, Bovingdon, Hertford, 4 or 
5 acres, has been sold by Messrs. Ewart, 
Wells and Co., who quote £3,300 for Spring 
Grove, a Kentish house at Marden, well 
equipped with electric light, central heating 
and so forth, and having 7 acres of land. 


TEMPLE DINSLEY. 


HAT has been called a reflection of Temple 
Dinsley, meaning a _ house designed 
while that famous old seat loomed largely 
in the mind of the architect, Langley End, 
between Knebworth and Hitchin, has been 
sold by Messrs. Curtis and Henson. It was 
formerly part of ‘Temple Dinsley estate, 
and is an example of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
work. As a lesser country house, then called 
Hill End, Langley End, was described and 
illustrated in Country Lire of March 31st, 
1917. The property extends to 25 acres. 

Temple Dinsley, perhaps the best residen- 
tial estate of its size near London for shooting, is 
offered at a very moderate price by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. That it was modernised 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens is a sufficient guarantee 
of the perfection of its residential ‘qualities. 
The property is full of history, and architec- 
turally of great interest apart from the example 
it gives of the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
in making a house suitable for modern re- 
quirements as to comfort and luxury. A prompt 
offer is advisable, and even so it may be too 
late, for there have been promising inquiries for 
this very choice estate, of 1,550 acres, in 
Hertfordshire, the possession of which not 
merely gives dignity to its owner, but has the 
added advantage of being a place to which he 
can invite his London friends without imposing 
upon them the trouble of a long journey. 

The house has been described and illus- 
trated in Country Lire (April 22nd, 1911), 
page 572, showing a wonderful reproduction 
of a drawing of the house as it was in 1700, 
copied from Drapentier’s plate in Chauncy’s 
‘* Hertfordshire.”’ It is not recognisable as the 
existing front, but there will be few dissentients 
from the opinion that the intervening years 
have witnessed the substitution of what is, 
on the whole, a much finer and very striking 
elevation. 


FAMOUS SCOTTISH ESTATE TO LET. 


IN “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” Sir 
Walter Scott alluded to the Minto House 
estate (now to let by Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co.). In the First Canto (Stanza xxvii) : 
“On Minto Crags the moon beams glint, 
Where Barnhill hew’d his bed of flint ; 
Who flung his outlaw’d limbs to rest, 
Where falcons hang their giddy nest 


Unchallenged, thence pass’d Deloraine, 

To ancient Riddel’s fair domain.” 

When we have the advantage of such a 
poetical word picture as Scott could paint 
of the spot it would be folly to refrain from 
quoting it. As he so often did, Sir Walter 
left illuminating notes on the places in and 
around Minto House. He calls the Crags 
““a romantic assemblage of cliffs which rise 
suddenly above the Vale of Teviot.”” Barnhill’s 
Bed derives its name from a stronghold in 
the rocks where the fierce outlaw lived. Scott 
recalls that Gilbert Elliot, father of the first 
Lord Minto, was a poet of considerable per- 
fection, and he quoted the whole of a deliciously 
melodious song to Amynta. 

Minto House is to be let furnished, 
only the Muniment Room and the Indian 
Room being reserved from occupation and 
use by a tenant. The shootings. extend to 
4,500 acres, and the fishing in the neighbour- 
hood is good. In a note on the sporting, 
Messrs. John D. Wood and Co., the agents 
appointed by Lord Minto, summarise the game 
bags. ARBITER. 
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OLD SAYINGS SERIES No. 9 


“A feather in his cap” 


CCORDING to an old custom among 
American Indians, a feather was awarded to 

a man who killed an enemy. The presentation of 
an eagle’s feather to an Indian warrior was a great 
military honour, surrounded by much ceremony. 


In ancient Hungary, a feather in a man’s ca 
signified that the wearer had slain a Turk, this 
being the only lawful way of showing the number 
of slain enemies. 


From this ancient custom of using a feather as 
a mark of distinction is derived the familiar 
saying now applied, of course, to some act 
deserving a special reward. 
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Born 1820 
Still going Strong’ 





The most popular saying to-day is 


“Johnnie Walker, please! 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scotch Whisky Distillers, KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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RMSTRONG 

Siddeley aero 
engines are in reg- 
ular use on_ the 
London-Paris Air- 
way where reliabil- 
ity, economy and 
speedareso essential. 





These aero engines 
are made side by 
side with the six 
cylinder Armstrong 
Siddeley car engines 
which give the same 
kind of service on 
the highway that the 


aero engines give 


you in the sky. 


The largest, most 
luxurious and_ ex- 
pensive of all the 
Armstrong Siddeley 
cars is the seven- 
seater Thirty, which 
despite its elegance 
and size, is noted 
for economy. 





Prices from 


S950 


Ex Works. 
Dunlop Tyres. 


ALL-BRITISH 


sae Rs 


P ; 
i 


The Armstrong Siddeley Mileage Chart and 
Calendar for 1927 is now ready, Write for 
your copy to-day, 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS 
LIMITED, COVENTRY. 
London : 10, Old Bond Street, W.r. 
Manchester: 35, King Street West. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Six 


Cylinder Cars in Europe. 


SIDDELEY myn on m 


made Sir Alan Cobham’s 


30 h.p. 6 Cylinder Cars Aero Engine. 


YOU CANNOT BUY A BETTER CAR 
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LD English barns possess, like wind- 
mills, a beauty arising out of pure 
construction. They were never made 
to look “ pretty’’ by the addition 
of “ features’’ which had no logical 

reason. It is only when an art is dead that 
there is resort to such additions. The old 
English builders, in an age when timber was 
cheap and plentiful, took the material that was 
ready to hand, and utilised it so as exactly to 
suit the structural conditions. Thus, the interior 
of an old English barn intrigues the mind. 
It has, to begin with, size. There is a spacious 
air about it, and its roof timbers gain mystery 
from the shadow into which they recede. The 
very shape of the barn arose from practical 
conditions—the need for ample storage for 
corn, and its great doors were equally based 
on practical needs, 7.e., space for the passage of 
wagons piled high with the harvest. Its floor, 
too, provided under cover the area necessary 
for threshing. To-day these primary needs do 
not obtain. Machinery and foreign supplies 
have altered everything. The threshing machine 
does its work in the field a thousand times 
quicker than flails in the barn. And so it comes 
about that the barn is more often a relic of 
veneration than of practical utility—albeit its 
great space may be used for the storage of 
timber, as garage, or for other purposes. 

Under these conditions many an old barn 
has gone out of use and become a derelict, 
but also, in a time of house shortage, another 
use has been made of it. There are examples, 
shown in Country LIFE, of old barns divided 
up so as to constitute complete houses, but in 
the process, necessarily, the main structure of 
the interior has been lost to view. Here, however, 
is another utilisation of the barn which retains 
its structural effect. 

Hobbs Barton was originally a small farm- 
house of typical Sussex character. The walls 
were of brick, with tile-hanging to the upper 
storey, and adjoining the farmhouse were out- 
buildings comprising, principally, a barn and a 


g, 
wagon shed. A few years ago the property 
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NORTH-WEST CORNER OF BARN ROOM. 
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HOBBS BARTON, 
FRAMFIELD, 


AND ITS ALTERATION BY 
MR. ERNEST H. FULLER. 
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LOOKING WEST. **COUNTRY LIFE.” 
was acquired by Lieut.-Col. S. M. Castle, 
who proceeded to adapt it to the purposes 
of a small country house. It was the barn 
especially which attracted him, for this, he 
conceived, might be turned into a large living- 
room, which would augment satisfactorily the 
accommodation which the existing house pro- 
vided. The accompanying plans and illustrations 
show what was done, under the direction of 
Mr. E. H. Fuller, as architect. 

As it existed before the recent alterations 
and additions, the house had its entrance on 
the south side, leading into a lobby. To the 
right of the lobby was a sitting-room (originally 
the farmhouse kitchen) and next to this was an 
office room. To the left of the lobby was a 
kitchen with scullery adjoining, and on the 
north side were a dairy and a wood store. 

In re-scheming the plan, a front entry, 
with porch, was formed on the east side, opening 
into a good-sized hall—formerly the office room 
with a passage beyond. At one corner of this 
hall a new oak staircase has been built, leading 
up in straight flights to the first floor. 

The form of the sitting-room, with its old 
open fireplace, has been retained, and the lobby 
space has been absorbed. To it also has been 
added a small bay, with a seat under the windows. 
Before the alterations were made there was 

























































































SITTING-ROOM. 


insufficient head-room, but this defect was overcome by lowering 
the floor Gins. and uncovering the ceiling beams. ‘The old brick 
floor was taken up, and in its place an oak floor was laid on 
bitumen and cork. The former kitchen and wash-house have 
been thrown into one space, and now constitute the dining-room. 
In this room a brick fireplace has been built, equipped with 
an old Sussex fireback and andirons dating probably from the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

On the north side of the house the alterations have pro- 
vided a small working kitchen, with a maid’s sitting-room 
adjoining, and a cloakroom opening off the hall. Upstairs, 
on the first floor, instead of three bedrooms, the area has been 
divided up so as to form four, the old oak beams and rafters 
being exposed and a very early fireplace re-opened, while the 
bay on the south side makes a dressing-room, opening out of 
the principal bedroom, The attic has been utilised to provide 
two more commodious bedrooms. Cream distemper on the walls 
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is a pleasant background to a simple scheme of furnishing, w.th Copyright. 
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SUSSEX WARE “COUNTRY LIFE.” 





old pieces, and incidental interest is given 
by specimens of old china and pottery. 
The latter includes, especially in the 
dining-room, a most interesting collection 
of old Sussex ware. <A few specimens 
are seen in the illustration above. 

We must now turn to the barn 
room, which is the chief feature. This 
is linked up to the house by a corridor 
which has heen constructed with 
materials obtained from the demolished 
wagon shed. This barn room is a 
noble place with its fine oak tie-beams 
and _ braces. Structurally, within, it 
has been left practically untouched, 
except for the forming of necessary 
windows and the building of an 
open fireplace at the west end. It is 
nearly 5oft. in length and 2oft. across 
at its widest part, the height to the 
ridge being about 25ft. It is treated 
informally and furnished with antique 
pieces, so that the room gains a lived-in 
appearance. To heat such a room in 
wintertime would appear to demand 
extensive means, but with the big 
fireplace at one end and a large stove 
on the north side (and five radiators fed 
by the latter), it has been rendered 
quite comfortable. Some fine Persian 
rugs overspread the floor, and _ their 
low tones are admirably in keeping 
with the general air of the room. 
Incidentally, one may note the lanterns 
that hang from the ceiling. Lighting 
fittings are among the things that aré 
often inappropriate in an old _ house. 
The lanterns in this barn room are 
excellent. They are fitted with electric 
lights, current being derived from a 
self-contained plant in an outbuilding. 

In this manner has the barn been 
put to new uses and given a long lease 
of additional life. RR OE 
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for 
Country Houses 
SMALL OR LARGE 


VV ARM. comforting, delightful homes 
result from ‘National’ heating 
installation. The ideal house is warm 
throughout; every room, hall, all landings 
and passages should always be warm and 
free from dangerous chills and dampness, 
while the temperature should be under 
control, A “ National” heating installation 
can be fitted at any time to old or new 
houses. As an investment it brings ample 
return, to yourself in comfort and health; 
to your house in protection, reduced 
depreciation, enhanced value, and lower 
heating and labour costs. 

Ask for an estimate FROM 


THE 
NATIONAL HEATING 
co., LTD., 

1, Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C.4 


Telephone: Central 3305 


Central Heating 
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We install cen- 
tral heating in 
Bungalows, 
Mansions, 
Greenhouses, 
Institutions, 
Factories, 
Offices. 


Our work may 

be seen through- 

out the Home 
Counties. 
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DEFECTIVE FLUES MAY CAUSE FIRE! 


Are you sure 
your CHIMNEY FLUES are in a SAFE STATE? 


Have them TESTED by experts from, and if defective, restored to 
a safe condition by the 


ECONOMIC HOUSE DRAINAGE 


REPAIRING CO., LTD. 


Their new and improved special machinery and the methods 
employed are the result of over 20 years’ experience. 


For further particulars apply to the 


FLUE RESTORATION DEPARTMENT 
147, Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Telephone : PADDINGTON 5140. DISTANCE IMMATERIAL 


No charge beyond travelling expenses for preliminary inspection. 





















In wet weather or 
varies. 





is practically the last. 


Our Illustrated Booklet ‘‘C”’ gives full details. 


W. H. GAZE & SONS 


f Always 


Perfect for play- 
CAZES 


/ GREEN HARD 
LAWN) TENNIS 
COURTS 


PLEASANT green, 
a firm foothold, 
accurate bounce and just 
the correct amount of 
resiliency — that is the 
ideal surface which a 
Gazes Green Court 
always presents. 


in dry it never 
It is perfect and its first cost 


May we send you a copy ? 


LIMITED, 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 

















PENCOED CASTLE, MONMOUTH 
WEST FRONT DURING RE-CONSTRUCTION 


including 
RE-BUILDING RUINED PARTS, 


ADDITIONS, INTERIOR OAK WORK, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
HEATING. DOMESTIC HOT WATER, 
anp SANITARY WORK, 
carried out for The VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA by 


KEEBLE (19:4) L® 


10, CARLISLE STREET, 
SOHO, LONDON, W. 
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TIME Ree { SE 


BY APPOINTMENT TO # EF Pu HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


Hta}la}ta}toftajta}ta[ts}tajta{ts}ts|tofts}taftajta|ta]t>}ta}to}ta to} 


FRANK PARTRIDGE 


LONDON 3: 26, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


NEW YORK: No. 6, WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 








TUE 


LONDON GALLERIES 


17TH AND 18TH CENTURY 

ENGLISH FURNITURE, 

TAPESTRIES, PORCE- 

LAINS, WORKS OF ART, 
ETC. 


A FINE COLLECTION OF 
CHINESE PORCELAIN, 
INCLUDING A SUPERB 
K'ANG-HSI SQUARE 
GREEN GROUND VASE 


The lid of the Casket below, showing the finding 
of Moses in the bulrushes. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES 


POTTERY— 
STAFFORDSHIRE POT- 
TERY, BY RALPH woop, 
FROM MR. PARTRIDGE’'S 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


FURNITURE— 
ONLY THE FINEST 
EXAMPLES OF QUEEN 
ANNE, CHIPPENDALE, 
AND JACOBEAN 


A FINE COLLECTION OF 
STUART NEEDLEWORK 





we weer aeey A very remarkable CASKET, made in 1670 by a lady and her maid. 
Worked in the finest embroidery and stumpwork, mounted on four 
PRICES GIVEN FOR silver feet and fastened by a silver key. It isin a most perfect state 
of preservation. 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 


AND WORKS OF ART 











THE EXAMPLES of 17th and 18th-Century English 
Las Furniture, Tapestries, Chinese Porcelains and 
Staffordshire Pottery shown at the House of Frank 
Partridge represent the rarest specimens of their 
times—in many instances the only known ones in 
Every Article Guaranteed existence. 
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Water is not wholesome, sole by itself, for an Englyssheman. 

OOD has been used from early times for table 

accessories, spoons, plates and dishes and drinking 

vessels, and Harrison in his ‘“ Description of 

England,” late in Elizabeth’s reign, notes the 

change among the artisan and farming classes 
of their “ treen’’ (or wooden) platters into pewter, and their 
wooden spoons into silver or tin. The popularity of the mazer, 
turned out of wood, but preferably of maple, is evidenced by wills 
and inventories until the close of the seventeenth century, when 
the larger and deeper bowls seem to have taken their place, 
turned from lignum-vitz, a species of wood imported from South 
America. In 1647 one, James Master, was still buying at the 
old Hospital in Harbledown, nine mazers, three of tamarisk 
wood and six of yew. There survive a number of names for the 
varied forms of drinking vessels in use at a time when water 
was not accounted ‘‘ wholesome, sole by itself, for an Englysshe- 
man,” 

The deeper lignum-vite bowls of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, of which a noble example is_ illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, 
are generally 
termed ‘wassail 
bowls,’”’ and were used 
on occasions of “‘ cere- 
monial or fellowship 
use, rather than for 
private enjoyment.” 
Some of the bowls 
were handed round, 
in the manner de- 
scribed by Washington 
Irving, writing of the 
Christmas banquet at 
Bracebridge Hall, but 
the largest and 
heaviest must have 
served as receptacles 
for the hot liquor 
from which _ cups 
or glasses were 
filled by dipping or 
ladling. The liquor 
was compounded of 
ale, spice and some- 
times other ingredients 
such as apples and 
eggs; and upon the 
lids of some of the 
examples collected by 
Mr. Owen Evan- 
Thomas are smaller 
boxes for spices, form- 
ing a large finial. 
This is the case with a 
wassail bowl having a 
rounded base on a 
low stem and turned 
foot. Upon the cover 
is a small goblet- 
shaped vase for spices, 
having a knob to its 
lid. Around the lid 
of the bowl itself are 
set three turned up- 
right ornaments, 
closely resembling 
those of a wassailing 
set figured in Shaw’s 
“ Ancient Furniture.”’ 
It is possible that 
cups were hung upon 
these finials, 
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1.—WASSAIL BOWL WITH FINIALS. 
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WASSAIL BOWLS 


A second bowl of lignum-vitz is decorated with turned 
bands and has a rounded base beneath the foot. An unusual 
feature, which is not seen in the illustration, is the fine 
engine-turning of the cover, which is surmounted by a spice- 
bowl, which is fluted and has an engine-turned base. The 
knob finial of the spice vase is inset with a mother-o’-pearl 
roundel. 

In a large wassail bowl of the customary wood, lignum-vite, 
formerly the property of Captain Robert Chadwick of the Royal 
Navy, who died in 1719, the wood is ebonised and mounted with 
a silver band, inscribed with the Garter motto, ‘“‘ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense,’’ and the initials R. C., with the date 1680. It is, 
in addition, mounted with eight silver escutcheons engraved 
with arms, added as each generation married and inherited.” 
It stands 16ins. high and measures 14ins. in diameter. Another 
wassail bowl in this collection is interesting for preserving in the 
cavity on the under side of the lid, a print, or roundel enamelled 
in colours with the royal arms of the Stuarts, surmounted by the 
initials C. R., and flanked by a rose and a thistle. This appears 
to be the only instance of a print found in position. 

A bowl formerly 
the property of the 
Hale family, which 
was ornamented round 
the lip with a silver 
band, and having a 
silver foot, is of un- 
usual size, standing 
seventeen inches high. 
Within the bowl was 
a silver Tudor rose. 
A bowl with finials, 
the property of the late 
Mr. Charles Tudway, 
is illustrated (Fig. 1). 

Among the for- 
gotten beverages was 
lamb’s wool, a drink 
compounded of hot 
ale, the pulp of 
roasted apples, sugar 
and spices. Peele, in 
his “Old Wives’ 
Tale’ (1595), speaks 
of laying “‘a crab in 
the fire to roast for 
lamb’s_ wool,’”’ and 
nearly a century 
later Pepys drinks 
lamb’s_ wool after 
sitting up until two 
in the morning card- 
playing. A bowl, 
from the Drane col- 
lection, dating from 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury, bears on its 
sides floral appliqués 
and labels in silver- 
gilt, the latter en- 
graved with the 
words “‘ Apples, spices, 
hony, nutmegge.” It 
is of lignum-vite, 
with a moulded base, 
and silver-gilt toothed 
rim. A monteith of 
walnut wood has, 
like the silver mon- 
teiths of the same 
period, a detachable 
rim, which has a 
feathered gadrooned 
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2.—LIGNUM-VITAE WASSAIL BOWL WITH 


SPICE-BOX ON LID. 


edge, shaped to hold eight glasses. 
silver plate, engraved with scrolls, dates and_ inscriptions. 
Of the two dates chosen, 1688 and 1735, the former marks 
the Whig revolution and reign of William IIJ, while the latter 
is not nationally memorable. My hs 


AN INLAID SATINWOOD TABLE 


ROM about 1780 some furniture was made, and illus- 

trated in Hepplewhite’s ‘‘ Guide ’’ (1788) in close con- 

formity with the French taste, both in the form and 

decoration. In veneered furniture of this type the 

woods chosen are usually light woods, such as stained 
sycamore or chestnut or satinwood, inlaid with floral marquetry 
and outlined with the wide French banding of cross-cut veneer 
on darker wood. 

A writer in the early years of the nineteenth century speaks 
regretfully of the fading of certain woods, such as tulipwood, 
used in a previous generation for inlay. While, however, there 
is a certain amount of fading in the light tones combined in the 
groups and bouquets of flowers, there is considerable contrast— 
as strong as when the piece 
was originally made—between 
the favourite golden satinwood 
ground and the bandings of 
rosewood. In a table at 
Messrs. Gill and _ Reigate’s, 
which is veneered with satin- 
wood with outliing margins 
of black rosewood upon the 
underframing, the colour con- 
trast is very effective, the 
borders to the legs making 
their slender cabriole even 
slenderer. In the centre of 
the front is a medallion inlaid 
with an urn, from which 
festoons of husks in green 
stained wood are carried out- 
wards on either side. The 
top, serpentine- fronted and 
with shaped sides, is of satin- 
wood bordered with tulipwood ; 
while a bouquet of flowers in 
coloured woods is enclosed in 
a wide oval band of black 
rosewood edged with  tulip- 


Upon one side is a 





3.—LIGNUM VITAE LAMBS’- WOOL BOWL, 
Seventeenth century. 
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4.—LIGNUM-VITAE BOWL WITH SPICE-BOX. 
Second half of seventeenth century. 


being freely used. The semi-circular front, which is the rarest, 
necessitates a central drawer wedge-shaped in plan to allow 
space for the cellaret drawers on either side. From its form 
this type of sideboard has great depth, and was only made for 
“spacious ’’ dining-rooms. A pair of semicircular sideboards of 
this date at Messrs. Gill and Reigate are veneered on the fronts 
with a ripple-figured satinwood, relieved in the spandrels of the 
arch by mahogany of a pleasant faded colour. The legs are 
tapered, the top veneered with faded mahogany. 

In the same collection is an eight-day long-case clock with 
domed hood, of which the case is overlaid with pieced walnut, 
burrs, the wood being carefully chosen to show a strong contrast 
in colour. The hood is flanked by columns and has a fretted 
frieze. The arch, which usually contains a strike-silent dial, 
or a silver disc engraved with the maker’s name, contains in 
this case a disc engraved with a bird and the legend tempus 


fugit, while the makers’ names, F'romanteel and Clarke, appear 


on the dial. The Fromanteels were a well known clock-making 
family, including among their members two Ahasuerus Froman- 
teels working in the middle years of the seventeenth century, 
Daniel Fromanteel apprenticed in 1661, and John I’romanteel 
who became a member of 
the Clockmakers’ Company. 
The firm of Fromantee: and 
Clarke’s work date; from about 
1680-1710. 
THE SALTING COLLECTION. 
A third edition has just 
been issued of the Catalogue 
of the Salting collection in 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. In the biographical 
introduction we are told of 
Mr. George Salting’s methods 
as a collector of works of 
art. He was nocypher. ‘He 
followed his own methods, 
taking care, while seeking the 
best advice, to form his own 
judgment on every item. If 
there was one guiding principle 
which ruled his collecting, it 
was the preservation of a 
high standard. With this 
object in view he did not 
hesitate, whenever he judged 
it necessary, to eliminate 








wood. The rosewood margin 
is inlaid with a rosaced guilloche 
in box. This table was in the 
collection of the late Lord 
Anglesey. 
A PAIR OF SIDEBOARDS. 
Sideboard plans of the 
late Georgian period are exceed- 
ingly varied, the serpentine 
bow front and the segmental 
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objects which he considered 
of second-rate interest or 
importance, and thus it happens 
that among the large number 
of objects which comprised 
his collection comparatively 
few can be regarded as of 
doubtful authenticity or in- 
different quality.” 
J. DE SERRE. 
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Reproduction of a Fine QurEN ANNE Bureau, 
matching in every detail the original. It is finished 


and toned so cleverly that only an 

expert can tell. ft. 3in. wide. Price £37 10s. 

A visit ts invited to inspect the interesting collection of 
Antique Furniture and Reproductions 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE BY MOTOR TO CUSTOMERS’ 
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A very fine Queen Anne Oystershell Walnut Mirror, 
2ft. 34in, wide; 2ft. 6in. high. 
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1c, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
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MY EXPERIENCES in the MONTE CARLO RALLY 


OW that it is all over, I realise 
what my husband must have 
gone through last year when he 
drove so_ successfully through 
worse hardships than I encoun- 

tered. I had not the intention when we 
started from John o’ Groats of driving 
continuously, as I eventually did. But 
the excitement of the whole thing had 
an extraordinary effect upon me. Every 
time I should have handed over the wheel, 
something seemed to say, ‘‘ Why not see 
how far you can go?”’ And so on and 
on I went! The miles slipped back with 
surprising speed, and it was not until 
I arrived at Doncaster that I began to 
feel any ill effects, this being about the 
twentieth hour of continuous driving. 
Even then I do not think I should have 
felt so weary if it had not been for the 
adverse circumstances—miles of frozen 
roads, fog and a heavy snowstorm, not 
to mention the shocking state of that 
Grampian road, which seemed to me to 
have been taken up and forgotten to be 
put back. Anyhow, as London was only 
140 miles farther, I said to my husband, 
“T think I'll stick it up to town.” 

Well, to cut a long story short, I found 
myself, as though in a dream, at the 
official control, Leicester Square, at the 
time we had told our friends to look out 
for us. I really got a fright when I saw 
the crowd awaiting us, and the battery of 
cameras all snapping me at once. I 
think this must have been my _ worst 
moment of the whole trip, as I had been 
too excited to eat since leaving the High- 
lands, and, after all, I had been driving 
for well over twenty-eight hours. I then 
made up my mind that I would land that 


THE A.C. SIX ON 


By THE Hon. Mrs. Victor A. BRUCE. 


car at Folkestone somehow. Well, I 
did ; and pushing my way on to the boat 
without passport, ticket or credentials, 
made for the first cabin I saw—incidentally, 
not the one I booked—and tried hard 
to sleep. But the boat would wobble, 
all thoughts of sleep went west, and my 
mind was concentrated on being a good 
sailor ! 

We were soon off the boat again and 
busy fuelling the car and ourselves for the 
next stage of the journey. 

My husband said to me, ‘‘ Darling, 
you really must let me take the wheel 
now, or you'll only be unfit to take the 
car past the finish.’’ It was a condition, 
of course, that the entrant should do 
this. So I decided just to take it over the 
150 miles of nice straight roads to Paris. 
I lived in hopes that I might be able to 
get a little sleep there, if we were in good 
time. On arriving in Paris we found 
that we were three hours early on what 
we had estimated, and therefore decided 
to refocus our head Jamps and tighten 
up our shock absorbers in readiness for 
the rough and mountainous roads ahead. 
While this was being done I ‘‘ took cover ”’ 
in a hotel, where I managed to get some 
hot milk and, having a tin of Ovaltine 
with me, felt very much better for the 
nourishment. Here I was able to get 
my first wink of sleep for just over forty- 
four hours. This was not to last for 
long, and I was rudely awakened from 
blissful slumber by my husband telling 
me that the car was ready. 

Having now gained a fresh flow of 
energy, my determination became set 
on carrying right on to the finish if 
possible, which seemed——morally at least— 


THE 


the right thing to do, being the entrant 
of the car. 

My passengers were by now all as 
keen as I was on my completing the odd 
600 miles to Monte Carlo. 

Two hundred miles farther on all 
was going well, when we struck frozen 
roads and very heavy snow again. Luckily, 
it was daylight, so the task was not so 
bad as it had been in Scotland and, 
eventually emerging from about seventy 
miles of it, my passengers cheered me 
with the words: 

“Only three 
miles to Nice! ”’ 

“ Hurrah!” I replied, feeling ridicu- 
lously lively ; but my husband said in a 
mournful voice : 

“You wait—Esterelle mountains 
come, and it’ll be dark too! ”’ 

I think by then my passengers were 
really feeling worse than I was, as they 
had been thrown and rocked about over 
shocking and twisty roads with nothing 
to do but try to keep awake or try to 
keep asleep. It was within about fifty 
miles of the famous Esterelles when my 
nerves began to play havoc. It was dark, 
and the steady hum of my brave little 
engine was the only sound that broke the 
uncanny stillness of the night. It seemed 
to me to say, ‘Go on, go on! I can do 
it if you can! Don’t let me down!” 

And I really believe if it had not been 
for the wonderful way in which it carried 
us on and on I should never have been 
able to complete the last two hundred 
miles. 

As it was, all kinds of weird objects 
kept rising up in front of me, and it was 
only by driving at a dangerous speed 
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that I could keep myself awake and on 
the glert. Now we were on the Esterelles ; 
chasms yawned on either side of me- 
and | yawned with them! This part of 
the journey seemed absolutely endless. 
The road was awful. Before the moun- 
tains were crossed we had _ rounded 
roughly something like a thousand hair- 
pin bends. 

At last the lights of Antibes shone up 
below us, and it was great relief that we 
found ourselves on a nice straight road. 
In due course we arrived in the central 
square. Here we took the wrong turning 
and, feeling doubtful, asked a_ stray 
pedestrian the road to Nice. He replied 
in I'rench something about ‘‘ A la droite ”’ 
or’ Tout droit ’’—which, anyway, landed 
us back in the square again. Here | 
asked what I assumed to be another 
pedestrian. I was gruffly given the same 
directions, which again brought me back 
in due course to the central square. 
I was then getting desperate and really 
irritable, and, finding still another pedes- 
trian, I once more asked the way to 
Nice—and suddenly realised that it had 
been the same man each time! Whether 
he thought we were one motor car or three 
motor cars I do not know, but he certainly 
was not at all nice about it. 

Well, eventually we got to Nice and 
also Monte Carlo, where we clocked in 
dead on time at 10 a.m. on Thursday 
morning, having been three days and 
three nights on the road from John o’ 
Groats—nearly 1,600 miles. 

When the seals had been examined 
and found all to be unbroken and every- 
thing—horn, starting and lighting, etc.— 
in order, we were at last free, and 
made for our hotel. I soon turned in, 
thinking I should be able to sleep the 
elcck round, But rien a faire! I had 
been awake too long, and when my eyes 
were closed I found myself going over 
every incident of the journey again. 
Not being able to stand this, I got up 
and sent wires to my friends to let them 
know that I had arrived safely. This 
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occupied much of the day, and I did not 
retire again till ten o’clock that night, 
when, after a few hours, I dropped off 
into my first real sleep. But my troubles 
were not ended. I might mention that 
to complete this ‘“‘ Rallye ’’ it was necessary 
for competitors to drive a_ fifty-mile 
circuit over the Col de Braus and other 
mountain passes at a speed which, owing 
to the state of the roads and the snow, 
we were given to understand would be 
highly dangerous. It was eventually 
decided by the officials to send my husband 
over the course to report on the latest 
state of the road. His report on return- 
ing was ‘‘ Roads just passable, but 
certainly dangerous to adhere to original 
speed set.” But I think it is well 
known that the Frenchman revels in 
thrills, so we were all ordered off to do 
our best. 

All went well until we had arrived 
at the summit of the pass. On the 
descent it was impossible to stop the car 
within 50yds. at the speed I was trying 
to keep up without sliding over the top. 
We were suddenly greeted by a French- 
woman rushing up the hill towards us 
frantically waving to us to stop. But 
she was too late, for to our horror as we 
rounded a bend there were five cars all 
in a jumble, apparen‘ly blocking our path. 
But my luck was in, and I somehow 
squeezed through, to the indignation of 
the unfortunate ones. This meant every- 
thing to us, as we were due on our control 
and had not a second to’spare. We all 
gave a sigh of relief as we passed the 
officials right on schedule. I knew now 
that all I had to do was to complete the 
final stage of the journey and take my 
little A.C. past the finishing post in 
time. 

This, I am glad to say, I did; and, 
the strain over, I was greeted with the glad 
tidings that I had won the Cup, on con- 
dition that I took part the following day 
in the Mont des Mules hill race—which, 
within a few hours of writing this, I shall 
set out to do. 





MOTOR CAR 


5S the result of a broad hint dropped 
A by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
when introducing last year’s Budget 

it is generally believed that this year the 


whole basis of mechanical road vehicle 
taxation will be drastically revised. It is, 
indeed, believed that the whole principle of 
new car taxation will be altered so that the 
tax will in its incidence bear a direct ratio 
to the use made of the roads by the taxed 
vehicle—in a word that the principle of 
the tax will be given some semblance of 
justice instead of being hopelessly illogical 
and unfair as at present. 

That this much desired and frequently 
demanded change should at last be within 
the measure of practical politics is indeed 
gratifying, but the gratification that is 
felt is rather apt to cloud several quite 
important considerations. Road vehicle 
taxation is a very big subject with many 
ramifications, and it behoves motorists 
to have some knowledge of these before 
they commit themselves wholeheartedly 
to the support or opposition of any new 
proposals. These new proposals are, of 
course, that the fuel used by the car rather 
than the car itself should be taxed, and a 
petrol tax is the only alternative now being 
considered seriously to the existing {1 per 
horse-power. 

While it cannot be denied that, in 
theory and in many aspects of practice, 
the fue! tax is immensely superior to a 
horse-power tax, it is worth while to review 
the whole subject and to arrive at the 
bases for this widely held opinion. Before 
1909 motor cars were taxed according to 
their rated horse-power in certain very 
broad classes, but in that year this tax 
was supplemented, but not replaced by, 


TAXATION 


a tax on petrol and other fuels in commo™ 
use. During the war this tax was increase‘ 
from its original 3d. per gallon, but th© 
increase was entirely due to special wat 
conditions, was specifically intended to 
restrict the use of motor spirit, and the 
whole period cannot be regarded as indicat- 
ing any lessons or containing any prece- 
dents useful for future guidance. But what 
was significant is that there was, in official 
quarters, continual protests against fuel 
as a basis of taxation, because it was open 
to considerable and easy evasion. An accu- 
rate and useful definition of motor spirit 
was so difficult that it was impossible to 
ensure that an adequate proportion of the 
fuel used in road vehicle engines paid its 
due tax, while if the regulations had been 
so extended as to make evasion impossible, 
many consumers of fuel, other than in 
motor engines, would be forced to pay a 
tax to which they should not in principle 
have been liable. 

The fuel tax was originally a tax to 
provide funds for the maintenance of 
roads—it went into what was called the 
Road Fund—and obviously those who 
used oils capable of use as motor fuels 
for purposes other than road transport 
were not to be expected to contribute. 
Thus developed a system of rebates, first 
for those who used motor spirit for pur- 
poses other than road traction—as, for 
instance, in motor boats and various com- 
mercial processes ; second, for those who 
used their road vehicles for purely business 
purposes—as, for instance, doctors and 
commercial vehicle users; and thirdly, 
there were numerons possible fuels excluded 
from the scope of the tax because they were 
used mainly for other purposes ; one heard 
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much in those days about the cottager 
and the paraffin for his house lighting. 
Obviously, such a complicated system was 
open to much evasion and abuse, and it got 
both. 

To argue from this fact that any and 
every system of fuel taxation must be open 
to similar laxity is palpably absurd, but 
the argument is even now cccasionally 
heard, though it is not so persistent as it 
was, and is continually diminishing in 
force. Many of us will think of the efforts 
we made during the war to run our motor 
vehicles on what were politely called 
““ petrol substitutes,’’ and how, even though 
we might attain some success, we were 
always glad to buy genuine motor spirit 
at any price at every opportunity, an 
interesting sidelight on the whole question. 

But after the war the Government 
decided that something had to be done ; 
in other words, that more money must be 
obtained towards the ever-increasing cost 
of road maintenance, and that that money 
should come from the chief class of road 
users. This, of course, was perfectly right 
and proper; and so various committees 
of investigation were formed to report 
on the whole question of motor vehicle 
taxation. All sorts of suggestions were 
put forward, and the majority favoured 
the imposition of a flat rate of fuel tax 
with no exceptions or exclusions to any 
buyers of what could reasonably be defined 
as motor spirit. 

A storm of opposition from officialdom, 
based mainly on the old bugbears of diffi- 
culty of definition and ease of evasion 
finally put an end to these preliminary 
discussions, and the heavy vehicle big- 
mileage interests were relieved at the turn 
taken. A new departmental committee 
was set up and was told by the then Minister 
of Transport that they must recommend 
a tax based on the horse-power rating of 
private cars, on the carrying capacity of 
hackney carriages, and on the weight of 
commercial goods-carrying vehicles, or 
the Government would entirely ignore 
their recommendations and would take the 
matter in hand to deal with as they saw fit. 

Here was an official committee created 
to investigate and recommend on a certain 
problem, but told beforehand that only 
one report and recommendation would be 
accepted ! Comment on such a position 
is, of course, impossible, except as regards 
the constitution of the committee itself. 
The heavy vehicle big-mileage interests 
were very strongly and very cleverly 
represented. These interests had every 
possible motive for preventing the institu- 
tion of a fuel tax which would automatically 
make them pay according to the weight, 
power and road mileage of their vehicles. 

And so it came about that the com- 
mittee did as it was told. The representa- 
tives of motordom in Great Britain recom- 
mended the imposition of a tax that they 
all knew to be wrong in principle, though 
some of them perceived that it would be 
to their own financial interests. The 
representative of the Automobile Associa- 
tion, it is only fair to add, disassociated 
himself from this report and presented a 
minority report in which he advocated a 
fuel tax as the only equitable and reason- 
able basis possible. 

As the result of the deliberations and 
recommendations of this committee, the 
Government was able to present a scheme 
of motor taxation suggested and approved 
by the representatives of motordom in 
this country, as, indeed, it was, at least, 
to allappearances. The tax of £1 per horse- 
power was imposed and accepted—as it 
had to be—on the distinct understanding 
that the revenue derived from it was to 
be devoted to the maintenance and 
improvement of existing roads, most 
expressly not to the building of new roads, 
and that if the revenue from the tax ex- 
ceeded £8,000,000 per annum, then some 
remission in its amount would be made. 
Further, it was stated that cars built 
before the year 1913 would be allowed a 
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A SPECIALISED 
SERVICE FOR 


SUNBEAM 
BUYERS 


ITH over twenty years’ experience of 

Sunbeam Cars, Pass and Joyce, Ltd. are 
able to offer buyers advantages that are obtain- 
able nowhere else. In the five-floor showrooms 
you will find an imposing display of the 
complete Sunbeam range, together with many 
used models in excellent condition. Experts 
will gladly explain the features of each car and 
give practical advice on Sunbeam maintenance. 


Deferred Payments and Part Exchanges willingly 
arranged. Every client has the willing 
support of a personal After-Sales interest. 


You are cordially invited to pay us a visit. 


Earliest Deliveries 
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DISTRIBUTORS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 
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373-375 EUSTON RD. LONDON N.W.! 
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i Near 
Great Portland Street Station. 


Telegrams : 


Telephone : 
Museum 8820 (10 lines). 











‘* Bestocars, London.”’ 


Moorfield Works 


London Showrooms and Ex 
Manchester Showrooms - 








port Dept. 


Y  saaie itor i power, 
produced smooth- 
ly and quietly, is a pro- 
nounced feature of every 
Sunbeam car. There is 
no discordant noise to 
mar the pleasure of 
travelling; only the 
steady rhythm of the 
engine as the car speeds 
on its way. 
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The one teal test which 
enables you to judge this 
outstanding perform- ° 
ance and quality is to 
drive a Sunbeam your- 
self under actual road 
conditions. Select any 
Sunbeam model and we 
will arrange a trial run 
for you—in your own 
district and without 
obligation. Then, from 
personal knowledge, 
you can safely make 
your choice. 
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Six models: 16 hup. 
six-cylinder to 35 h.p. 
eight-cylinder. Chassis 
prices from £425. Five- 
seater cars from £550. 
Dunlop tyres standard. 





The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., Ltd. 


- WOLVERHAMPTON 


- 12, Princes Street, Hanover Square, W. 1. 
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remission of 25 per cent. on account ol 
their age. 

We all know what has happened. The 
revenue from the tax has from the begin- 
ning been diverted from its original intent, 
and has been applied extensively to the 
making of new roads instead of the main- 
tenance of existing roads. In some cases 
it has been openly admitted that the new 
road works were being undertaken not 
so much because a new road was needed 
as because there was much unemployment 
in the district and this seemed the easiest 
way to overcome it. In other words, 
the Road Fund has been widely applied 
as a local relief fund. Further, the revenue 
from the Fund has more than doubled, 
but there has been no remission in the rate 
of tax. What has happened is that the 
Road Fund benefit from motor taxation 
has been reduced by one-third and the 
other third diverted to the general revenue 
—this, of course, was the notorious Raid 
on the Road Fund of the last Budget. 
Finally, to the absolute astonishment of 
everybody, the year 1913 has been taken 
as a definite date for determining the 
eligibility of a car to remission of 25 per 
cent. of the tax. It was _ universally 
believed that the intention was _ that 
cars of eight years of age or more 
should benefit from this remission; but 
to-day a car must be fourteen years old 
to earn it, and in time to come the 
remission will automatically cease to 
operate at all. 

These three things do not make very 
pleasant reading, nor do they fit in very 
well with the ordinary man’s idea of honour- 
able dealing. But the motorist realises 
that he has to be taxed and that he 
cannot control the money once he has 
parted with it. He urges, therefore, that 
he should be “ invited’’ to contribute— 
this is an official phrase—on a _ basis 
for which some justice may be urged 
instead of one that is unjust as_ well 
as absurd, 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE HORSE-POWER 
TAX. 

The fundamental objection to the 
present tax is that it is wrong in principle 
and in incidence, for it takes no account 
of the use that the payer makes of the 
roads. Primarily intended as a road tax, 
it should, logically, extort the highest 
payment from the man who makes the 
most use of the roads and so causes most 
damage to them. At present the tax does 
vary, in a very inefficient manner, accord- 
ing to the damage caused to the roads, 
because the higher the power of the car 
the more tax is paid on it; but actual 
power has only a secondary relation to 
road wear ; mileage covered, on the other 
hand, is the very essence of the mat-<er 
and is quite ignored. 

The present tax is all to the benefit 
of the man who makes most use of his car, 
and extreme instances have been cited 
and authenticated in which the tax alone 
has meant a road contribution of as much 
as 6d. a mile on the part of owners who 
have used their cars little during the 
currency of a taxed period. On the other 
hand, the road contribution made by some 
drivers who use their cars continuously 
is, per mile covered, infinitesimal. That 
the tax has no relation to the actual power 
developed by a car engine is, perhaps, an 
academic point of minor importance. As 
is commonly known, every modern car 
engine develops a much higher power 
than that on which it is.taxed, but this 
error is all tu the advantage of the motorist, 
and it is partly met by the never enforced 
provision that if the design of an engine 
means that it will develop much higher 
power than that of its rating a special tax 
may be levied on it. 

WHY THE TAX HAS NOT 
ABOLISHED. 

Some of the reasons why the horse- 
power tax has not previously been abolished 
have already been indicated. The chief 
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are the opposition to a fuel tax by the heavy 
vehicle big-mileage interests and _ the 
alleged difficulty of satisfactorily defining 
motor fuel and of preventing evasion of 
tax payment. But from its very inception 
the horse-power tax has been subjected 
to continuous opposition by the motor 
organisations, and it has never been sug- 
gested seriously that it has any satisfactory 
alternative but the fuel tax. 

Years of continual agitation have at 
last borne fruit on the powers that be. 
It is realised that the horse-power tax 
must go and be substituted by one that 
shall in its incidence have some relation 
to the wear imposed by the payer on the 
roads. It is, indeed, commonly believed 
that, but for the financial stringency 
caused by the coal situation and the 
Government’s fear of a temporary loss of 
revenue during the change over period, 
the petrol tax would have been substituted 
for the present system in the last Budget. 

Another recent happening has weak- 
ened the most active opposition to the 
fuel tax. In the last Budget the existing 
scale of taxation on commercial and heavy 
vehicles was drastically raised. The advan- 
tage that such vehicles enjoyed previously 
to this year, when the new tax has come 
into operation for the first time, is now 
anything but obvious. From some aspects 
the big vehicle is, indeed, worse off than 
the private car, and this applies particu- 
larly to vehicles of the char-a-bancs type, 
having mainly a seasonal use. Owners of 
such vehicles find that under certain quite 
ordinary circumstances they would be 
better off under a fuel tax than they are 
at present, for one of the chief advantages 
of the fuel tax is that the vehicle pays 
only when it is in actual use. At the present 
time, although a rebate may be claimed 
for a vehicle laid up for a considerable 
proportion of the taxed period, there is 
no redress should a vehicle be laid up for 
several short stretches. And, while it is 
not necessary to take out a tax for a period 
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‘he Alvis Car has been 
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; 6c The Alvis Sports Saloon, 
motoring expert ‘‘ ten years ahead illustrated, costs £595. It 
of its time.” Never has a car so cy dios Caiecin ie 
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Send for your copy. 


In its chassis is embodied the concen- 
trated progress of seven years. In its 
bodywork is anticipated the future 
needs of the most exacting motorist. 
Asa whole, or by individual features, the 
Alvis Sports Saloon is incomparable—the 
finest medium sized car in the World. 







The Alvis Car and 
Engineering Co., Ltd. 


Coventry 
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British coachbuilt body. 
Powerful smooth-running engine. 
Easy (right-hand) gear change. 
Delightfully light steering. 
Exceptionally good finish. 


Perfect suspension. 





Unusually complete equipment. 
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in which the vehicle is not likely to be 
required for use, this absence of tax prevents 
the use of the vehicle to meet any sudden 
and unexpected demand. The General 
Strike had been going for several days 
before owners ventured to bring forth their 
unlicensed vehicles to help in the relief 
of the general transport problem, and 
there are conceivable much less serious 
circumstances in which the release of 
laid-up vehicles might be of untold value. 

The opposition to the fuel tax has 
now become an almost academic affair. 
During the Motor Show period a mysterious 
communication, very well printed on very 
good paper, was circulated—at least, I 
received a copy, and I imagine I was not 
alone. It consisted of the most far-fetched 
arguments imaginable against the fuel tax, 
but it received the fate that is generally 
meted out to anonymous contributions. 
Nevertheless, it was interesting as indicat- 
ing the general character of the remaining 
opposition to the only reasonable basis 
of car taxation. 


PRINCIPLES IN VEHICLE 

TAXATION. 

A point generally overlooked by those 
who interest themselves in this question 
of vehicle taxation is that the whole 
situation underwent an important change 
at the time of the last Budget. In addition 
to comparatively minor changes in the 
rate of heavy vehicle taxation which had 
important results in changing the attitude 
of the owners of those vehicles, there was 
a fundamental change in principle. The 
motorist was called upon to contribute 
directly to the national Exchequer in 
addition to contributing towards the special 
item of road costs. 

Out of every pound that he pays, 
two-thirds now goes to the Road Fund ; 
the other third goes into the national 
exchequer under the doubtful title of a 
luxury tax on motoring. It was realiy an 
extraordinary move on the part of the 
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Government. The total expenditure on 
roads is more than double the total income 
of the Road Fund—which last year was 
just over seventeen millions sterling— 
and has to be made up by contributions 
from general and local funds. By the taking 
away of this third from its proper object, 
a still greater deficiency is left for making 
up. The net result is in no way altered ; 
a certain sum has to be spent on roads, 
and the contribution of the motorist to 
that sum is drastically reduced. 

Why this Peter should be robbed to 
pay this Paul is not quite clear, but the 
fact that he is has some significance. It 
indicates that the motorist as such is 
expected to contribute to the national 
exchequer, and his direct taxation now loses 
its special function. 

On the one hand, this seems to weaken 
the case for the fuel tax. No longer is 
there that special reason why the motorist’s 
contribution should be any direct relation 
to his use of the roads. But, on the other 
hand, it does not affect the soundness of 
a fuel tax in principle. The tax will become 
a tax automatically varying with the use 
made of the car, which is, surely, just 
and proper. The grounds for the opposition 
to a horse-power tax and for support of a 
fuel tax may be shifted, but they remain 
good grounds nevertheless ; and the most 
important point of all—-that of principle 
remains quite unaffected. 

TAXES ON OTHER VEHICLES. 

In any discussion on vehicle taxation 
the question naturally arises, Why should 
only one class of vehicle’owner be taxed ? 
If the motorist has been taxed to pay for 
more roads, as he has in the past, why 
should not others who enjoy those roads 
also contribute towards their cost? If the 
motorist is to be taxed to provide a general 
contribution, to the national exchequer why 
should not others be similarly taxed in addi- 
tion to their taxation as citizens ? Horse 
vehicle users and cyclists occur at once. 
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The driver of the horse vehicle may 
retort with some reason that he is denied 
the roads he wants and cannot be expected 
to contribute to a special fund or national 
exchequer for the privilege of watching the 
disappearance of the roads on which he 
may use his horses with safety. Further, 
it is possible to argue that the number of 
horse vehicles is steadily declining and 
that the revenue derived from their taxa- 
tion would not be worth bothering about, 
though it is possible to counter this argu- 
ment by the fact that in big towns horse 
vehicles cause much congestion and loss 
of time and money to the motor people, 
who alone have paid for the privilege of 
using the streets with their vehicles. 

No such arguments, however, can be 
brought forward on behalf of cyclists. 
There are something like eight million 
cyclists in Great Britain, every one of 
whom enjoys the better roads that motor- 
ing has bought but not one of whom pays 
a penny towards the cost. It is sometimes 
urged that a tax on cyclists would be diffi- 
cult to levy, but surely this is a mere 
quibble. 

In many European countries cyclists 
are taxed and the payment denoted by 
the carrying of a small badge on the 
machine. Such a badge could be bought 
like a dog or wireless licence from any 
post-office, and the need of an expensive 
army of officials to administer the tax 
entirely obviated. In some countries the 
cyclists’ tax has been devoted to the pur- 
pose of providing exclusive cyclists’ tracks 
along the main roads ; but for some strange 
reason the British cycling organisations 
are as opposed to this as they are to the 
universal tail lamp. On the old basis of 
motor vehicle taxation a tax on cyclists 
would naturally be a tax towards road 
upkeep ; on the new basis it would be a 
general contribution to the national ex- 
chequer and would automatically be freed 
from some of the objections hitherto 
raised to it. LEx. 
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When it rains— 


when it’s cold and wet and 
streets are thick with mud, when 
March winds blow and we shall 
have snow—’tis then you will 
most appreciate the cosy comfort 
of a Singer Saloon. All through 
the year in this English climate 
of ours, when seven months 
out of the twelve we are mostly 
shivering, you will find a Singer 
Saloon the most suitable car for 
every occasion, and there is no 
need to do without such motor- 
ing comfort when you can buy 
one for so small a sum as 
£260. Dunlop Tyres are 
fitted. May we send you full 
particulars? Singer & Co., Ltd., 
Coventry. London Showrooms : 
202, Gt. Portland St., London, W.1, 
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LITTLE CADOGAN PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Phone: Sloane 4777. Telegrams : Autohorse, Sloane, London 





Motor Cars on hire. Best service; cheapest terms. Special tariff for Theatres, 
Balls, Stations, etc. Cars on hire by the year, including chauffeur in livery, garage 
and full maintenance. Any leading make of car supplied. Agents for Lanchester Cars. 
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“Where corals lie...” 


IKE gems flashing in the sunlight, fish of 
every hue play among the coral palaces that 
nestle beneath Bermuda’s seas. Viewed through 
glass-bottomed boats, this is a sight ever to be 
remembered. Why linger in winter’s grasp when 
Bermuda offers a haven of rest and play? Coral 
beaches, crystal caves, a paradise of flowers, and 
such golf or tennis as you never could play before. 


BERMUDA 


For full particulars write ; 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Co. Goree, Water Street, 
Liverpool, or the Bermuda Trade Development Board, 
51/2 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. 
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"COCK SHOOTING IN NORFOLK 


HERE is always something unexpected about the varia- 

tions of our countryside. One may be closely or casually 

familiar with the ordinary features of the home counties, 

the Midland plateau, the Dales, or Hampshire—which 

is, perhaps, as thickly be-written a country in shooting 
literature as is Sussex in contemporary novels. One may know 
the Dorset heaths and the West Country where it merges into 
lush pasture and high barren moors, or the high Clee Hills beyond 
the forest of Wyre where the frontier between Wales and England 
is a matter of blue-hazed mountainy distance, and wooded valleys 
make nought of river line or space. Yet how small an area a 
day’s shoot is. Take the largest map which may hang upon a 
wall, and the area we encompass is barely an ink spot. 

Yet to each shoot its own particularities and to each county 
its own special characteristics. It is, perhaps, too much to 
limit these specific characters to counties, for they may only be 
true of an area typical of a certain part of a particular county ; 
but they are to a very definite degree special local characteristics 
which one will not find outside a particular area. We are accus- 
tomed to hear a good deal of East Anglian shoots, because these 
are very largely sporting estates in the true sense of the words. 
Game is the greatest harvest from the purely economic point of 
view. We may, perhaps, look on them as game farms in the 
true sense of the word, for in these bleak sandy lands with areas 
of almost unreclaimed heath and barrens, the real farming pros- 
pects are very small and there are only two reliably profitable lines 
of attack—game and forestry. The two go together, and though 
sugar beet may for a while provide a lure and, perhaps, yield a 
profit, this latter is a speculative rather than a trustee investment. 
There are, anyhow, few trustee investments in agriculture. 
Most crops are gambles, but novelties in spite of the most intelli- 
gent advice and the most seductive of subsidies, require discretion 
—-and we do not yet know what beet is going to be so far as 
game is concerned. Roots are excellent in moderation, but, 
looking at it down the top rib of a twelve-bore—-who can tell ? 

January spells the last few days at cocks, and to one cock 
which comes over the guns, four walk back or sit so tight that 
even the dogs will not move them from a clump of bramble cover 
the size of a billiard-table. Lord Fisher of Kilver.tone, who has 
one of the best shoots in Norfolk and who deals with the problems 
of the pheasant in the most astonishingly practical way, holds 
that you cannot reduce the cocks too much. On an estate like 
his (and it is a wonder) the rule holds good; but it must be 
admitted that there are few estates in the country where forestry 
and game rearing are so deftly combined. The area of coverts 
is very large to the area of fields, and the woods themselves are 
laid out with the highest possible degree of intelligence. Most 
landowners are content to take woods as they find them and, 
beyond a little haphazard planting under the advice of a local 
timber expert and a little cleaning under the advice of the keeper, 
little is done. The woods of the Kilverstone estate are a lesson 
in what can be done. The soil is poor, mainly reclaimed Norfolk 
heathland, but the yield is high. In the coverts are rows of 
Scotch firs, larches, Norway pines for Christmas trees, spruce and 
beeches. Many of the latter are felled as saplings and left with 
a strip of connecting bark to grow horizontally and provide 
cover. Japanese rose, now a barren thorn twig, box and privet 
are grown as undergrowth, and every year the low lateral branches 
of the trees are cut so that clean tall growth is the rule rather 
then the exception. ; 

The hedges in this part of the world are made of trimmed 
conifers. Nowhere else in Britain have I seen them but in Norfolk 
and on the Suffolk border, where they are one of the most striking 
features of the landscape. As they age the lower growth is scanty, 
but the lush growth of hedgerow weeds masks the gap until long 
into winter. The plantations hold an amazing number of birds 
and are so planned that the older tree belts of tall growth furnish 
really fine and difficult shooting, for the lay-out has been so beau- 
tifully arranged that in nearly every case a screen belt of old 
tall trees lies between the new plantations of ten to fifteen years’ 
growth and the other covert to which the driven birds will fly. 
Two days—-or, tather, one and a half days, for the snowstorm 
on the second day made shooting a numb-fingered and difficult 
affair—showed an enormous number of hen birds to the relatively 
low proportion of cocks which could be persuaded to fly over the 
guns. The percentage of fatality among those cocks which rose 
was satisfactorily high. 

The outside of a wood tells one little, for one is too pre- 
occupied by the business of shooting ; but to move forward as 
the gun with the beaters in the Kilverstone coverts was a lesson. 
Inside the screen belts and the line of wire, the coverts are laid 
out in the ideal series of belts, wide rides and undergrowth strips. 
Cemented water pans, wired feeding enclosures and every kind 
of pheasantry comfort are provided ; but the lay-out is such that 
the birds do not all crowd to the edge of the wire, but rise in 
small flushes at points where a good flight area is provided. At 
this barren time of year runners would move to the far edge the 
moment beaters entered the covert. As the line advanced the 
ground population moved, and as one reached the end of the beat 
hen pheasants seemed to be everywhere. 

A few inches of snow over the countryside gives one a specially 
good opportunity to assess the game population. Partridges 
which might be almost invisible in plough furrows show up against 


the white fields, and the pheasants are as obvious as poultry. 
All along the Newmarket-Thetford road one could see birds 
in the fields, and it was obvious that the land carried 2 very much 
higher pheasant population than is usual in other counties. 
Six Mile Bottom, which was famous partridge ground, showed 
little game visible from the roads, and the Royston Hills seemed 
curiously empty. It does not follow that the birds were not 
there, but they were not in evidence, and it suggests that several 
seasons will have to pass before the partridge stocks are up to 
strength again. be. Ce. 





ON CASUALTIES 


O that my readers may have no qualms as to the tales of 
S horror which I am about to relate, let me mitigate their 

apprehensions by stating at once that I do not intend to 
recount instances of peppered beaters or plastered guns, but only 
to describe curious casualties of the quarry and not the questors. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary event occurred at a late 
covert shoot when “ cocks only’’ was the order of the day. 
At the end of a certain beat one of the guns approached his 
host, who was standing with others of the party, and produced 
a hen pheasant with the remark, ‘‘ I know you will not believe 
me, but this bird flew into a tree and killed itself.’’ Needless 
to say, this explanation of the death of a forbidden hen was 
received with somewhat hilarious comments; but the loader 
and a neighbouring gun joined the gathering and were able 
to substantiate the statement of the suspected narrator. The 
hen pheasant had, without doubt, flown straight against the 
bole of a beech tree—no shot had been even fired during its 
flight—and the impact had killed the bird. 

Another curious casualty happened to a bird which I per- 
sonally shot. A tall cock pheasant came over me, and I thought 
after. I fired that it was coming down a runner. At the end of 
the beat I sent my retriever to the fall of this bird before gathering 
any others ; but instead of going off on a line the dog immediately 
found and brought back a dead cock pheasant, which to my 
surprise was minus a head! I thought of cats, rats and other 
vermin as a possible explanation, but soon dismissed the idea ; 
and when examination revealed the fact that the neck was 
elongated and the head obviously torn off, I began to have 
suspicions of the cause. At the spot where the bird had fallen 
was a tree and, looking up through the boughs, I verified my 
conjecture, for there was the head of the pheasant suspended 
in the fork of two branches. ‘The bird had obviously fallen 
through the boughs of the tree and was decapitated through the 
head wedging in the fork—the pheasant was moving very fast 
and had a long fall, as the tree was even lower than the stand. 

Another experience of my own was not so unique, as similar 
cases have been reported, but the curious combination of sporting 
events makes it worthy of record. It was late in the year and 
partridges were difficult to approach; but, wanting a brace 
for the pot, I had walked out alone on my shoot, and after 
much perseverance had at last managed to manceuvre a covey 
into a small patch of kale. Just as I was approaching the 
cover, the foxhounds appeared from an adjoining lane and 
flushed from stubbles another covey which flew towards the 
kale ; the birds already there simultaneously got up—becoming 
aware of my approach—and crashed into the oncoming birds. 
One of the partridges fell, and after a few words with the huntsman 
{ went to try to collect the fallen quarry. However, my retriever 
soon realised that the bird was a runner, and went off on a strong 
line across the field and through a hedge. I followed and, 
looking over the fence, I saw the dog with the wounded partridge 
and also, a hundred yards away, a greyhound chasing a hare ! 
If I really had a journalistic mind I should, of course, make 
the “long dog ’”’ catch the bird; but I think the strict truth, 
with the combination of shooting, hunting and coursing, is a 
sufficiently interesting chronicle. 

But thinking of “ possibilities’? and not ‘‘ probabilities,’’ 
reminds me of a tale which was told many years ago bya certain 
eccentric individual—a keen shot of the old school and a very 
quaint character. He certainly believed the story himself, 
and I willnot add any further remarks but repeat the yarn as 
he told it : 

“Some years ago I was asked by Lord —— to shoot with 
him on his famous place at ; 

‘“ Needless to say, I looked forward with keen anticipation 
the day.”’ 

“When I arrived at the house I found to my disgust that 
my man had forgotten to send my gun; and I had stupidly 
not noticed the omission. 

‘“ His Lordship was unable to lend me a modern weapon, 
as all his were in use, but he provided me with a somewhat 
obsolete gun of the blunderbuss type. 

“Well, we started out to shoot, and in walking a field of 
roots up got a covey of partridges; I let drive at them with 
my antiquated gun, but the recoil was so great that it knocked 
me down, and in falling I sat on a hare and killed it. When 
I got up, I found my shot had killed every partridge in that 
covey!” 

I do not vouch for the authenticity of this last story. 

MIDDLE WALLOP. 
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for a time at £§. 5s. A better gift or 
investment could not be made. 


Apply to— 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W. 1 
Booksellers to His ‘Majesty the King 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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ONAL PROVIN 
Loe BANK 


LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - 
Reserve Fund - - 
Deposits, &c. (Dec. 1926) - 


ti £9,479,41 6 
= 9,479,41 6 
260,126,125 





HEAD OFFICE: 


1,172 Offices. 


15, 


BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Agents Everywhere. 








BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT : 
Small Accounts Opened: 


HOME SAFES AVAILABLE ON APPLICATION. 








COUTTS & CO. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited. 
P. & O. Banking Corporation Limited. 


AFFILIATED BANKS : 


GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 











AGRICULTURAL HALL 





SPORTING ‘APPLIANCES 


ALL DOGS EXCLUSIVELY FED 


SPRATT’S PATENT DOG CAKES 




















INDISPENSABLE TO SETTLERS 


Business Men, Sportsmen & Tourists 


THE 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICAN 
YEAR BOOK & GUIDE 
1927 EDITION 


Contains nearly 1,000 pages, with Atlas 
of 64 Maps in Colour, 


Price 5/-, Post Free 5/6 


Edited Annually by A. Samler Brown, F.R.M.S., and G. Gordon 
Brown, F.R.G.S., for | ae UNION- CASTLE LINE. 3, Fenchurch 
Street, London, mh 


The British Italian Banking Corporation Limited. 


T. Pease, Son 
& CO 


Wine Mediate 
DARLINGTON. 


Established 1808. 

















A FEW SELECTED BRANDS. 


P ORT Per doz. 
TRUMPETER, medium ful! - - 60/- 


INQUISITOR, full bodied- - - 66/- 
POMPADOUR, vintage character - 72/- 
SHERRY 
FINE PALE, full - - - - - 48/- 
CEDRO, light medium dry- - - G60/- 
LA MORICIA, “Old Nutty"- + 72/« 
“BOS” WHISKY *** - - - 150/- 

LIQUEUR BRANDY 
(Over 30 years old) - - 324/- 


Assorted quantities supplied. 
Carriage Paid. 
Full Price List on Application. 









































1735 to 1927 


RIGBY “ 


43 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1. 

















Inspected and approved by THE FIELD. 


THE WESTMORLAND GAME FARM 


(Established 28 years). 


For RELIABLE PHEASANT EGGS 
Guaranteed fertility, Percentage for cash. From hardy 
Stock of Pure BLACKNECKS, First-cross BLACKNECK- 

MONGOLIAN and BLACKNECK- VERSICOLOR. 


Proprietor : CYRIL E. M. HODDING, LOWGILL, Nr. Sedbergh. 





\Boss & CO. 


ot OVER STREET, LONDON, W 

+ “@unbarrels, Picoy, London.” Phone; Regent 7 

BUILDERS OF BEST GUNS ONLY 
Shooting Ground—SHIRE HALL LANE, HENDON. 
Telephone—Hendon 1032. Coach—R. D. Robertson. 
Open for Fitting, Lae oy Coaching and — 

Cartridges Carefully Loaded on Premi 


Proprietors: Messrs. J. S. & R. D. ROBERTSON 





A BADLY TRAINED DOG 


SPOILS YOUR DAY’S SHOOT. 


DOG TRAINING BY AMATEURS 
By R. SHARPE 
Gives a series of penetions lessons in - training of Spaniels 


Retrievers. 
70 Illustrations. 7/6 net. By post 7s. 10d. 
Published at the Offices of “Counrry Lirz,” Ltd. 


20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





TRY THESE HAVANA CIGARS. 


‘BOLIVAR: 
MASCOTAS 










18/6 per box of 25 35/- per box of 50 


BEST VALUE TO-DAY. 


Samples 9d. each, 


LEON & CO., 60, Cornhill, London, E.C.3. :mmdt@dour Lonpon. 
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COUNTRY LIFE. 


ANNUALS 


“SN HERE are many ways of using 
annuals to advantage in the garden, 
and it only wants a little considera- 
tion to make the best use of the 
plants for special purposes. Where 

the tenancy or occupancy of the garden is 
short then it is worth while to concentrate on 
annuals, as kinds can be found for all pur- 
poses and, if grown well, the garden can be 
made to look most decorative during the 
summer months at a comparatively trifling 
cost. Indeed, it is their short life and their 
free flowering qualities which make for the 
popularity of these plants. They can be 
had at their best at different times by merely 
altering the dates of the cultural operations. 
By sowing next month or in April, flowers 
can be had in July and August; or in the 
case of August and September sowing, the 
floral display will extend from May until the 
end of June. 

The two methods should be tried if 
facilities permit. In the latter case sowings 
can be made under glass and the resultant 
plants used for furnishing greenhouse decora- 
tion in early spring. There are numbers of 
plants which can be so used, but among the 
best for greenhouse decoration are clarkias, 
godetias, schizanthus of the wisetonensis 
strain, balsams, mignonette, browallia, nicotiana, thunbergia and 
rhodanthe, AJl these are suitable for pot culture. Tor climbing 
plants for decorating the walls, pillars or rafters, reliance should 
be placed on these, Cobza scandens, Tropzeolum (the Canary 
creeper), and Ipomoea rubro coerulea Heavenly Blue, the latter 
best grown in pots on a shelf and its twining stems trained up 
bamboo canes on to the rafters. 

In the outdoor garden, there is no limit to the way in which 
they may be used. Some are eminently suited for bedding, 
others for borders, a number for the rock garden, a few for edgings 
to path and bed, and draping trellis and pergola, and a variety for 
the kitchen garden for providing cut flowers for interior decoration. 
There are few kinds of plants which can lay claim to fulfilling 
such a variety of uses, and they, therefore, deserve better 
treatment than is generally meted out to them in the majority 
of gardens. 

Strictly speaking, there are very few annuals suitable for 
bedding purposes, but for all purposes biennials may be included 
so as to provide a wider range of subjects. I’rench and African 
marigolds in many of their varieties, stocks, antirrhinums, wali- 
flowers, sweet williams, Canterbury bells, pentstemons, China 
asters and mignonette (valuable on account of its fragrance) 
are all first-rate bedding plants. Beds of annuals have always a 
brightness of tone which other schemes lack, and they generally 
look best in a sunny position. Give the beds a prominent 
position and at the same time plant with some later flowering 
subject, so that the display will be prolonged. There are many 
modern varieties and strains of all these charming flowers, and 
a selection for the purpose of adding to the colour of the beds 
in the garden should be made from this year’s seed catalogues 
now to hand. While it is wise to continue to grow a number of 
the older varieties whose worth is known, it provides more 
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THE MALLOWS ARE HANDSOME ANNUALS, SUITABLE FOR SEMI-WILD SITUATIONS. 
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PURPOSES 


ALL 


MANY ANNUAL PLANTS MAKE DESIRABLE STOPGAPS IN A PERENNIAL BORDER. 


interest and pleasure if the choice is extended to include a few 
novelties of recent years. 

Almost every annual can be utilised in some way or other 
in the border, and its position there is governed by its height, 
habit of growth and colour. Do not sow clumps of any annual 
at random, but aim at a harmonious grouping with regard to 
colour and height, as with the permanent border. A_ border 
devoted solely to annuals can be made an attractive and pleasant 
feature of any garden if properly arranged and the plants grown 
well. A small corner of the kitchen garden is a desirable place 
to have such a border, because not only does it add colour to a 
drab part of the garden, but it provides a useful border for cut 
flowers, where a border in the flower garden could not be used for 
this purpose. Apart from their value in a border by themselves 
they are exceedingly useful for filling up gaps between perennials 
or for covering over the remains of some perennial which has 
finished flowering for the year. They take their place, provided 
suitable kinds are chosen, equally well in the perennial herbaceous 
border, the shrub border, or in the early bulb border. They must 
not be grown in ones and twos scattered here and there, but 
should be massed in bold clumps to produce striking colour 
patches, In arranging annuals for border planting, study the 
height and colour of each kind, and group accordingly. Some 
will do as backgrounds, others for intermediate positions, and 
still more as edgings. Bear in mind, also, the position of the 
more select annuals which do well in that particular situation. 
For a sunny bank or border select from Alyssum maritimum, 
anagallis, arctotis, brachycome, cosmos, calendula, dimorpho- 
theca, eschscholtzias, gaillardias, iberis, papaver, portulaca and 
salvia ; whereas those which prefer a cooler or more shady spot 
are anchusa, campanula, China asters, foxgloves, mulleins, lunaria, 
nemophila, matthiola, nicotiana and ocenothera. There are 
others, but these will be found sufficient for 
general purposes. In front of the shrub 
border, for example, use might be made of 
the night-scented stock, matthiola. It does 
well in such a situation and looks well in 
front of the shrubbery. Where conditions 
are more open uncer taller subjects, then 
preference should be given to foxgloves and 
maliows; annuals such as these can be 
made particularly useful and effective in wild 
parts of the garden. They can be allowed to 
grow freely and seed themselves and spreaa 
without any harm. If they die out, no 
matter. The loss will only be a compara- 
tively trifling one, and a few packets of seed 
will fill the gap. 

There are quite a number of small 
annuals which, by their dainty habit and 
free-flowering qualities, make first-rate plants 
for path edgings. They are effective, no 
matter whethe: the path be a paved or a 
gravel one ; and they should be allowed to 
spread at will, when they will look better 
than if kept within definite limits. First of 
all, there are the compact-growing strains 
of Alyssum maritimum, such as Little Dorrit 
(white) and Lilac Queen (mauve), and the 
snow white variety of candytuft known as 
Little Prince. Among others, the best for such 
a purpose are the tiny Nemophila insignis with 
its neat blue flowers, which associates very 
well with the deeper blue blossoms of Phacelia 
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ss FERTILIZER 
FOR 

s8tHe GARDEN 

" a A SMALL OUTLAY ON CHEMICAL 

FERTILIZERS WILL ENABLE YOU 


TO INCREASE YOUR PRO- 
DUCTION OF 


VEGETABLES 
FRUIT AND 
FLOWERS 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE CON- 
TAINING PARTICULARS OF 
FERTILIZERS FOR ALL GARDEN 
CROPS, WITH FULL INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR USE, FROM THE 
MANUFACTURERS 


JOSEPH FISON' 
IPSWIC 


Fertilizer Manufacturers to H.M. The _ 
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—that when you buy a 
SPRAYER you buy the genuine 
“ ECLIPSE "—don’t be put off 


me BCU 


The Sprayer of «Thousand Uses” 


be‘ used for SPRAYING. DISINFECTING, 
e use or . » Supplied | ith 
LIMEWASHING and CREOSOTING. Get Shimer, ante, Two 
one from your local dealer or write us direct Nozzles and 10ft. 
for I}lustrated List. rubber Hem 30 
ECLIPSE SPRAYING CO., Price /- 


Dept. -CL, Bearwood, Smethwick, With angle bend, 32/6 
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Portable Loose Boxes 


THE distinctiveness and efficiency of 
BOULTON & PAUL LOOSE 
BOXES is the result of co-operation 
between authorities on the horse and 
expert craftsmen —extending over 
half a century. 





Large numbers are always in stock 





to meet the increasing demands. B & P Motor Houses 
more than repay their initial 
Ask for Free Catalogue No. 541. cost. Easy to erect. Durable 


under all conditions. Many 
ENQUIRIES INVITED FOR Centen sans eqs See 
Stock. 
Shelters, Garden Houses, Kennels, Hunt Stables, : 
Poultry Houses, Conservatories, Glass Houses, Prices from £16 1 16 : O 


Peach Houses, Vineries, Garden Frames, Carnation Full particulars on request. Ask 
Houses, and Horticultural work of every kind. for Catalogue No. 542. 





Examples of B.&P. 


* 
ta Shelters, ad ° Poultry 
10 ton 8Faul LF es... 
EOEHERionen NORWICH snowmiishisinn | ir a ou Lendon 
é@ ow- 
a ct 137. QUEEN VICTORIA ST.E.C room, 135-7, Queen 
Telegrams: Boutique.Cent London Telephone 4642 Cent Sante Ses 











LINCOLN SEEDS 


AS SUPPLIED TO ROYALTY. 
THE GREATEST SAVING can be made by purchasing our 


Seeds, and our pedigree strains are equal to the best in the world. 


YOU CANNOT GROW BETTER CROPS even if you pay 


twice the price of ours. 


DO NOT SEND YOUR ORDER until you have seen our 
Catalogue which is post free. 


OUR REPUTATION of nearly 150 years will guarantee that 


you will receive nothing but the best from us. 


PENNELL & SONS 


SEED MERCHANTS, LINCOLN 
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MODERN GLASSHOUSES 


“gaxy Embodying distinct 
f advantages in de- 
sign, construction, 
and equipment, as 
the result of many 
years’ experience as 
specialists in this 
class of work. 
Catalogue & Estimates free. 
Visits of inspection by 
arrangement, 
MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
Horticultural Builders and Heating Engineers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Leicestershire. 


London Office: 122, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1, 
Telephone; 691 Loughborough; 1209 Victoria, London. 




























































































































campanularia. This latter plant demands a certain amount of 
protection, as slugs are partial to it. Portulaca grandiflora is 
the annual for edging a sunny border, such as is often found 
in front of a south wall. It makes a brilliant show in any of its 
varieties, which exhibit a wide range in colourings from light 
pink to deep crimson and from yellow to orange. It does quite 
well if sown in its flowering position at the end of April or May. 
An equally desiiable edging plant for a dry sunny situation 
is leptosiphon, only about six inches high. There are many 
varieties of it, and a mixed selection is excellent for all purposes. 
Three annual daisy flowers, Brachycome_ ib¢ridifolia, with 
flowers of a soft blue ; Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, the Star of 
the Veldt, of orange and Jemon yellow tones, with a dark central 
eye; and Agathica coelestis, of a dark blue with a yellow eye, 
all make good edging plants, and in the case of the first two care 
should be taken to purchase seed of a strain of good colouring. 
These may all be sown out of doors in April or May ard will 
flower profusely throughout the summer. Other two good kinds 
are the yellow Sanvitalia procumbens and the pink Saponaria 
calabrica, both attractive for edging or carpeting beds or borders. 
Lunarias, apart from their use as stopgaps in the rock garden 
are excellent for path decoration, as is also Limnanthes Douglasii, 
of neat trailing habit and masses of yellow and white blossoms. 
A packet of mixed viscaria seed will also be found useful for 
providing attractive effects at the path edge, while those who 
do not object to an edging of some height might try the esch- 
scholtzias in any of their brilliant shades. The use of annuals 
for this purpose is of great advantage, as the edgings can be 
altered every year, and by so doing the garden gains greatly in 
appearance by the continual changes of colour grouping and 
arrangement. Moreover, they provide really brilliant effects 
while they are in flower, after which they can then be removed 
entirely and everything made clean and tidy for the winter. 
These are points werthy of consideration and which should 
commerd their more gereral use for such positions in the 
garden. 


TAR-DISTILLATE WASHES 


HE greatest problem that must ever face the commercial 
fruit grower is the successful control of insect pests and 
fungus diseases. The industry of fruit growing must 
be based—-as would any other business—upon the sound 
application of up-to-date methods, for, it is only by these that 
competition can be met and a public demand satisfied, 

It is the purpose of the following article to describe the 
method now most generally employed to ensure complete—or 
practically complete—control against the leaf-curling plum aphis, 
the apple rosy aphis and the apple sucker, which are three of 
those pests designated by the all embracing term of “ blight.” 

Three or four years ago there was introduced into this 
country the so-called ‘ Carbolineum’’ winter washes—now 
more correctly known as coal tar-distillate washes—as the 
name implies a product of the distillation of coal tar. 
Carbolineum itself was a proprietary article, a German trade 
patent, used for preserving timber, and unsuitable for spraying 
fruit trees. Following the introduction of this first coal tar- 
distillate wash, other winter washes of a somewhat similar type 
were placed upon the English market by English firms, and later 
were tested by various research and advisory stations in different 
parts of the country. 

As would be expected, a test proved that they varied con- 
siderably in their power of controlling the above pests. 





A FINE YOUNG PLANT OF MALUS SARGENTII IN FULL BLOOM. 
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Results of these trials have been published in the Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture for July, October and November, 1926. 

These winter washes, which are applied when the trees are 
in a dormant state, kill not only eggs of aphis, sucker, and of various 
moths, but “ clean ’’ the trees, that is, remove moss and lichens, 
consequently increasing the general vigour of the trees. 

In the summary of the article published in October, 1926, 
in the Ministry Journal, it was stated that Carbokrimp, Mortegg, 
Ialine Tar Oil Winter Wash, and Chafers No. 1 Winter Wash 
controlled leaf-curling plum aphis at 6 per cent, and rosy apple 
aphis at to per cent. They also considerably reduced the cater- 
pillars on plums. Although their efficacy in controlling these 
pests has now been proved, it must not be considered that they 
are a general panacea, for all orchard ills ; there is evidence that 
they fail to check red spider. Again, general information as 
to control of the apple capsid bug is conflicting in that slight 
reduction only has been given in East Anglia by a Io per cent. 
spraying of Carbokrimp, Mortegg, Ialine and Chafers No. 1 
Winter Wash, whereas in other districts it is stated that distinct 
control has been attained. 

It must be remembered also that these washes are not 
fungicides; for example, they do not reduce the apple scab 
fungus. Indirectly, however, it has been observed that brown 
rot of plums is less intense where trees have been sprayed with 
a tar-distillate wash, the reason being that the plum aphis has 
been controlled and it is generally noticed that brown rot of 
plums is more intense when the attack of aphis is severe. 

Besides the direct insecticidal value of tar-distillate washes,. 
there is very noticeable effect on growth, especially in the case 
of plums, a luxuriant growth resulting. It is necessary, however, 
to remind both amateur and commercial grower that due pre- 
cautions must be observed in spraying with these substances. 
They are wintery washes and must be applied when the buds 
ave dormant, for if the application takes place too late (i.e, 
when the buds have moved), then injury to the fruit buds will 
take place. The instructions of the particular maker of the 
wash must be strictly followed out. 

Again, it should be noted that ‘“‘hard”’ waters are not 
suitable when used alone with some of these tar-distillate washes, 
as the emulsion of the mixture breaks down and oily substances 
separate out. When mixed with water a tar-distillate wash 
should give a milky fluid with no separation of oily drops. 

In experiments that were carried out in the Wisbech district, 
where some of the waters are notably “ hard,’’ the emulsifica- 
tion was retained by the addition of about 0.2 per cent. of gelatine 
(or the equivalent amount of glue or size). 

Finally, any spraying to be effective must be carried out 
efficiently, with reliable machine, lance and nozzle, and with 
due instructions to the labour that is carrying it out. 

W. A. R. DILLON WeEsTON. 


MALUS SARGENTII 


LTHOUGH Malus Sargentii is neither very new nor very 
A rare, yet its worth as a flowering and fruiting shrub has 
not yet been generally discovered by gardeners in the 
British Isles. It was originally discovered by Professor Sargent 
in 1892 in Japan, but was not introduced into this country until 
1908. It differs from all other crabs in that it is always bushy 
and never tree-like in habit. As it is branched to the foot and 
so twiggy that it appears to be almost contorted, although the 
twigs are stout and thick for the size of the plant, and as every 
branchlet is laden in May with its pure white blossoms nearly 
aninch in diameter, its value as a flowering shrub may be realised. 
It fruits well at the Arnold Arboretum, 
but in our softer climate it cannot be 
considered a good fruiter. 

Probably one reason why it is not. 
more popular is that its shrubby habit 
makes it a bad subject for grafting, a 
fact that will make its propagation a 
more lengthy matter, though much more 
satisfactory to the gardener who desires 
natural growth in his plants. It was 
originally supposed that Malus Sargentii 
would not exceed five feet in height in 
this country, but this has been much 
exceeded. Specimens already exist seven 
feet in height and six in diameter, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they 
have approached their maximum growth; 
indeed, their stocky growth leads one to 
suppose that they are long-lived shrubs. 
That being the case, it should be allowed 
plenty of room in which to expand, for it 
is just this habit which cutting back or 
thinning would ruin the appearance of. 
Like all crabs, it is most successful if 
grown in good loam of considerable depth 
with complete exposure to wind and 
sun, which suits most of the pyrus to 
perfection. The fact that it is branched 
to the ground makes it an admirable 
shrub for specimen planting on the edge 
of a lawn or by itself among grass that 
is used for bulbs. 
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The “COURT” SUNDIAL 
3ft 6ins high 


For photographs of Figures, Fountains, Sundials 
Gard ts and Vases, apply 
Mr. LUDLOW, Worcester Rd., Bromsgrove, Worcs. 
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GARDEN 
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ANATURAL ORGANIC 
TOP DRESSING 
will produce 
HUMULL BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 
and 
PERFECT TENNIS 
RICH IN HUMUS. COURTS 





CHEALS’ of CRAWLEY 


have over Fifty Years experience in 
Garden and Estate Planting and 
General Improvements. 


One Hundred and Twenty Acres 


of Nursery stocked with a first-class 
collection of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 


Fruit Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
Roses, Dahlias, and all Garden Requisites. 
It would pay you to consult them. 


Aa 


Catalogues of each Department and an 
illustrated pamphlet on Garden Design. 


Arm 


J. CHEAL & SONS, LTD., 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY 











In clean, economical, concen- 
for trated and readily available form. 


Used throughout the country 


LAWNS and eal ~~ eal 
TENNIS COURTS) ECuPSE PEAT Co. 


ASHCOTT, SOM. 
Est. 1869. 


Please mention paper. 





















Arbours, 
Arches, Bowers, 
Pergolas Seats, 
Bridges, Temples, 
Fenciig, ‘lables, 

Bectional Wood Ex 

Builldlag ofall [OT 
deseriptionsa 





INMAN’S RUSTIC ARCHITECTURE 


DELIGHTFUL RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSES 


Rustic seats, shelters. ete, Artistic, service- 
able. made by British craftsmen. Rustic 
wood, Re-thatching and Repairs. 


Send 1/- for beaut fully illustrated list to 
INMAN’S ROYAL WORKS 


Stretford, Manchester. 











GATES : RAILING 


and 
ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK 
Catalogues free, mentioning this paper. 


HILL & SMITH, Ltd., 


BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. 






















Strong Plants at exceptionally low prices. 







sorts unobtainable elsewhere. 


Wm. SYDENHAM 









MELBOURNE, DERBYSHIRE 


GAY BORDER 
DELPHINIUMS 


NOTHING CAN SURPASS THE STATELY BEAUTY 
OF THESE GLORIOUS HARDY PERENNIALS. 


Grown under “ Spartan” conditions on the Derbyshire Hills, 
they will surprise even the most critical Delphinium enthusiast. 


Coll. D1. 12 Good Vars. - - 16/- 
Coll. D.2. 12 Very Good Vars. - BB 
Coll. D.3. 12 Extra Good Vars. - 38). 
All offered carriage and packing free for Cash with order. 
These Collections are excellent value, and contain many 


THE GAYBORDER NURSERIES 





WEST'S PATENT 


eae 


Stakes and onruerts for all plants and trees (everlasting 
yet cheaper than wood sticks). Rafhatape (better t 

Westcelu labels (everlasting), Westmalene 
(better than Weeders (saves 
weary weeding). Weed Killer. “ Lawn Sand.” Shadings. 
Mats. Nettings. Aprons. Peats, Loam, etc. Mushroom 
Spawn, apd etc. 


ples and Catalogue free 


Cc. E. WEST, HIGHAM | BLL VORKS, 


Gold Medallist pt Hortioultunat Sundries 

















EVERYTHING og GARDENS 
in VERIBEST (Marc) QUALITY 


HEN you want a good thing for your garden—Pedigree 
Scotch Seed Potatoes, Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, Plants, 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Manures, Weed or Pest Killers, etc., etc., 
write to the Actual Growers and Manufacturers, who guaran- 
tee satisfaction, for catalogue and particulars of Potato 
Growing Competition. 
Special Discounts on Club Orders, 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LIMITED, 
Head Office: CRANMER STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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THIS OPEN WEATHER should be 
taken advantage of for planting 


KELWAY’S LOVELY PEONIES 


(Collections at 30s. per dozen upwards) and 


A KELWAY COLOUR BORDER 


Send area, etc., and we will quote. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


KELWAY’S GLORIOUS GLADIOLI 


Catalogue of the finest extant collection free on 
request from the Premier Gladiolus Specialists. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


KELWAY’S PYRETHRUMS 


(COLOURED MARGUERITES) 
for lanting in March—the best time for planting. 
lections at 18s. per dozen upwards). 
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“COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 














H. MERRYWEATHER Rose 

and SONS, and 

The Nurseries Fruit Tree 
SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. Specialists. 
J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. Ornamental 
Nurseries, Shrubs 
CRAWLEY 

MATHESON’S Forest Trees, 
OLD NURSERIES. All Scarce Sorts, 
MORPETH, Large Stocks, 
EAST NORTH’D. and Hedging. 





SEEDS 
FIDLERS’ NEW _ will be sent, post free, to any 
ILLUSTRATED seat att 33 
t ou 
CATALOGUE =, Jt may_ he "ot st 


Fidler & So Royal val “Berk- 
GARDEN SEEDS shire Seed Stores, Reading 


RIVERS’ FRUIT TREES 


VINES, ROSES, SHRUBS, Etc. 
Catalogue on application. 
THOMAS RIVERS & SON, LTD., 
(Established 1725) SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS 














UNDIALS 


and BIRD BATHS 














Taijs old-world design, carved in solid stone, 3ft. 
4ins. high, complete with Brass Dial, 212: 10 


Write for interesting Booklets “* SUNDIALS,” 
“ Ideal Garden Ornaments,” post free on request. 
SANDERS & CO. 

365, Euston Road, London, N.W. 1° 

































EARLY SPRING 


HILE felt still holds the 

millinery fort, it is asked to 

share favours with both straw 

and ribbon. The influence 

of Rodier fabrics and the 
return to the toque, are further notable 
features. 

There is no manner of doubt at all 
that the new season’s models are very 
intriguing. The main intention, obviously, 
is to get as far from the cloche as possible, 
and there is little to marvel at in that. 
The vagabond, of course, has gone through 
every conceivable phase, with single and 
double brims, contrasting linings and crowns 
of prodigious height, squashed in anyhow. 
This style, in the opinion of the leading 
authorities, has had its day, though it has 
admittedly served as a stepping stone, 
and its influence is likely to be subtly felt 
for some time. 

It does not, however, take more than 
a cursory survey to bring the realisation 
that the new crowns, still high and assertive, 
are far more definitely formed and set, 
and, moreover, shaped to the head, Gener- 
ally speaking, brims are very small and 
more inclined to turn up than down, 
at the same time, hats and the new expres- 
sion of the toque, are carried well forward 
and so provide a little shade for the 
eyes, 

So long as the shingled head remains 
with us, there is no likelihood, even were it 
desirable, which it is not, of headgear 
being tilted backwards, though some 
models rather suggest that movement. 
Certainly no model is acceptable which 
fails to clip the head ; this is a matter of 
necessity, since there is no hair to pin 
anything to. 

Few will be able to deny that we 
have touched the limit of the turn-down 
brim, which has ceased to be provocative 
and has become merely annoying and 
frequently grotesque. 


TUCKS AND DRAPERIES. 

Millinery experts are insisting at this 
moment that everything they use, be it felt, 
straw or ribbon, shall be sufficiently flexible 
to tuck, pleat and drape. One sees felts 
picked up into infinitesimal tucks, often 
criss-crossed, to effect a check or geo- 
metrical design, a treatment that at once 
makes for arresting line and precision and 
which is equally apparent in such malleable 
straws as Bangkok and Pari Buntal. 

Incrustations are another notable 
feature, one that invites the co-operation 
of one or more mediums, and indicates a 
considerable amount of delicate, intricate 
workmanship. Milliners, as well as modistes, 
are all out for simple, forceful silhouette, 
wrought under the most extravagant 
auspices, the latter including many un- 
common and expensive materiais. 

The revival of the toque is, perhaps, 
one of the most exciting incidents. This 
takes many different forms, especially in 
the matter of the crown, but is fairly faith- 
ful to a deep turban-like brim. An ex- 
tremely impressive affair this, that is 
sometimes built up to suggest a képi 
appearance, but in every case the line of 
the brow is closely followed with that little 
bulge outward referred to above. 

Then, according to the type of crown, 
is the brow band straight and deep, or 
shaped to incline slightly backwards. It 
is the former that is shown by our artist 
in her centre sketch, a model expressed in 
terms of “ Paillaison’”’ straw, and gros 
grain ribbon, the whole including the 
feathery mount carried out in Havana 
brown, The exceeding flexibility of the 
straw is revealed in the beret-like crown, 
drawn in soft, undulating folds to a deep 
droop at one side, that is accentuated by 
the mount which softly caresses the cheek. 

After the eternal cloche and vagabond, 
is not this a welcome change ? A chapeau, 
this, that once posed on the head, needs no 
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A hat and scarf en suite embodied in navy 
taffetas and beige gros grain ribbon. 


The straight deep brow band is a feaiure of this 
charming brown toque carried out as is its 
accompanying bag in ‘‘ Paillaison”’ straw. 


One of the new close-fitting small hats in straw 
and felt, in Veronese green with crépe scarf 
to match. 
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MILLINERY 


attention, or thought, and is the epitome 
of comfort. To go with it there is designed 
a handbag fashioned of the same Havana 
gvos gvain ribbon, which the owner can 
have adorned with her initials in mock, or 
real, diamonds or one of the amusing 
mascots of the hour. 


HATS AND SCARVES TO 
MATCH. 

These have become quite an obsession; 
with the simple tailor-mades and jumper 
suits, so quiet and demure, that are verit- 
ably sweeping all before them, a smart hat 
and scarf to match, provides a striking 
contrast and distinction. 

Should the jumper frock, or suit, be 
of an essentially sporting character, then 
the hat. would be of stitched felt, and the 
scarf of soft cashmere; whereas a chic 
little suit, or ‘“‘ensemble’’ calls for something 
more in keeping. This our artist suggests 
in her third sketch in the guise of one of 
the new close-fitting shaped small hats, with 
crown of “ perlee’”’ straw, deep brim and 
incrustations of felt; the latter again 
appearing in a straight band, that is 
passed with a ruffled movement through a 
long steel buckle. 

The colour proposed is Veronese 
green, a nuance that goes so well with 
blue, grey and beige, the scarf of Veronese 
crépe having cut-out incrustations 
to match the hat. As to the snug-fitting 
character of this chapeau, there can be 
no two opinions and, like its predecessor, 
once on it never moves. The shortened 
effect at the back is particularly becoming, 
and it is rendered the more marked by the 
extreme depth of the front. Last and best, 
and most important of all, is the refreshing 
difference. 

In view of the prevailing variety of 
choice, really exceptional for so early a 
date, it is impossible to believe any source 
has been left unplumbed for original ideas 
and inspirations. Another variant of the 
hat and scarf en suite is disclosed in the 
top sketch, the hat an arresting helmet 
shape, with a coronal movement and tiny 
up-turned brim. 

The particular example pictured is 
expressed in navy taffetas and beige gros 
grain ribbon, and is especially designed 
to give height to those who require it. 
The accompanying scarf is reversible, blue 
one side, beige the other, effected in the 
same mediums, or, should a softer appear- 
ance be desired, in taffetas throughout. 
This style of scarf can be arranged in a bow 
and fastened closely round the throat with 
press studs, a procedure that saves time and 
trouble, and keeps the silk uncrushed. 


VEAU MORTE NE. 

Calf skin in its every form is proving 
an invaluable asset both to milliners 
and manteau makers and much is being 
made of it. It is delicate, soft and manage- 
able and equally attractive used natural, 
or stencilled, the latter often causing it 
to be mistaken for material. 

In the cause of millinery, allied with 
felt, it is supremely pleasing, creating, 
moreover, a useful piece of headgear, and, 
being a pelt though a very tender one, 
it stands the weather, which is a virtue 
worth more than ordinary consideration in 
this climate. 

As magpie colourings are all the rage 
—and of a fact there is nothing smarter 
—our artist has illustrated yet another 
successful and novel model of the toque 
order in black and white veau morte né. 
The markings are natural and the skin is 
drawn in graceful folds into a shaped 
brow band of black felt, surmounted by an 
elongated pump bow of the same. 

A high up and down collar; an adjunct 
that could quite easily be made adjustable, 
imparts a touch of distinction and is also a 
connecting link when applied to that simple 
coat and skirt of black cloth, which the 
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Telephone ; Regent 1408. 
_Telegrams ; Scotoma, London. 





«“ AIMEE” 


The new high crown 
flexible fur felt hat. 


38/6 


THE HATTERS 
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By APPOINTMENT. 


fur felt hat. 








Illustrated Brochure 
Post Free. 





«“ LUCIENNE ” 
Light weight flexible 


W ater- 


proof and can be 
volled for packing. 


1, 


38/6 


OLD BOND ST. 


PICCADILLY, W.1 
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MOSS BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
(OF COVENT GARDEN), 
have no Branch Establish. 
ments and no connection 
with any other firm trading 
under the name of Moss Bros. 


Sui 


SS BROS i= 


Naval, Military and General Outfitters 


HUNTING 


SPORTING KIT 

of every description 

ready for immediate 
wear. 


SADDLERY 


Overcoats, Lounge Suits, Morning 
Suits, Evening Dress, Colo- 
nial Outfits, Motoring Coats, 
Chauffeurs' Liveries, Trunks, 


t Cases, Kit Bags, Hosiery, 


Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, etc. 


The name of 
MOSS BROS, & CO., Ltd., 
of COVENT GARDEN is 
a Tradition the world over 
whenever men talk of * Kit.” 


ONLY ADDRESS : 





(CORNER of KING ST 


and 


Bedford Street 


COVENT GARDEN 


(Just ff the Strand) 


Telephone 
Wires - 


LONDO! 


- Gerrard 3750 (3 lines). 
‘Parsee, Rand, London.” 































A selection of Maternity 
Corsets may be had on 
approval. 


MATERNITY GOWNS, COR- 

SETS, LAYETTES AND COTS, 

etc., also WNS, WRAPS AND 

MILLINERY (for normal wear). 

Separate Catalogues are issued for ‘ 

the above. Kindly apply for any of 
interest to you. 


Delicately embroidered in silver 

and pastel shades, this graceful 

Gown is of hydrangea blue taffeta 
with pleated georgette front. 


17} Gns. 





BARRI, Ltd., 33, New Bond Street, W.1 
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Bducation | 


Girls. 


An Ideal Boarding School for your Girls in the Lake District 


The School is 
beautifullysitu- 
ated in its own 























excellent. Fully 
—— gradu- 


Entire | charge 


undertaken if 
desired. 


Principal : Miss WHEELER 





Please send for illustrated Prospectus. 
“$T. HELENS,” COCKERMOUTH, Cumberland. 





























majority of well dressed women 
are including this spring in 
their wardrobe. 

To render straw as malle- 
able as felt and ribbon, other 
fabrics are being interwoven, 
such as silk and the like. When 
in the same tone, there is no 
evidence of this alien introduc- 
tion, whereas in two colours it 
is frequently helpful in working 
out a design. But in every 
case it allows of that hand 
work which is the millinery 
fetish of the hour. 

Meanwhile, pending the 
arrival of bright, sunny weather, 
felts will continue to be more 
worn than straws, or, as is 
shown in the fifth and last 
sketch, the two may be con- 
joined. 

In every direction trim- 
mings, bows, loops, feathery 
tufts and weird pins are far 
more apparent than they were. 
As a decorative detail to the 
pale grey felt chapeau, our 
artist has introduced a clever 
threaded bow of black silk 
straw, which is continued in the 
form of a narrow inset round 
the summit of the crown. 
Although this crown is_ the 
paramount feature, as indeed 
it is with the majority of the new models, 
there is a brim, narrow but clearly defined, 
with a tendency to be slightly verroussé. 
To revert to my text, millinery is far 
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A ribbon of black silk straw cleverly threaded through the crown of a 

pale grey felt shape gives ita touch of originality quite in the feeling of 

the moment, while calf skin, in black and white, allied with black 
felt, fashions the chic and useful model to the right. 


more catholic and eclectic than has been 
the case for a year or more, and for 
that reason alone exacts the closest 
attention. L. M. M. 





FROM A WOMANS NOTEBOOK 


A RENOWNED WHITE SALE. 


Hallowed by tradition, and highly esteemed, 
is the fourteen days sale of white goods, annually 
held in February by D. H. Evans, Oxford Street, 
W. To acquire the best value at the lowest possible 
prices, this firm places large advance orders, which 
practice and long experience have taught them 
is thoroughly justified by results. 

Although the strain of keeping the linen 
cupboard up to full strength is being gradually 
relieved, the prices at ordinary times scarcely 
touch those prevailing before the war; and, 
naturally, one prefers to make large purchases 
at an appreciable discount, if possible ; and it is 
just this that D. H. Evans are in a position to offer 
their customers. 

Speaking as one who has profited by these 
events gives me confidence to call attention to a 
particular range of French linen sheets, a very 
fortuitous purchase, as these goods are of fine 
quality and hemstitched. There are two sizes only, 
ayds. by 3yds., and 24yds. by 3}yds. respectively, 
selling at 23s. 6d. and 32s. 6d. per pair. This is 
less than the cost of the linen-faced cotton sheets 
which so many of us, much against the grain, have 
had to put up with for the first time in our 
lives, by reason of the really prohibitive cost of 
linen. 

Another item that seldom fails to appeal to 
the house-proud woman is bedroom towels 
jolly, big, thick, bathroom ones—and their fine 
companions for the face. These, if good, always 
mark out a house as well and fastidiously run. 
Consequently, I am again emboldened to recommend 
consideration of some old bleached pure linen 
huckaback towels, with damask borders, that this 
Oxford Street firm are selling at the tempting 
reduction of 3s. 6d. each. They are a useful size, 
too, measuring 24ins. by 4oins. A further range 
at a like reduction are hemstitched. 

Napery, save in the case of napkins, has 
not the pull it once had. Breakfast cloths are still 
in use, but one sees more fancy checked linens and 
fancy drawn-thread work than the old-time 
damask. All the same, there are some differing 
opinions on this count, and those who still adhere 
to a white rather than a polished table have a 
rare opportunity at this sale of acquiring some 
remarkable values in damask table cloths. 

It is also a propitious chance to lay in supplies 
of white materials for au dessous, such as tarantulle, 
madapoam, cambric, nainsook and _ sheer linen 
lawn. The reductions of these are not exactly 
drastic, but appreciable enough when a large 


quantity is bought. Every penny saved these days 
counts, 


PAINTED AND LACQUERED 


FURNITURE. 


Without being precisely crazy over this modern 
obsession, one is bound to admit that it has its 
uses and a certain amount of charm. An entire 
house equipped with hand-painted furniture would 
take much assimilating and living up to, but a 
room here and there, like a small spare room, 
nursery or young girl’s snuggery, can be most 
successfully treated with plain deal pieces that are 
varnished over and painted. Anyway, this form of 
handiwork is a recognised cult at the moment, 
and probably it is merely lack of experience and 
knowledge that makes one ultra-critical. 

One issue, however, quite a small one, came 
my way and interested me profoundly. At a friend’s 
house the other day I was shown a pair of candle- 
sticks that, at first sight, appeared to be of carved 
wood, red lacquered and gold stencilled. Standing 
on a firm round base, these candlesticks had a 
curious knobbly, albeit graceful, appearance, 
and a close scrutiny and inspection failed to give 
the secret away. 

That, however, was kindly elucidated for my 
benefit. The firm round base was nothing more 
than an empty “ Kiwi” tin, on which there were 
piled every imaginable size and shape of empty 
cotton reel. These, starting with a large size, such 
as thread is wound on, were followed on by dumpy 
round ones and tall thin ones, interspersed by those 
small- waisted reels used for buttonhole silk. 
The reels are built up one on the top of the other 
and secured by glue, the topmost reel scooped 
out to form a receptacle for the candle. That 
being concluded, the next process is painting or 
lacquering and decorating, which is the real crux 
of the triumph. A triumph indeed are these candle- 
sticks, made of what is ordinarily regarded as rubbish 
only fit to be thrown away. The cost, as can be well 
imagined, is infinitesimal, and I am told that they 
sell like the proverbial hot cakes at bazaars, to- 
gether with many similar small items that the 
ingenious are now busy evolving. 


THE EVOLUTION OF HAIRDRESSING. 


Always interesting, the quarterly review 
edited by Emile, Conduit Street and Paris, is 
especially so in the current issue, dealing, as it 
does, with the handling of hair from the Stone Age 
onwards. An article entitled ‘‘ Freak Fashions,” 
is replete with historical information, and quotes 
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facts and names as to many curious 
fancies in hairdressing. 

+» It will surely be news to many 
that the origin of wigs is lost in 
antiquity, the making and wearing 
of these dating back to before the 
Christian era. Wigs have been 
found on Egyptian mummies, the 
hair massed in curls at the top of 
the head. 

Queen Elizabeth had something 
like eighty wigs of different colours, 
and there is a gruesome little story 
told of how Mary Queen of Scots 
was executed in a_ wig. Marie 
Antoinette, however, seems to have 
touched the zenith of eccentricity 
even in a period that inaugurated 
high dressed wigs surmounted by 
frigates in full sail and feathers fre- 
quently touching the height of 4ft. 

The possessor of the world’s 
most perfect modern head is accorded 
to a Miss Irene Dineley, who holds a 
record as a model for artists, both in 
paintings and photography. An 
interview with her is absorbing 
reading, as, indeed, is the whole 
brochure, which can be _ procured 
on application from’ Emile, Conduit 
Street, W. 


THE DANCING CRAZE OF 
THE MOMENT. 


The Charleston still holds un- 
disputed sway in London ballrooms, 
but evenits opponents have to confess 
that in its modified forms it is more 
like a dance and less of a gymnastic exercise than 
formerly. In spite of this, there is no doubt that 
the Charleston is difficult to learn. So many 
movements have to be mastered, and beginners 
find it very difficult to learn the steps, move the 
ankles in and out, and raise and lower the heels 
at the same time. Before the movements can ke 
properly co-ordinated they must become absolutely 
mechanical. The only way to become proficient 
at this dance is to learn first what has to be done— 
just the first simple steps—and then practise 
these very slowly, holding on to a table or the 
back of a chair. Practise only for a few minutes 
at a time, but do it often. The Charleston is a 
disease. The germ catches you first because you 
cannot do it—then you get the idea, and once you 
can Charleston, however badly, you are doomed. 


RIDING EXERCISE, GOOD HEALTH AND 
GOOD LOOKS. 


In spite of all we have heard of the vanishing 
horse and the victorious motor car, riding is, of 
course, by no means going out of favour: one 
has only to attend a meet of the hounds to be con- 
vinced of that. The tailors and hatters who make 
riding kit—particularly for women—a speciality 
are just as busy as ever, and I have never seen more 
riding boots exhibited in the best shops or even 
advertised in the daily papers. As a matter of 
fact, a great many women who ride or have learned 
to ride in recent years are making a point of 
keeping it up, whether in town or country, and 
whether they can afford to keep a horse and, ride 
often or only hire occasionally. It seems to be 
possible of late to hire a decent mount almost 
everywhere in the country at a reasonable cost ; 
and both in town and at places within a very short 
run of town riding schools are well supplied with 
pupils, and there is a good demand for saddle 
horses, 

Among many establishments called into being, 
even during the last few months, by the vogue for 
riding, there is a new and excellent riding school 
on the Kingston road where jaded Londoners 
can find health and exercise at the week-ends— 
or during the week if they are lucky enough to 
be people of leisure. It has the great advantage 
of lying more or less between Wimbledon Common 
and Richmond Park, both of which are excellent 
spots for the keen sportswoman. Wimbledon 
way is rougher riding—good practice for horse 
and rider—and on a flat enclosed piece of the 
Common are three brushwood jumps, which are 
kept up by the Council and are public property. 
But it is hard to beat Richmond Park on a fine 
morning at this time of year. One can ride for 
an hour and a half and hardly meet a living thing 
except the herds of deer, a big mossy-antlered 
stag on the watch and the young ones looking 
like purple velvet silhouettes against the bracken. 
There is no doubt that for those who like and can 
afford it, riding—even once a week—is a better 
way to keep the health, the complexion and the 
figure than all the beauty parlours in the world. 
And what a delightful way of doingit! No form of 
exercise gives quite the same sense of exhilaration 
and well-being—at least, so thinks a horse lover! 
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but not friendless, for the Alexandra 
Orphanage has befriended fatherless boys 
and girls for nearly 169 years. At the 
School at Haverstock Hill three hundred 
little people who have met with tragedy so 
early in their lives are cared for and given a 
useful training. The annual cost of the 
School is £16,000 of which only £6,000 are 
assured. The balance of £10,000 must be 
raised by voluntary donations. Will you 
send a Gift to the TREASURER, The Rt. 
Hon. LORD MARSHALL, P.C., K.C.V.O. 


ALEXANDRA 
ORPHANAGE 


Founded 1758. 


Secretary: Fred. J. Robinson, A.C.I.S. 
Offices: 73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2. 
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THE 
LADIES’ FIELD 


The ideal Fashion Journal 
for the well-dressed woman, 
Wide selection of the newest 
season’s modes from Paris, 
London and New York. 


BEAUTIFUL 
COLOUR FASHION 
SUPPLEMENT 
IN EVERY ISSUE 
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Published 30th of every month 
1/- 
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Ticklin g Throat 


Who wants to hear the cock crow? It’s a 
sign you're awake when you shouldn't be. 


But a tickling throat won't be denied and 
breaks your sléep at unearthly hours. 


Let an “Allenburys” Glycerine and Black 
Currant Pastille dissolve on the tongue at 
bedtime and sleep in uninterrupted comfort. 


There will be no more ‘tickling throat’ that 
night. 
Your Chemist Stocks them. 


Packed in distinctive tin boxes containing 
20z. 8d. 402. 1/3 80z. 2/3 1 lb. 4/3 


lNenburys 


Glycerine @ Black Currant> 


PASTILLES 





ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD., LONDON 
37 Lombard Street, E.C.3 





ROBERT HEATH’S, Ltd., 
of Knightsbridge, newest 
speciality for Motoring, Golf, 
etc., small appearance and 
very close fitting with tiny 
adaptable brim. 

In their well-known absolutely 
waterproof and unspottable velvet, 
in Black, and also a 

variety of 32art oe 31/6 
toorder in 4 days. Pri 

A selection of beautifully hand- 
made natural Feather Bird models, 
comprising Wild Duck, Pheasant, 
Grouse, Partridge, Jay, Snipe, 
Parrot, etc. Price 10/6 each extra. 


N.B.—Robert H Led., ha 
leath, Ltd., pom ee 





ROBERT HEATH 

























hats can only be tained from the 


of Knightsbridge. A ppotnimentio 
Tel. No. : Sloane $122. Gn aay 
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37 & 39, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 











BRING THE CHARMS 


of the country side, seaside and 
common into the limnits of your room 





WINDOW 
TELESCOPE 


will peng en 8 in the window, always in focus so 
that the nature lover, invalid or ype mec 
can study or enjoy all the various p 
bird and animal life within the limits of as 
room and without disturbance to the source 
of their enjoyment. 

‘ongly constructed in frame I5in, in diam. 
for suspension in any ordinary window. Price 


£4 Os. Od. carriage paid. 
Illustrated particulars free on request. 


Ww. WATSON & SONS, LTD. 
313, High Holborn, London, W.CA. Est. 1837 











RELIEVES $\ __ PREVENTS 
COLDS « (Pa. FLU” 


When Vitality is Lowered— 


Y exposure to wet, cold 

or fog, the germs of cold 
and “flu’’ take hold of the 
system with serious, or even 
dangerous, results. If they 
are quickly sterilised by the 
timely use of Vapex, the 
system has time to regain 
its powers of resistance and 

no harm is done. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


Sole Makers: 
THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 


Bardsley Vale, Lancs. vi 
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3%’eh.p Sports Twins 
PREMIER HONOURS IN THE 
ENGLISH. SCOTTISH & INTERNATIONAL 
6 DAYS 1000 MILE RELIABILITY TRIALS 
3 YEARS IN SUCCESSION 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED For 
RELIABILITY. SPEED ano SILENT 
RUNNING 

Distinctive 4m Design —— 
Dependable mH Sernskice 
WRITE FOR NEW ART CATALOS 
“JAMES Cyc.e Co To Birmingham 
MINOLY NSPECT Ail ST MODELS 
° AT OUR LONDON SHOWROOMS 
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For cleaning Silver Electro Plate &: 





Goddards 





mie PlatePowder 


Sold everywhere 6% I 26 & 46 








J, GUDDARD & SONS, Station Street, LRILSSTER. 


LADDERS STEPS. 
TRESTLES, TRUCKS) 
HEATHMAN, 


35, Aldersgate St, Near GPO. Lonpon. 
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A COMMENTARY 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE WESTMINSTER BANK. 


VERY interesting speech was made by Mr. Walter Leaf, the 
chairman of the Westminster Bank, Limited, at the annual general 
meeting of the shareholders held the other day at the head office, 

Lothbury. ‘“ One obvious result of the great strike,” said Mr. Leaf, 
““has been to show that our economic reserves of strength are far 
greater than any of us had supposed. There was no recourse to 
foreign loans to help the situation here, and the only conclusion to be 
drawn is that the amount of our own saving at home and of our ‘ invisible 
exports’ must be greatly in excess of any estimates that have been 
put forward.” After discussing the probable lines of our industrial 
development in the near future, Mr. Leaf drew the conclusion that 
these were signs of “ a recognition of the fundamental fact that, in order 
to induce men to put forth their full energy in production, it was 
necessary to foster the spirit of rivalry, which was only stifled by official 
monopoly.” He also referred to the now widespread feeling that 
those in control of great businesses must operate with due regard for 
the common weal, and not only for their private profit. As to the 
outlook, he alluded to the conditions in the iron and steel trade. Here, 
he held, was the prospect of an active and prosperous year if employers 
and employed would work together for it. The cotton trade was 
probably the most anxious point in the outlook. Referring to the 
Bank’s balance sheet, he said there had been an increase in the deposits 
from £271,000,000 to £285,000,000. 
MR. McKENNA ON MONEY PROBLEMS. 

The Rt. Hon. R. McKenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, 
Limited, devoted most of his speech at the annual general meeting 
to an examination of the question of why this country has for six years 
suffered from trade depression and unemployment, while America 
has enjoyed great and increasing prosperity. His conclusion was that 
the monetary element has been of deep importance. “ The vital 
need for the future,” he said, ‘is to ensure that the maintenance of 
prosperity, with a growing population and ever-improving standard of 
living, both requiring an expansion in the volume of trade, shall not 
be hampered by false restrictions on the quantity of money. We need 
careful and expert consideration of the theoretical basis and practical 
technique of our credit and currency system, including the position of 
the Bank of England as the central institution and custodian of our 
moretary resources.” The paid-up capital and reserve of the Bank 
both amount to £12,665,798. Current, deposit and other accounts 
stood on December 31st last at eighteen millions higher than a year 
bifore. The net profit for the year showed an _ increase to 
£2,535:730- 

TO AID THE DEAF, 

The most striking quality of many of the aids to hearing which 
have in the past been the only resource of the deaf has been their extreme 
cumbersomeness—except when their ineffectiveness was even more 
remarkable. Very often the nuisance and bother attached to their 
use was much greater than the original disability caused by the defective 
hearing. A vast improvement in these respects is represented by the 


“* Ardente-Acoustique,” the little British Button aid for the deaf, of 
which particulars may be obtained from Mr. R. H. Dent, its originator, 
of 95, Wigmore Street, London, W.1. It is most inconspicuous and 
gives permanent “ natural ” hearing. 


FOR 
HOME 
COMFORT. 

So many 
people in the 
past have 
objected to 
gas stoves on 
account of 
their appear- 
ance, as being 
unlikely to 
fit in with 
any well 
considered 
scheme of 
decoration, 
that a special 
interest at- 
taches to the 
picture we 
reproduce on 
this page of 
a ‘‘ Swastika” 
gas grate, 
made by 
Messrs. John 
Wright and 
Co., and 
fitted with 
the Radiation 
patent “ In- 
jector -Venti- 
tator:” it 
wilt be seen 
thet its 
appearance is 
very pleasant 
and harmo- 
nious, and 
from the 
heating point 
of view such 
a grate leaves 
nothing to be 
desired. 








A “SWASTIKA” GAS GRATE WITH “‘ RADIATION ” 
PATENT ‘“‘INJECTOR-VENTILATOR” IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE SETTING. 











With 16 Illustrations by 
GILBERT HOLIDAY 





With 16 Plates by Gilbert Holiday - - 


i ie read by a good fire after a 


day in the open, or on a 
journey to a better place than 
London Town, you'll find nothing 
better than 


Bar atson 


By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. (The Creator of Capt. Kettle) 


10s. 6d. net 


“A fine fellow is Ben”... “‘ the grouse-shooting blacksmith” . . . “(a keen sportsman 
with a racy tongue”... “a true Yorkshireman” ... “A human, humorous, clubbable 
fellow”... “his wit and philosophy are sound” and “ his imperturbability carries him 
to complete success on moor and deer forest, in trade and in love.”—Vide Press Notices. 





NOTE.—A limited number of copies, printed on special paper and uncut, have been autographed by the author, 


and are available at {2 2s. net. 


Of all Booksellers or from the Publishers, Country Life, Ltd., 20, Tavistock 


Street, London, W.C.2. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Advertisements for these columns are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 3D. PER WORD prepaid 
a jd ——S and must reach 
later Monday morning 
for the aie week's ll 
All communications should be addressed 
to the Advertisement Manager, ‘* COUNTRY 
on.” Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
W.C. 2. 





General Announcements. 


AGE POSALFOR 
EWN RY Os SES, FACTORIES, 
FARMS, Eto.—No emptying of cesspools ; 
no solids ; ; no open filter beds ; everything 
underground and automatic; a perfect fer- 
tilizer obtainable. — WILLIAM BRATTIE, 
8, Lower oa” win Westminster. 


ND RE ) 
[FON ‘OR AN AME akbae! hs 
Fencing and Tree Guards, Octeienes C.L. 65. 


Ornamental Iron and Wire Work of every 
description, ge C.L. 156. Wood and 
Tron Gates, Catalogue C.L. 163. Kennel 
Railing, Catalogue C.L. 86. Poultry Fencing, 
Catalogue C.L. 70. Ask for separate lists.— 
Bouton & PavL, LTD., Norwich. 
EVER- FADE LINENS.—Ffor all 
those purposes for which coloured 
Linens are now so popular, HUTTON’S Never- 
fade genuine Irish Linens are ideal. Guaran- 
teed absolutely fadeless by sun or washing, 
and this year reduced to 2/10 per vard (36in. 
wide), they are increasingly in demand for 
curtains, bedspreads, table-runners, etc., as 
well as for dresses and children’s frocks. 
‘There are 64 artistic colours to select from, 
including ten of the newest shades. Every 
yard stamped *‘ Hutton’s Never-fade Linen.” 
Send for full range of patterns FREE.— 
HvuTTON’s, 10, Main Street, Larne, Ulster. 
INE HEMSTITCHED IRISH 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS.—Ladies’ 
size, 1lin., 3/6; 12in,, 5/-; 14in., 7/6 per 
dozen. Men’s’ Hemstitched Irish Linen 
Handkerchiefs, size 17in., 8/6; 18in., 10/6; 
19in., 12/6 per dozen. —Write for Complete 
Bargain List To-day.—HuvtTTon’s, 10, Main 
Street, Larne, Bit 
IRDS’ BATHS, Garden Vases, 
undials ; catalogue (No. 2), free.— 
| cree 0 a Keecleston Street, Buckingham 
Palace Ro: 
ENGING 4 AND GATES, Oak Park 
ain and ornamental ; Garden and 
Stable Wheelbarrows. 

Catalogues on application. 
ROWLAND Bros., Bletchley. Estab. 1874. 
London Showrooms: Oxford St., W. 

OUR OR YRIC 
set to meee _* 8s. All accep 
for musical setting receive offers from our 

blication side ; free criticism.—CHAMBERS’ 





he maa COMPANY, 41, Cheapside, 
M868 ANN & SHACKLE- 
TON B. full value for every des- 


<ription of discarded or misfit garments. 

ies’, Gentlemen’s, Children’s ; also linen, 
jewellery (broken or otherwise) ; : high prices 
for squirrel or mink furs. Offer or a by 


return post for consignments sent.—** Fern 
House,” Norbiton, Surrey. Established 
1860. 


OR SALE, in good condition, complete 
Laundry Outfit for small laundry, by 

J. Bradford & Co., 1 eo A 7450. 
A GENTL has 200 yds. of 
close nee Fence which he will 
Sell at 3/— per yard, including posts; quite 
new, never erected, — Full particulars 

oy) 


FOR SA E, PUMP, belt driven, double 
acting ball type, Zin. S. and D. ; new 
£14,—LxaG, Willett Road, Thornton Heath.’ 
AN D-KNIT JUMPER. SUITS, 
Sweaters, Housecoats and new em- 
broidered ( ‘ardigans. Individual require- 
ments studied, and any material matched.— 
THE PIXIEs, Rtudio, _13, Beauchamp Place, 
Brompton Road, 5.V 
AVAN TRAILER WANTED, 
suitable Austin 12.—-ROBERTS, W ootton 


Hoo, Bedford. 





Lighting Plants. 


r Tlgnfiag Vi 





complete “ Pelapone 9 
Plant, Hart battery, 54 cells, 








Antiques. 





GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 
How TO BE CERTAIN of recognis- 
ing the 


GENUINE ANTIQUE 
with some idea of its 
MARKET VALUE, 
is fully explained in a pamphlet written by 
MR. REUBEN SHENKER, 
the well-known 
‘EARLY PERIOD FURNITURE 
SPECIALIST. 
It will be posted free on nepmnetion & to 70, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, W.C.1. 





EGIL. DAVIS is a large purchaser of 
English and Irish Glass of all kinds 

Pays high prices for fine specimens. 
are and Candelabra specially 
wanted.—8, a. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, 


ensington, W. 14. 
ANTED TO PURCHASE 4 large 
Stoneware in for goldfish fountain 
at hotel. Desire something about 5ft. 
diameter, which may sit on the floor and 
fontain about 5in. of water. Prefer antique, 
but be pleased to receive information from 
manufacturers as well. Also desire to 
purchase Antique Mantel and ~ Garden 
Tnhaments.—Address, F. L. SEELY, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, 


Garden and Farm. 


Antiques. 





RAZY PAVING.—Stone for rockeries, 
walls, steps, rectangular flag and gar- 
den edging.—ASHTON & HOLMES, LTD. 
Sutton Sidings, Macclesfield. Tel. 182. 
ENCING.—Chestnut Pale Fencin and 
= aa ba creening, Tilustrated Ca ne 
on request._-THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD ¢ 
LtD., 24, Shottermill 1ST tah Somers 


R E 

NCING ngw a RK SUR 
120ft. by 60ft. for one court, 9ft. high with 
iron standards, gate, strand wires, ais for 
erection £34; carriage id to stations in 
England and’ Wales ; other sizes in propor- 
tion.— Write for Special Leaflet to Dept. 
FP/CL., ee PavL, LTD., Riverside 


Works, No 
CFt R AZY PAV IN G, Vastennet Rocke 
ow quotations.— 


mps, 
Waume 195, Seake Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham. 
NGLISH YEWS and Thuja Lobbi for 
hedges, transplanted last spring. Yews, 
2ft. to 2}ft., 24/- per doz. ; 180/— per 100. 
Thuja Lobbi, ott. to 24ft., 10/— doz. ; 75/- 
per 100; packing and free ‘on rail.—ARTHUR 
Youne, F.R.H.S., Oxted Nursery, Oxted, 
Surrey, 





Dogs for Sale and Wanted. 


LI tia? nf UCHOP oP SBE 


a 





AIREDALES 


tecti 
for 
ABE 
CAIRNS, 
HIGHLANDS, WIRE 
FOX, SEALYHAMS; 
fro: 10 gns. ups, 
Tel., Byfleet 274. 5 peat lock” ouse, 
Byfleet (station, Weybridge), Surrey. 















EWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES, b 
Ch. Siki ex Lady Mayco dam of two 
champions.—Mrs, McCANN, Woodlea, Upper 
Chorlton Road, Manchester. 








Stamps. 
FINE QP R ITY occurs to 
obtain oie EY COLONIAL 
STAMPS in superb condition. Advertiser is 
dispersing a fine old Collection of picked 
by at one-third catalogue. — Apply 





RITISH CO ONIAL RARITIES 


BUY YOUR 


Beautiful Antique Furniture 


DURING THE LAST WEEKS 
OF OUR GREAT ANNUAL WINTER SALE AT 


Only London Address : 
65, DUKE STREET, 


GROSVENOR 
SQUARE, W.1 


She Old-World 


Ali (auras 





(Four doors from Ozford 
Street and Squires the 
Chemist, near Selfridges). 


Please note number care- 
fully as there is no shop 
front, 





A FEW OF THE SALE BARGAINS. 








No. 2049.—-Magnificent carved four-legged 
Refectory Table, photo 332, oak 200 years 
old, 8ft. long, 2ft. 10ins. wide (worth £50). 
SALE PRICE, £35. 

No. 2008.—Small Tudor type replica 
atecaty Table, made out of genuine old 


English oak. SALE PRICE, 85/-. 
larger sizes at proportionate prices. 


Also 


cs | 


No. 2053.—Genuine Antique Queen Anne 
Walnut chest of five drawers, brass handles. 
(Usually £18.) SALE PRICE, £12, (A 
great bargain.) 

No. 2054,—A selection of genuine antique 
Buffets, including William and Mary oak, 
two cupboards, 3ft. 10ins. long. SALE 
PRICE, £11 10 O. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

post free 3d., 
or free upon personal application, 

In addition to price list, this contains 
“‘ Useful Household Hints, ‘Suggestions as 
to Furnishing Colour Schemes, List of 
Dates and Periods, and How to Furnish 
Your Home for £100.” 


| 


| 
| 








A selection of 


genuine antique 
Welsh Dressers, 
all at lowest sale 
prices. 


Chippendale 
Mahogany, with 
glazed _ tracery 
doors, as photo 
265 (worth £35). 

SALE PRICE, 

10 

No. 2052.—Original Antique Chippen- 
dale Mahogany Bureau; similar to bottom 
part of photo 265 (worth £25), SALE 
PRICE, £17. 





COUPON. C.L. 5/2/27 
I enclose 3d. for illustrated Catalogue. 
English, Colonial, or Foreign stamps accepted. 





TRGIID ek vic wai ice sah. cin 000 050 406 sen chu: dee ss one dan een 


RBBIONB cee 000 008 cee ces 005 ene she sn c00 cbc cts coe eek one 





are my speciality ; approv: 
at reasonable prices.—ALLEN, 5, eo Hall 
Road, KB. 11 


Motors. 


H'SRANO SUIZA, 
8h. p Special 
weather saloon by Maddox. 
upholstered antique leather. Servo f.w.b. 
and two sets batteries and starters. Little 
used and as new, owner having 4g other 





late 1923, 6cyl., 
interior drive, all- 
Dark blue, 








cars. Price £900 or offer.—‘* A 7455 
Live Stock, Pets, &c. 
ANARIES, all species, including finest 


collection of 
Approval anywhere. 
Rupp, Bird Specialist, 


and most handsome 
songsters in the world. 
Illustrated list free. 
Norwich. 


Books; Works of! Art. 








Bows LS: How to excel at the game, by 
G. T. Burrows. 1/- net; by post 1/2. 
GOLF: Some hints and suggestions, by 
Bernard Darwin, 9d. net; by post lid. 
HOCKEY: How to excel at the game, by 
RK. C. Lyle. 9d. net; by post lid.—Pub- 
lished at the Offices of CounTRY LIFE LTD., 

20 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.c.2 








For Every Emergency! 


500 


Household 
Hints 


500 


Housewives. 
2 } al net. 





**COUNTRY LIFE,” LTD., 
20, Tavistock Street, W.C.2 




















A New and Standard Gardening Book 


CARNATIONS 





F’cap 4to. 





for 

EVERY GARDEN & GREENHOUSE 
By 

MONTAGU C. ALLWOOD 


With a Foreword by 


LORD LAMBOURNE, President of 
the R.H.S. 


224 pages. 79 illustrations. 


S the title indicates, this book is 
designed not merely for the expert 
grower, but to popularise still further 
the cultivation of this beautiful flower 
in gardens of every description. 
Allwood shows how easy as well as 
how fascinating it can be. 


12/6 net. 
Of All Booksellers. 
§ For a detailed prospectus write to the Publicity 


Manager, “Country Life” Book Dept., 20, 
Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


Mr. 


































































ry We Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes Plain or Tipped with Cork of Pure Natural Growth Al 


HAPPY MAN 


“Fate has nothing more to give 
. happy man” 


—THE GONDOLIERS. 


100 * 48 [ eg 20 * 118 
5O « 2'5 a 10 ~ 6° 


NCC.33 


‘Its the Tobacco that Counts’ 
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